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REMARKS. 


Che Winter's Cale. 


TuHat Shakspeare adhered to the dramatic unities, or departed 
from them, as best suited his convenience, and that it would be 
unjust to impute the one to chance, and the other to ignorance, is 
evident from his having produced dramas that the Stagyrite bimself 
would have pronounced perfect, and upon which criticism would be 
a waste of words to point out their nicety of construction, and the 
studious art disptayed in the conduct and development of their plots. 
Without, then, reviving the controversy regarding the Jearning of 
Shakspearc—a question that the ingenious essay of Dr. Farmer has 
not entirely set at rest-—we may remark, that Shakspeare never sins 
through ignorance ; for it is impossible to suppose that he who waa 
80 fainiliar with the literature of his day, could have passed over the 
writings of George Whetstone, the author of Promos and Cassandra, 
from which the pian of Measure for Measure is in part borrowed, 
and of Sir Philip Sydney, both of whom descant with particular 
freedom on the very extravagances that belong to The Winter's 
Tale. The example of scholars may be quoted in justification of 
Shakspeare ;—the Witie, comicall, Facetiously-Quicke, and un- 
paralieled John Liliy makes forty years elapse in two acts of his 
Endymion; and Green, who was a master of arte, aud a great 
ee is guilty of more anachronisins in his “Friar Bacon and 
‘riar Bungay,” than are to be found in any one play of Shakspeare’s, 

Certain critics have questioned if The Wiuter’s Tale be really the 
work of Shakspeare. For vurselves, we should as soon think of 
riba | him of Hamlet or Lear, as of this fine drama. Mr, 
Malone has given looge to conjecture in assigning the date of its 
production to the years 1594, 1002, 1604, and 1613. It was acted at 
court during the latter year. Dr. Drake’s reasons are more tenable 
for fixing the period to the close of 1610, and its licence aud perform: 
ance to the following year. 

The plot is in the highest degree incongruonua ;—the spectator must 
imagine a lapse of more than sixteen years during a representation 
of two hours; and behold a young lady, who is not even born at 
the commencement of the drama, married before the close. For 
this trespass, Time, as the Chorus, makes the following appeal ;—~ 


“ Impute it not a crime 
To me, or my swift passage, that . slide | 
O’er sixteen years, and leave the growth untry’d 
Of that wide gap; since it is in my power 
To o’erthrow law, and in one self-born hour 
To plant and o’erwhelm custom.” 


The anachronisms are nuserous and waunsical; Whitaun Pastorals, 
Christian Burial, an Emperor ef Russia, and an Italian painter of 
the 15th century! The story ie borrowed from Robert Greeves 
Pleasant History of Doras/us fo Fawnia ; though many citcum- 
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stances 1m the novel are omitted in the play. There isa pensive sad- 
nese iv this simple village tale. Heuce the applicability of tts name. 


““ Her, Pray you, sit by us, 
And tell us a tale. 
Mam. Merry or sad,-shall it be ? 
Her. Asmerry as you will. 
Mam. A sad tale’s best for winter.” 


For, “round about our coal fire,” our ancestors delighted to sit and 
listen to tales of sorrow and amazement; a custom to which the fol- 
lowing pathetic allusion is made in the tragedy of Richard JL. :— 


‘* King. In winter's tedious nights, sit by the fire 
With good old folks, and let them tell thee tales 
Of wofal ages lony ago betid: 
And, ere thon bid good night, to quit their grief, 
Tell them the lamentable fall of me, 
And send the hearers weeping to their beds.” 


This play is said to contain certain political allusions to the time. 
Walpole styles it neither more nor less than the second part of Henry 
VIUL. His reasons are plausible, though not convincing. He argues that 
the Winter’s Tale was intended (in compliment to Queen Elizabeth) 
as an indirect apology tor her mether, Anne Boleyn; and that the 
unreasonable jealousy of Leontes, and his violent conduct, form a 
true portrait of Henry VIII. He quotes several passages which cere 
tainly favour the assumption; and one in particular, where Paulina, 
describing the new-born princess, and her likeness to her father, 
s1ya—** She has the very trick of his frown.” Independent of her 
political glory, Elizabeth bad many claims on the gratitude and 
admiration of Shakspeare. She was his avowed patroness, and 
learned and accomplished beyond any woman of her time. One of 
the moat elegant compliments ever paid to 4 sovereign is in Arch- 
bishop Crammer’s prophecy in the play ot Henry VIII.; and it is 
‘not improbable, though we consider the fact far from proved, that 
Shakspeare, in gratitude to Elizabeth’s memory, might pay her us 
posthumous compliment ;—for, if we fix the chronology of the 
Winter's Tale at 1613, she had been dead ten years when it was 
writteu. 

Blackstone would discover an allusion to the death of the Queen 
of Scots in the following lines — 


“Tf T conld find example 
Of thousands, that had stuck anointed kings 
Aud flourish’d after, Pd not do’t; but, since 


Nor brass, nor stone, nor parchment, bear not one, 
Let villany itself forswear it.” 


There can be no donbt that Shakspeare, in common with every 
ingenuous mind, contemplated with deep shame and abhorence that 
toal regicide, over which the splendour of Elizabeth's character, and 
her personal kindness to himself, might barely cast a shade. Bat itis 
incredible to suppose that he would have paid court to her successor, 
by su severe a reflection on the memory of his royal patroness. 
Besides, it bears a contradiction upon the face of it: for, as Mr. 
Donce justly remarks, the perpetrator of that atrocious murder did 

Jlovrish many years afterwards. It more probably alludes (10 pur- 
sue the argument of the same elegant critic) to King Janes’s escape 
frum the Gourie Conspiracy ; which, according to Osborne, brought 
@ new holyday into the Church of England—wherein God had 
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public thanks given him for his majesty’s deliverence out of the 
hands of E—Goury. 

In the fourth act, we behold Perdita verging on the bloom of 
womanhood, the reputed daughter of an old shepherd, and beloved 
by Fiorizel, the son of Polixenes, King of Bohemia. In no part of 
his writings is Shakspeare more himself than in this exquisite por- 
trait, which is shadowed forth in a few expressive words by the 
king :— 


* This is the prettiest low-born lass that ever 
Ran on the green sward; nothing she does or seems, 
But smacks of something greater than herself, 
Too noble for this place.” 


Here we are presented with scenes that carry us back to the golden 
visions of our youth—annihilating the intervening space of care, dis- 
appointment, and sorraw~—from what we are, to what we were. 
The witchery of this divine poet is never more powerfully felt, than 
in these delightful retrospections. Strip life of its romance, and ’tis 
a dreary void—cold and passionless ; for, to youth, ’tis 4 summer's 
dream,—to age, a winter aight’s pastime, ; 
Do we require further evidence than these transcendant beanties, 
of the master hand of Shakspeare? Let us look to Autolicus—that 
snapper-up of unconsidered trifles, who, as the descendant of Mer. 
cury, inherits all the thieving propensities of his ancestor; for he 
hath been an ape-bearer; then a process server; and, having flown 
over many knavish professions, hath settled only ina rogue. In 
fashioning this merry varlet, Shakspeare, however, had his model: 
Autolicus is one of those wandering minstrels and sturdy beggars, 
against whom Elizabeth and James issued their proclamations, and 
forbade the exercise of their itinerant calling ; and who dreaded the 
whip and the stocks, aa Jack Falstaff did the troe prince, by in- 
stinct! He is the delight of village lads and lasses, to whoin he 
brings pertuimed gloves, ribbons of all the colours i? the rainbow, 
and ballads of dodefud matter merrily set down. He is a welcome 
guest at the feasting and revelry of ancient hats, and is famifiar 
with every corner of the butiery. He hath a keen noge fora venison 
pasty, and troweth Where the best jolly good ale, and old, is to be 
found. He is carcless of to-morrow, Knowing that his good spirits 
are sufficient to fecd him; and, for clothes—there is linen enough on 
every hedge! The portrait is highly curious, as exhibiting one of a 
troop of merry vagabonds who were common during Shakspeare’s 
time, and long before it; and who may be considered as the earliest 
pediars and ballad-singera in England—though, under favour, the 
pediar was generally taken up as a cloak to the mendacions arts of 
thievery and begging, verifying Hamlet’s adage, that to be honest 
now-a-days is to be one mau picked out of ten thousand. Of the 
ballads, Shakspeare has left us a tolerable specimen; they are suf- 
ficiently reasonable and marvellous. ‘There is one of an usurer’s 
wife, with the midwite’s name to it, and the undeniable attestation 
of five or six honest wives that were present; and another of a fish, 
with tive justices’ hands at it, and witnesses more than his pack would 
hold. It would seein that many of these madrigals were not over 
decent, tor Perdita exclaims, ‘ Forewarn him that he use no scur- 
rilous words in his tunes;” and the servant, after enumerating the 
pediar’s varions commodities, adds—‘ He bath the prettiest /ove- 
songs for maids; so without bawdry (which is strange)” &c. &<. 
The English were, from the earliest times, a masquing and baltlad-""" 
binging people. Their testivals, sacred ‘and profane, were ushered in 4 
Ad 
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with songs and merriments; nor conld a man be hanged or burn 
in those days, without being immortalized in a merry or a doteful 
ballad—after the manner of Preston’s Cumbyses, which is styled 
“A lamentable tragedy, mixed full of pleasant mirth.” he 
character of Autolicus is exquisitely humorous—exbibiting, with 
great truth and force, une of the many motleys of merry old Eng- 
land. 

The fast act of this play is deeply interesting. The penitence, sur- 
prise, and joy of Leontes—the statue-scene, the accompanying 
music, and the re-animation of Hermione, are beautiful and pathetic. 
The characters of Antigonus, Paulina, and Autolicus, belong not to 
the nuove but to Shakspeare. No quarto edition of this play has 
hitherto been discovered; its first appearance in print was in the 
folio of 162%. 

Kemble’s Leontes was a fine performance. We have before 
noticed his pecnliar excellence in the passage— 


‘* Ig whispering nothing % 
Is leaning cheek to cheek,” &c. &c. 


Mrs. Siddons, in Hermoine, exhibited the firmness and dignity of 
virtue suffering under unmerited reproach. It is impossible to 
describe the effect of her statue-scene. Her figure, countenance, and 
motion, when Paulina exclaims— 


* Music, awake her ; strike— 
"Tis time—descend—be stone no more ; approach— 
Strike all that look upon with marvel”— 


in sublime expression and classic grace, were among the noblest 
efforts of the tragic muse. 

The humour of Autolicus was hardly realized in Manden. This 
admirable comedian, who, in Dogberry, Lanncelot, and Polonius, 
is without a rival, must yield the palm to Fawcett and Bannister in 
the roguish pedlar. Fawcett is your sec, or dry wine—strong, racy, 
and of exquisite flavour; Bannister is a bumper of generous Bur- 
gandy—rich, sparkling, and o’erflowing. Fawcett has the quaint 
dexterity of your practised knave, who is littered under Mercury, 
and whose bird-lime fiugera and lying tongue never knew any other 
vocation but thievery and gasconading. Bannister is the withered 
serving-man, whom die and drab have brought to the present pass— 
who chants his merry trod-my-dames with the after dinner jollity 
of his better days, and takes up the cutpurse more as an amuteur 
than aprofessor. lf Bannister be extravagantly comic in his mock 
assumption of the courtier, Fawcett pufts off his counterfeit commo. 
dities, and vouches for the truth of his lying ballads with a ludicrous 
effrontery that nothing can sarpass. It is a drawn battle between 
them; their styles are essentially different, but their excellences are 
fairly balanced. The clowns and fools of Shakspeare never met with 
actors of more congenial humour than Fawcett and Bannister. 


D-—G. 


MEMOIR OF MRS. BUNN. 


Mrs, Bunn (formerly Miss Somerville) was born at 
Lanark, in Scotland, October 26,1799. An early pre- 
dilection for the stage, and some promise of ability, in- 
duced Mr. George Hayter (son of the celebrated artist 
of that name\, with whose sister she had formed an 
intimacy while at school, to mention her talents to the 
Duke of Devonshire, who was at that time trustee to 
Drury-Lane Theatre. This procured her a rehearsal, 
in Belvidera, before Mr Douglas Kinnaird; the resulf 
of which was an engagement to make her first appear- 
ance in Mr. Maturin’s tragedy of Bertram; and, on the 
9th May, 1816, she performed Imogine, in that most 
vapid production, with applause. 

Miss Somerville subsequently became the wife of 
Mr. Bunn, the proprietor of the Birmingham Theatre, 


and, for one season, stage-manager of Drury Lane. 
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Costume. 


LEONTES.—Gold coronet, with purple velvet crown, and white 
plumes—purple velvet and gold mantle, lined with white satin, and 
edged with ermine— blue and gold dress—white hose—black sandals 
—sword—Second dress : black, richly trimmed. 

POLIXENES.—Gold coronet, with purple velvet crown and 
white plumes—purple velvet and gold mantle, lined with scarlet 
satin, and edged with ermine—buff and gold dress—buff hose, and 
white sandals—sword. 

FLORIZEL.—Turban of green and gold—round black velvet 
dress, trimmed with buff—buff hose—black sandals.—At court, 
mantle of scarlet and gold. 

MAMILIUS White and gold. 

ARCHIDAMUS.—Round black hat, gold band, and white plumes 
—black velvet and gold mantle—olive brown and gold dress—buft 
hose and scarlet sandals. 

PHOCION.—Scarlet and gold turban and white plumes—scarlet 
and gold mantle—brown and gold dress—buff hose and scarlet san- 
dals—sword and gauntlets. 

CAMILLO AND THASIUS.—Nearly the same. 

CLEOMENES AND DION.—Green turbans, gold bands and 
white plumes—crimson and gold mantles—blue satin and gold dresses 
—buff hose—-scarlet sandals, 

SHEPHERD AND CLOWN.—Rustic dresses— Second dresses : 
purple and gold, 

DUTOES ONS: —Rags of all colours—Second dress: gaudy court 





dre 

HERMIONE. .—Splendid regal robes—Second dress: white 
muslin 

PERDITA.—White muslin, trimmed with wreaths and festoons 
of roses. 

PAULINA.—White satin and gold—Second dress : black. 

EMILIA.—White muslin, trimmed with pink—buff mantle, and 
gold spangies. 





Cast of the Characters, 
As performed at the Theatres Royal, London. 


it fee Lane. Covent Garden. 
1827. 

Leontes, King of icine: Mr. Macready: Mr. Young. 
Mamilius -—  - - Master Carr. Miss W ato: 
Camillo - - + - Mr. Thompson. Mr. Egerton. 
Antigonus- - ~- -Mr. Terry. Mr. Bartley. 
Cleomenes - : - - Mr. Penley. Mr. Baker. 
Dion - - + +  ~- Mr. Mercer, Mr. Horrebow. 
Phocion - - -  - Mr. Younge. Mr. Evans. 
Thasius - - - Mr. Howell. Mr. Mears. 
Polixenes, K. of Bohemia. Mr, Archer. Mr. Diddier. 
Florizel - - Mr. Wallack. Mr. Raymond, 
Archidamus - -  - Mr. Powell. Mr. Fitzharris. 
Shepherd - . - - Mr. Gattie. Mr. Blanchard. 
Clown - = + + Mr. Harley. Mr. Keeley. 
Autolycus - -  -  - Mr. Munden. Mr. Fawcett. 
Faber. Qu. of Sicilia - Mrs. Bunn. Mrs Faucit. 
Perdi - - «+ Miss S. Booth. Miss Jarman. 
Pautina - +  .« + Mrs. W. West. Mrs. Chatterley, 
Emilia -  - + + Mrs. Knight. Miss Henry. 


Doreas : - - Miss Cubitt. Mise Goward. 
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The Winter's Tale. 


Clown. You are a courtier, an’t like you, sir? 

Autolicus. Whether it like me or no, 1 am a courtier. Seest thou 
not the air of a courtier in these enfoldings? Hath not my gait in it 
the measure of the court ? 


Aclelk. Seene3. 


THE WINTER'S TALE. 


ACT I. 


SCENE JI.—Sicilia.—A Square before the Palace of 
ae Leontes. 


- Enter CamILto and ARCHIDAMDS, R. 


Arc, (Rk. ¢.) If you shall chance, Camillo, to visit 
Rohemia, on the like occasion whereon my services are 
now on foot, you shall see, as I have said, great differ- 
ence betwixt. our Bohemia, and your Sicilia. 

Cam. (c.) I think, this coming summer, the king of 
Sicilia means to pay Bohemia the visitation which he 
justly owes him. 

Arc, Wherein our entertainment shall shame us, we 
will be justified in our loves; for, indeed— 

‘Can. ’Beseech you~ 

| Ares’ Verily, I speak it in the freedom of my know- 
ledge: wé cannot, with such magnificence—in so rare— 
I know not what to say. We will give you sleepy 
drinks, that your senses, unintelligent of our insuffi- 
cience, may, though they cannot praise us, ag little ac- 
CUSE US. | . 
Cam. You pay a great deal too dear for what’s given 
reely, | : | | : 
Arc. Believe me, I speak as my understanding in- 
structs me, and as mine honesty puts it to utterance. 

Cam. Sicilia cannot show himself over kind to Bo- 
hemia: they were train’d together in their childhoods : 
and there rooted betwixt them then such an affection, 
which cannot choose but branch now.—Since their mere 
mature dignities, and royal necessities, made separation 
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As potent as a.lord’s. [Leontes on returning to his state 
chair meets Mamillius, who goes back with him.] 
Will you go yet? 
Force me to keep you as a prisoner, 
Not like a guest ; so you shall pay your fees, 
When you depart, and save your thanks. [Leontes sits ; 
Mamiilius leans on his knee.) How say you? 
My prisoner? or my guest? By your dread verily, 
One of them you shall be. 
Pol. Your guest then, madam : 
To be your prisoner, should import offending : 
Which is for me less easy to commit, 
Than you to punish. 
Her. Not your gaoler then, 
But your kind hostess. Come, I’1l question you 
Of my lord’s tricks, and yours, when you were boys. 
You were pretty lordings then. 
Pol. We were, fair queen, 
Two lads, that thought there was no more behind, 
But such a day to-morrow as to-day, 
And to be boy eternal. 
Her. Was not my lord the verier wag o’the two? 
Pol. We were as twinn’d lambs that did frisk i’the 


sun 

And bleat the one at the other: what we chang’d 
Was innocence for innocence: we knew not 
The doctrine of ill-doing ; no, nor dream’d 
That any did. Had we pursued that life, 
And our weak spirits ne’er been higher rear’d 
With stronger bleed, we should have answer’d Heaven 
Boldly, “ Not guilty;” the imposition clear’d, 
Hereditary ours. 

Her. (x. c.) By this we gather, 
You have tripp’d since. 

Pol. (c.) O, my most sacred lady, 
Semptations have since then been born to us ; for 
In those unfledg’d days was my wife a girl ; 
Your precious self had not then cross’d the eyes — 
Of my young play-fellow. 

Her. Grace to boot! 
Of this make no conclusion ; Jest you say, 
Your queen and I are devils: yet, go on; 
The Ofemeca we have made you do, we'll answer. 
itt [Gaming forward ..c. with Mamillius.] 1s he 

won yet? 
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Her. He’ll stay, my lord. 
Leo. (L. c.) At my request he would not.— 
Hermione, my dearest, thou never spok’st 
To better purpose. 
Her. Never? [Polixenes crosses to R. C. 
Leon. Never, but once. 
Her. What, have I twice said well? When was’t 
before ? 
I prithee, tell me. 
One good deed, dying tongueless, 
Slaughters a thousand, waiting upon that: 
Our praises are our wages: You may ride us, 
With one soft kiss, a thousand furlongs, ere 
With spur we heat an acre. But to the goal ;— 
My last good deed was to entreat his stay ; 
What was my first ?—It has an elder sister, 
Or I mistake you: 
But once before I spoke to the purpose: When! 
Nay, let me hav’t—I long. 
Leo. Why, that was when 
Three crabbed months had sour’d themselves to death, 
Ere I could make thee open thy white hand, 
And clepe thyself my love ; then didst thou utter, 
“IT am yours for ever.” 
Her. (Turning to Leontes.} Why, lo you now, I have 
spoke to the purpose twice : 
The one for ever earn’d a royal husband ; 
The other, for some while a friend. 
[Turns away, R.— Gives her hand to Polixenes. 
Leo. (1. c. with Mamillius.| Too hot, too hot :——~ 
To mingle friendship far, is mingling bloods. 
I have tremor cordis on me :—my heart dances ; 
But not for joy—not joy. This entertainment 
May a free face put on; derive a liberty 
From heartiness, from bounty, fertile boson, 
And well become the agent; it may, I grant: 
But to be paddling palms, and pinching fingers, 
As now they are; and then to sigh as ’twere 
The mort o’the deer; O, that is entertainment, 
My bosom likes not, nor my brows.—Mamillius ! 
{Apart te Mamillius, tL. 
Art thou my boy ? 
Mam. Ay, my good lord. 
Leo. (L.) l’fecks ! aan 
Why, that’s my bawcock. What, hast smutc hig Gg 
B 
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They say, it’s a copy out of mine.—Come, captain, 
We must be neat: not neat, but cleanly, captain— 
{ Wipes the face of Mamillius. 
And yet the steer, the heifer, and the calf, 
Are all call’d neat.—Still virginalling 
Upon his palm! How now, you wanton calf? 
Art thou my calf? 
Mam. Yes, if you will, my lord. 
Leo. Thou want’st a rough pash, and the shoots that 
I have 
To be full like me :—yet, they say we are 
Almost as like as eggs; women say 80, 
That will say any thing : But they were false 
As wind, as waters ; 
Yet were it true 
To say, this boy were like me. [Lifting up Mamill!us.| 
Come, sir page, 
Look on me with your welkin eye.—Sweet Villain ! 
Most ‘igs st! my collop!——Can thy dam!—may’t 


Pol. (Look king at Leontes.| What means Sicilia? 
Her. He something seems unsettled. 
Pol. (rR. c.) How, my lord ? [Coming forwurd. 
Leo. What cheer? How is’t with you, best brother? 
Her. [..€.] You look, 
As if you held a brow of much distraction : 
Are you mov’d, my lord ? 
Leon. [Looking round to the R.] No, in good earnest.— 
How sometimes nature will betray its folly, 
Its tenderness; and make itself a pastime 
To harder bosoms !— Looking on the lines 
Of my boy’s face, methought I did recoil 
Twenty-three years ; and saw myself unbreech’d 
In my green velvet coat ; my dagger muzzled, 
Lest it should bite its master, and so prove, 
As ornaments oft do, too dangerous. 
How like, methought, I then was to this kernel, 
This squash, this gentleman. Mine honest friend, 
[To Mamillius. 
Will you take egis for money? 
Mam. No, my lw, 11) fight. 
Leo. You will —why, happy man be his dole !—My 
_ -beether, {To Polizencs. 
Aré powemifond of your young prince, as we 
PPR be of our’s? 
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Pol, If at home, sir, 
He’s all my exercise, my mirth, my matter ; 
Now my sworn friend, and then mine enemy ; 
My parasite, my soldier, statesman, all; 
He makes a July’s day short as December ; 
And, with his varying childness, cures in me 
Thoughts that would thick my blood. 
Leo. So stands this squire 
Offie’d with me :—We too will walk, my lord, 
And leave you to your graver steps.—Hermione, 
How thou lov’st us, show in our brother’s welcome; 
Next to thyself, and my young rover, he’s 
Apparent to my heart. 
Her. If you would seek us, 
We are yours in the garden: Shall’s attend you there ? 
Leo. To your own bents dispose you; you'll be found, 
Be you beneath the sky. 
I am angling now, [To Mamillius. 
Though you perceive me not how I give line. 

[Exeunt Hermione and Polixenes (R.) followed by 
all the Court, except Leontes, Mamillius, and 
Camillo. 

Go to—go to! 
{ Goes R. and looks ufter them.— Mamillius stands v. 
How she holds up the neb, the bill to him! 
And arms her with the boldness of a wife 
To her allowing husband ! (c.) Gone already ; 
Inch-thick, knee-deep;—o’er head and ears a fork’d 
one. 
Go play, boy, play; [Mamillius goes to him, c.] thy mo- 
ther plays, and I 
Play too; but so disgrac’d a part, whose issue 
Will hiss me to my grave; contempt and clamour 
Will be my knell.—Go play, boy, play.—There have 
been 
Or lam much deceiv’d, cuckolds ere now ; 
And many a man there is, even at this present, 
Now, while I speak this, holds his wife by the arm, 
That little thinks she has 
Should all despair 
That have revolted wives, the tenth of mankind 
Would hang themselves.—Physic for’t there is none ; 
It is a bawdy planet, that will strike 
Where ’tis predominant ; and ’tis powerful, think it, 
From east, west, north, and south: 
B2 
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Many a thousand of us 
Have the disease, and feel’t not.—How now, boy! 
Mam. 1 am like you, they say. 
Leo. Why, that’s some comfort.— 
What? Camillo there? 
Cam, (1...) Ay, my good lord 
Leo. Go play, Mamillius; thou’rt an honest man. 
[Exit Mamillius. 
Camillo, this great sir will yet stay longer. 
Cam. (c.) You had much ado to make his anchor hold. 
When you cast out, it still came home. 
Leo. (c.) Didst note it? 
Cam. He would not stay at your petitions; made 
His business more material. 
Leo. Didst perceive it ? 
They’re here with me already; whispering, rounding, 
‘* Sicilia is a so forth:” ’Tis far gone, 
When I shall gust it last. How cam’t, Camillo, 
That he did stay ? 
Cum. At the good Queen’s entreaty. 
Leo. At the Queen’s, be’t: good should be pertinent ; 
But so it is, is it not? Was this taken 
By any understanding pate but thine ? 
For thy conceit is soaking, will draw in 
More than the common blocks ;—Not noted, is’t, 
But of the finer natures? by some severals 
Of head-piece extraordinary? Lower messes, 
Perchance, are to this business purblind? say, 
Cam. Business, my lord? I think most understand, 
Bohemia stays here longer. 
Leo. Ha? 
Cam. Stays here Jonger. 
Leo. Ay, but why? 
Cam. To satisfy your highness, and the entreaties 
Of our most gracious mistress. 
Leo. Satisfy 
The entreaties of your mistress ?—Satisfy !— 
Let that suffice.—I have trusted thee, Camillo, 
With all the nearest things to my heart, as well 
My chamber-councils: wherein, priest-like, thou 
Hast cleansed my bosom; I from thee departed 
Thy penitent reform’d. But we have been 
‘Deceiv’d in thy integrity, deceiv’d 
In that which seems so. 
Cam. Be it forbid, my lord ! 
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Leo. To bide upon’t ; thou art not honest : or, 
If thou inclin’st that way, thou art a coward ; 
Which boxes honesty behind, restraining 
From course requir’d: Or else thou must be counted 
A servant, grafted in my serious trust, 

And therein negligent: or else a fool, 
That seest a game play’d home, the rich stake drawn, 
And tak’st it all for jest. 
Cam. In your affairs, my lord, 
If ever I were wilful negligent. 
It was my folly ; if industriously 
I play’d the fool, it was my negligence. 
Not weighing well the end ; if ever fearful 
Tb do a thing, where I the issue doubted, 
’T was a fear 
Which oft infects the wisest: these, my lord, 
Are such allowed infirmities, that honesty 
Is never free of. But beseech your grace, 
Be plainer with me: let me know my trespass 
By its own visage: if I then deny it, 
Tis none of mine. 
Leon. Have you not seen, Camillo, 
(But that’s past doubt: you have ;) 
Or heard, 
(Tor to a vision so apparent, rumour 
Cannot be mute ;) or thought, (for cogitation 
Resides not in that man who does not think it,) 
My wife is slippery? If thou wilt confess, 
(Or else be impudently negative, 
To have nor eyes, nor ears, nor thought,) then say, 
My wife’s a hobby-horse : deserves a name 
As rank as any flax-wench, that puts to 
Before her troth-plight : say it, and justify it. 

Cam. (R. c.) IT would not be a stander-by, to hear 
My sovereign mistress clouded so, without 
My present vengeance taken: ’Shrew my heart, 
You never spoke what did become you less 
Than this ; which to reiterate, were sin 
As deep as that, though true 

Leo. (u. c.) 18 whispering nothing 
Is leaning cheek to cheek ? is meeting noses ? 
Kissing with inside lip? stopping the career 
Of laughter with a sigh? (a note infallible 
Of breaking honesty :) 

Skulking in corners ? wishing clocks more swift ? 
B3 
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Hours, minutes? noon, midnight? and all eyes blind 
With the pin and web, but theirs, theirs only, 
That would, unseen, be wicked? Is this nothing ? 
Why, then the world, and all that’s in’t, is nothing ; 
The covering sky is nothing ; Bohemia nothing ; 
My wife is nothing ; nor nothing have these nothings, 
If this be nothing. 
Cam. Good my lord, be cur’d 
Of this diseas’d opinion, and betimes ; 
For ’tis most dangerous. 
Leo. Say, it be; ’tis true. 
Cam. No, no, my lord. 
Leo. You lie, you lie ; it is: 
I say, thou liest, Camillo, and I hate thee ; 
Pronounce thee a gross lout, a mindless slave ; 
Or else a hovering temporizer, that 
Canst with thine eyes at once see good and evil, 
Inclining to them both: Were my wife’s liver 
Infected as her life, she would not live 
The running of one glass. 
Cam. (c. y Who does infect her ? 
Leo. (c.) Why, he, that wears her like a medal, 
hanging 
About his neck, Bohemia :—Who—if I 
Had servants true about me, that bare eyes 
To see alike mine honour as their profits— 
They would do that 
Which should undo more doing: Ay, and thou, 
His cup-bearer— 
Who may’st see 
Plainly, as heaven sees earth, and earth sees heaven, 
How I am galled—might’st bespice a cup, 
To give mine enemy a lasting wink ; 
Which draught to me were cordial. 
Cam. Sir—my lord— 
I could do this ; and that with no rash potion, 
But with a ling’ring dram, that should not work 
Maliciously, like poison :— But I cannot 
Believe this crack to be in my dread mistress, 
So sovereignly being honourable. 
Leo. I’ve lov’d thee—make’t thy question, and go rot! !— 
Dost think, I am so muddy, s0 unsettled, 
To appoint "myself i in this vexation ; sully 
The purity and whiteness of my sheets, 
Which to preserve, is sleep; which being spotted, 
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Is goads, thorns, nettles, tails of wasps :-— 
Give scandal to the blood o’the prince, my son, 
Who, I do think, is mine, and love as mine ;— 
Without ripe moving to’'t? Would I do this? 
Could man so blench ? 
Cam. I must believe you, sir ; 
I do; and will fetch off Bohemia, for’t ; 
Provided that, when he’s remov’d, your highness 
Will take again your queen, as yours at first ; 
Even for your son’s sake; and, thereby, for sealing 
The injury of tongues, in courts and kingdoms 
Known and allied to yours. 
Leo. Thou dost advise me, 
Even so, as I my own course have set down: 
I’ll give no blemish to her honour, none. 
Cam. My lord, 
Go then ; and with a countenance as clear 
As friendship wears at feasts, keep with Bohemia, 
And with your queen :—I am his cup-bearer ; 
If from me he have wholesome beverage, 
Account me not your servant. 
Leo. (x.) This is all: 
Do’t, and thou hast the one-half of my heart ; 
Do’t not, thou splitt’st thine own.— 
I will seem friendly, as thou hast advis’d me. 
[Exit Leontes, R. 
Cam. (c.) O miserable lady !—But, for me, 
Wha case stand I in? I must be the poisoner 
Of good Polixenes : and my ground to do’t 
Is the obedience to a master; one, 
Who, in rebellion with himself, will have 
All that are his, so too.—To do this deed, 
Promotion follows: If I could find example 
Of thousands, that had struck anointed kings, 
And flourish’d after ; I’d not do’t: but since 
Nor brass, nor stone, nor parchment, bears not one, 
Let villany itself forswear’t. I must 
Forsake the court: to do’t, or no, is certain 
To me a break-neck.—Happy star, reign now! 
Here comes Bohemia. 


Enter PoLIXxENEs, R. 


Pol. (x. c.) This is strange! Methinks, 
My favour here begins to warp. Not speak ?—_ 
Good day, Camillo. | 
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Cam. (c.) Hail, most royal sir 
Pol. What is the news i’ the court ? 
Cam. None rare, my lord. 
Pol. The king hath on him such a countenance, 
As he had lost some province, and a region, 
Lov’d as he loves himself; even now I met him 
With customary compliment ; when he, 
Wafting his eyes to the contrary, and falling 
A lip of much contempt, speeds from me ; and 
So leaves me, to consider what is breeding, 
That changes thus his manners. 
Cam. I dare not know, my lord. 
Pol. How! dare not? 
Cam, There is a sickness 
Which puts some of us in distemper ; but 
I cannot name the disease ; and it is caught 
Of you, that yet are well. 
Po!. How! caught of me ? 
Make me not sighted like the basilisk : 
I’ve look’d on thousands, who have sped the better 
By my regard, but kill’d none so. Camillo, 
I beseech you, 
If you know aught which does behove my knowledge 
Thereof to be inform’d, imprison it not 
In ignorant concealment. 
Cam. I may not answer. 
Pol. I must be answer’d.— Dost thou hear, Camillo— 
I conjure thee, by all the parts of man 
Which honour does acknowledge—whereof the least 
Is not this suit of mine—that thou declare 
What incidency thou dost guess of harm 
Is creeping toward me ; how far off, how near ; 
Which way to be prevented, if to be ; ; 
If not, how best to bear it. 
Cam. Sir, 1711 tell you ; 
Since I am charg’ d in honour, and by him 
That I think honourable: Therefore, mark my counsel ; 
Which must be even as swiftly followed, as 
I mean to utter it; or both yourself and me 
Cry, lost! and so good ‘night. 
Pol. On, good Camillo. 
Cam. I am appointed him to murder you. 
Pol. By whom, Camillo? 
Cam. By the king. 
Pol. For what ? 
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Cam. He thinks, nay, with all confidence he swears— 
As he had geen’t, or been an instrument 
To vice you to’t—that you have touch’d his queen 
Forbiddenly. 

Pol. Q, then my best blood turn 
To an infected jelly ; and my name 
Be yok’d with his, that did betray the best ! 

Cam. Swear this, though over 
By each particular star in heaven— 

You may as well 

Forbid the sea for to obey the moon, 
As, or by oath remove, orcounsel shake, 
The fabric of his folly. 

Pol. How should this grow ? 

Cam. I know not: but I am sure, ’tis safer to 
Avoid what’s grown, than question how ’tis born. 
If therefore you dare trust my honesty— 

That lies inclosed in this trunk, which you 

Shall bear along impawn’d—away to-night. 

Be not uncertain ;— 

For, by the honour of my parents, I 

Have utter’d truth, which if you seek to prove, 

I dare not stand by; nor shall you be safer 

Than one condemn’d by the king’s own mouth, thereon 
His execution sworn. 

Pol. I do believe thee : 

I saw his heart in’s face. Give me thy hand ; 
Be rilot to me, and thy places shall 

Still neighbour mine: My ships are ready, and 
My people did expect my hence departure 
Two days ago. 

Cam. It is in mine authority, to command 
The keys of all the posterns: Please your highness 
To take the urgent hour. 

Pol. Good expedition be my friend, and comfort 
The gracious queen’s ! 

Cam. Come, sir, away. [ Exeunt, L. 


END OF AC I. 
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ACT II. 
SCENE I.-- The Queen’s Apartinent. 


HERMIONE, MAMILLIvs, Emitra, Lamia, and Hero, 
discovered. 
Her. [Seated c. in the back ground.] Take the boy to 
you: he so troubles me, 
’Tis past enduring. 
Enm, (L.) Come, my gracious lord, 
Shall 1 be your play-fellow ? 
Mam. (1.) No, I'll none of you. I love you better. 
Emi. (1...) And why so, my lord ? 
Mam. Not for because 
Your brows are blacker ; yet black brows, they say, 
Become some women best. 
Emi. Who taught this ?— 
Mam. \ \earn’d it out of women’s faces. Pray, now, 
What colour are your eyebrows ? 
Lam. Blue, my lord. 
Mam. Nay, that’s a mock: I’ve seen a Jady’s nose 

That has been blue, but not her eyebrows. 

Emi. Hark ye: 

The queen, your mother, rounds apace: we shall 

Present our services to a fine new prince, 

One of these days ; and then you’d wanton with us, 

If we would have you. 

Her. What wisdom stirs amongst you? Come, sir, 
now [ Mumillius goes to Hero. 

I am for you again: Pray you, sit by us, 

And tell’s a tale. 

Mam. Merry, or sad, shall’t be? 
Her. As merry as you will. 
Mam. A sad tale’s best for winter : 

I have one of sprites and goblins. 
Her. Let’s have that, good sir. 

Come on, sit down :—Come on, and do your best 

To fright me with your sprites ; you’re powerful at it. 
Mam. There was a man— 

Enter Leontes, Puocion, Anticonus, 'THastus, OFFi- 
ckas, and GUARDS, 1..--Lapies stand R. GUARDS, Nc. L. 
Le. (t.) Was he met there? his train? Camillo 

with him ? 
Pho. Behind the tuft of pines I met them ; never 
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Saw I men scour so on their way: I ey’d them 
Even to their ships. 
Leo. How bless’d am I 
In my just censure! in my true opinion ! 
Alack, for lesser knowledge !-—How accurs’d, 
In being s-: bless’d !— ( Hermione rises. 
There is a plot against my life, my crown ; 
All’s true, that is mistrusted :—that false villain, 
Whom I eniploy’d, was pre-employ’d by him: 
[ She leads Mamillius to R. 
He has discover’d my design, and I 
Remain a pinch’d thing ; yea, a very trick 
For them to play at will. How came the posterns 
So easily open ? 
Pho. By his great authority ; 
Which often hath no less prevail’d than so, 
On your command. 
Leo. I know’t too well. 
Give me the boy; [To Her.] I’m glad you did not 
nurse him: 
Though he does bear some signs of me, yet you 
Have too much blood in him. 
Her. (x.) What is this ?—sport ? 
Leo. (c.) Bear the boy hence :—he shall not come 
about her :— 
Away with him. 
[Hermione retires up to her seat.—Thasius leads. 
Mamillius off, v. 
Look on her, mark her well: be but about 
To say ‘‘ she is a goodly lady,” and 
The justice of your hearts will thereto add, 
“Tis pity she’s not honest, honourable :” 
Praise her but for this her without-door form, 
‘Which on my faith deserves high speech) and straight 
The shrug, the hum, or ha—these petty brands 
Chat calumny doth use—O, I am out— ie 
Chat mercy does ; for calumny will sear 
Virtue itself: [ She returns to the R.] These ships, these 
hums, and ha’s, - 
When you have said, she’s goodly, come between, 
Ere you can say, she’s honest: But be it known 
From him, that has most cause to grieve it should be, 
She’s an adulteress. 
Her. (r.) Should a villain say 80, 
The most replenish’d villain in the world, 4.» 
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He were as much more villain :— You, my lord, 
Do but mistake. 
Leo. You have mistook, my lady, 
Polixenes for Leontes.—O, thou thing, 
Which I'll not call a creature of thy place, 
Lest barbarism, making me the precedent, 
Should a like language use to all degrees, 
And mannerly distinguishment leave out 
Betwixt the prince and beggar. I have said, 
She’s an adulteress ; I have said, with whom : 
More, she’s a traitor ; and Camillo is 
A feodary with her; and one that knows, 
What she should shame to know herself, 
That she’s 
A bed swerver ; 
Ay, and privy 
To this their late escape. 
Her. No, by my life, 
Privy to none of this. How will this grieve you, 
When you shall come to clearer knowledge, that 
You have thus publish’d me! Gentle, my lord, 
You scarce can right me thoroughly then, to say 
You did mistake. [ Goes back. 
Leo. No,-‘no; if I mistake 
In those foundations which I build upon, 
The centre is not big enough to bear 
A school-boy’s top. Away with her to prison : 
He, who shall speak for her, is afar off guilty, 
But that he speaks. [ She throws herself on Sofa. 
Her. [ Rises, and comes forward Rr. c.] There’s some ill 
planet reigns : 
I must be patient, till the heavens look 
With an aspect more favourable. Good, my lords, 
I am not prone to weeping, as our sex 
Commonly are ; the want of which vain dew, 
Perchance, shall dry your pities: [Tv Guards, §c. on 
the L.] but I have 
That honourable grief lodg’d here, which burns 
Worse than tears drown: ’Beseech you all, my lords, 
With thoughts so qualified as your charities 
Shall best instruct you, measure me ;—and so 
The king’s will be perform’d. 
Leo. Shall I be heard? 
Her. (c.) Who is’t, that goes with me ?~-’Beseech 
your highness, [To Leontes. 
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My women may be with me ; for, you see, 
My plight requires it. Do not weep, good fools ; 
[To her Ladies, R. 
There is no cause: wher you shall know your mistress 
Has deserv’d prison, then abound in tears : 
This action, I now go on, 
Is for my better grace. (R.) Adieu, my lord: 
I never wish’d to see you sorry ; now, 
I trust I shall. My women, come—you have leave. 
Leo. Go, do our bidding ; hence. 
[ Retires to back ground. 
[Exit Hermione, followed by Emilia, Lamat, 
Hero, Officers, and Guards, R. 
Pho. (u.) ’Beseech your highness, call the queen again. 
Ant. (L.) For her, my lord, 
I dare my life lay down, and will do’t, sir, 
Please you to accept it, that the queen is spotless. 
Leo. Hold your peaces. 
Ant. It is for you we speak, not for ourselves ; 
You are abus’d, and by some putter-on 
That will be damn’d for’t ; 
Be she honour-flaw’d— 
I have three daughters ; the eldest is eleven ; 
The second and the third, nine—and some five : 
If this prove true, they'll pay for’t; by mine honour, 
Fourteen they shall not see, 
To bring false generations. 
Leo, Cease ; no more: 
You smell this business with a sense as cold 
As is a dead man’s nose; but I do sce’t, 
And feel’t, as you feel doing thus; [Striking his hands 
toyether, and coming forward, c.| and see 
Withal the instruments that feel. 
Ant. If it be so, 
We need no grave to bury honesty ; 
There’s not a grain of it, the face to sweeten 
Of the whole dungy earth. 
Leo. What! lack I credit ? : 
Ant. I had rather you did lack, than I, my lord, 
Upon this ground: and more it would content me 
To have her honour true, than your suspicion 
Be blam’d for’t how you might. 
Leo. (c.) Either thou art most ignorant by age, 
Or thou wert born a fool. Camillo’s flight, 
Added to their familiarity, 
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Which was as gross as ever touch’d conjecture, 
Doth push on this proceeding ; 
Yet, for a greater confirmation, 
(For, in an act of this importance, ’twere 
Most piteous to be wild,) I have despatch’d 
To sacred Delphos, to Apollo’s temple, 
Cleomenes and Dion, whom you know 
Of stuff’d sufficiency : Now, from the oracle 
They will bring all; whose spiritual counsel had, 
Shall stop or spur me. Have I done well ? 
Pho. Well done, my lord. 
Leo. Though I am satisfied, and need no more 
Than what I know, yet shall the oracle 
Give rest to the minds of others ; such as he, 
Whose ignorant credulity will not 
Come up to the truth? So have we thought it good, 
From our free person she should be confin’d ; 
Lest that the treachery of the two, fled hence, 
Be left her to perform. Come, follow us. 
Ant. Yet, hear me, gracious sovereign— 
Leo, (t.) We need no more of your advice: the matter. 
The loss, the gain, the ordering on’t, is all 
Properly ours: we’ll spare your wisdom, sir. 
[Exeunt Leontes and Phocion, }.. 
Ant. And I wish, my liege, 
You had only in your silent judgment tried it— 
Without more overture. [ Exit, R. 


SCENE II.—A Prison. 


Enter PAULINA and two GENTLEMEN, R. 


Pau. (c.) The keeper of the prison call to him ; 
Let him have knowledge who I am. 
[Exit Gentleman, } 
Good lady! 
No court in Europe is too good for thee ; 
What dost thou then in prison ? 


Enter GENTLEMAN, with the KEEPER, L. 


Now, good sir, 

You know me—do you not? 
Kee. (t.) For a worthy lady, 

And one whom much I honour. 
Pau. ’Pray you then, 

Conduct me to the queen. 
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Kee. (1. c.) I may not, madam ; to the contrary 
I have express commandment. 
Pau. Here’s ado, 
To lock up honesty and honour from 
The access of gentle visitors !—Is it lawful, 
’Pray you, to see her women? any of them? 
Emilia ? 
Kee. So please you, madan, to put 
Apart these your attendants, I shall bring 
Emilia forth. 
Pau. I pray you now call her.— 
Withdraw yourselves. [Exeunt the two Gentlemen, L. 
Kee. And, madam, | 
I must be present at your conference. 
Pau. Well, be it so, ’prithee. [Exit Keeper, 1. 
Here’s such ado to make no stain a stain, 
As passes colouring. 


Enter the Kueper and EmILtia, L. 


Dear gentlewoman, how fares our gracious lady? 
_ Emi. As well as one so great, and so forlorn, 
May hold together: On her frights and griefs, 
Which never tender lady hath borne greater, ) 
he is, something before her time deliver’d. 

Pau. A boy? 

Emi. A daughter; and a goodly babe, 
Lusty, and like to live: the queen receives 
Much comfort in’t: says, “ My poor prisoner, 
I am innocent as you.” 

Pau. I dare be sworn :— 
These dangerous unsafe lunes of the king! beshrew them ! 
He must be told on’t—and he shall: the office 
Becomes a woman best; I'll take’t upon me: 
If I prove honey-mouth’d, let my tongue blister. 
Pray you, Emilia, 
Commend my best obedience to the queen ; 
If she dares trust me with her little babe, 
I'll show’t to the king, and undertake to be 
Her advocate to the loudest : we do not know 
How he may soften at the sight o’the child ; 
The silence often of pure innocence 
Persuades, when speaking fails. 

Emi. Most worthy madam, 
Your honour, and your goodness, is so evident, 
That your free undertaking cannot miss 

c 2 
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A thriving issue. 
Please your ladyship 
To visit the next room, I'll presently 
Acquaint the queen of your most noble offer ; 
Who, but to-day, hammer’d of this design ; 
But durst not tempt a minister of honour, 
Lest she should be denied. 
Kee. Madan, if’t please the queen to send the babe, 
I know not what I shall incur, to pass it, 
Having no warrant. 
Pau. You need not fear it, sir ; 
This child was prisoner to the womb ; and is, 
By law and process of great nature, thence 
Freed and enfranchis’d ; not a party to 
The anger of the king; nor guilty of, 
If any be, the trespass of the queen :— 
Do not you fear, upon mine honour, I 3 
Will stand ’twixt you and danger. [Exeunt, v. 


SCENE III.—A Square before the Palace. 


Enter CLEoMENEs and Dion, bearing the oracle.—Guards 
stand across the back ground. 


Dio. (1. c.) The climate’s delicate; the air most eweet 
Fertile the soil ; the temple much surpassing 
The common praise it bears. 
Cle. (R. c.) I shall report, 
For most it caught me, the celestial habits, 
(Methinks I so should term them,) and the reverence 
Of the grave wearers. O, the sacrifice ! 
How ceremonious, solemn, and unearthly 
It was i’the offering ! 
Dion. But, of all, the burst 
And the ear- -deafening voice o’the oracle, 
Kin to Jove’s thunder, so surprised my sense, 
That I was nothing. 
Cle. If the event o’the journey 
Prove as successful to the queen, O, be’t so! 
As it hath been to us rare, pleasant, speedy, 
The time is worth the use on’t. 
Dio. Great Apollo, 
Turn all to the best! These proclamations, 
So forcing faults upon Hermione, 
1 little like. 
Cle. The violent carriage of it 
Will clear, or end, the business: When the oracle, 
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Thus by Apollo’s great Divine seal’d up, 

Shall the contents discover, something rare, 

Even then will rush to knowledge— 

And gracious be the issue. [Exeunt, k. 


SCENE IV.—The King’s Closet. 


Leontes alone, discovered reclining on a couch. 


Leo. Nor night, nor day, no rest:—It is but weakness 
To bear the matter thus, mere weakness.—If 
The cause were not in being ;—part o’the cause, 
She, the adulteress—for the harlot king 
Is quite beyond mine arn, out of the blank 
And level of my brain, plot proof—but she 
I can hook to me :—Say, that she were gone, 
Given to the death, a moiety of my rest 
Might come to me again.—Who’s there ? 

Enter ANTIGONUS, R. 

Ant, My lord ? 

Leo. [ Rising.| How does the boy ? 

Ant. He took good rest to-night ; 
Tis hop’d, his sickness is discharged 

Leo. To see 
His nobleness! 
Conceiving the dishonour of his mother, 
He straight declin’d, droop’d, took it deeply ; 
Fasten’d and fix’d the shame on’t in himself; 
Threw off his spirit, his appetite, his sleep, 
And downright languish’d.— [ Advances. 
Polixenes—thou— Fie! no more of him ;— 
The very thought of my revenges that way 
Recoils upon me; in himself too mighty, 
His parties, his alliance.—Let him be, 
Until a time may serve: For present vengeance, 
Take it on her. Camillo and Polixenes 
Laugh at me; make their pastime at my sorrow : 
They should not laugh if I could reach them ; nor 
Shall she, within my power. { Retires to the couch. 


Puocton, Tuastus, and PauLina without, L 


Tha, You must not enter. 
Pau. Nay, rathez, good my lords, be second to me ; 
Fear you his tyran ous passion more, alas ! 
Than the queen’s life? a gracious innocent soul ; 
More free than he is jealous. 
Ant. That’s enough. 
c3 
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Enter Puocion, THasius, and Pauina, with the child, v. 
wrapped in white satin. 
Pho. Madan, he hath not slept to-night; commanded 
None should come at him. 
Pau. (1.) Not so hot, good sir ; 
1 come to bring him sleep. ’Tis such as you, 
That creep like shadows by him, and do sigh 
At each his needless heavings—such as you | 
Nourish the cause of his awaking: I 
Do come, with words as med’cinal as true, 
To purge him of that humour, 
That presses him from sleep. 
Leo. What noise there, ho? 
Pau. No noise, my lord ;. but needful conference, 
About some gossips for your highness. 
Leo. How ?— 
Away with that audacious lady.—Antigonus, 
1 charg’d thee that she should not come about me. 
Ant. I told her so, my lord, 
On your displeasure’s peril, and on mine, 
She should not visit you. 
Pau. Good my liege, I come, 
And I beseech you, hear me, who profess 
Myself your loyal servant, your physician, 
Your most obedient counsellor: yet that dare 
Less appear so, in comforting your evils, 
Than such as may seem yours: I say, | come 
From your good queen. 
Leo. Good queen ! 
Pau. Good queen, my lord—good queen: I say; ane 
queen 
And would By combat make her good, so were I 
A man, the worst about you. 
Leo. Force her hence. 
Pau. Let him, that makes but trifles of his eyes, 
First hand me: on mine accord Pl off ; 
But, first, P11 do my errand.—The good queen, 
For she i is good, hath brought you forth a daughter : 
Here ’tis; commends it to your blessing. 
[Kneels, and lays the Chald at his feet. 
Leo. [Rising and coming forward.]. Out! 
A mankind witch! Hence with her,‘®ut o’door : 
A most intelligencing bawd! 
Pau. (Near the Child.] Not so: 
I am as ignorant in that, as you 
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In so entitling me: and no less honest 
Than you are mad: which is enough, I’ll warrant, 
As this world goes, to pass for honest. 
Leo. (c.) Traitors ! | 
Will you not push her out ?—Give her the bastard : 
Thou dotard, [7'o Antigonus.] thou art woman-tir’d, un- 
roosted 
By thy dame Partlet here— 
Take’t up, I say ; give’t to thy crone. 
Pau. For ever 
Unvenerable be thy hands, if thou 
Tak’st up the princess, by that forced baseness 
Which he has put upon’t ! 
Leo. He dreads his wife ! ; 
Pau. So I would, you did ; then, ’twere past all doubt, 
You’d call your children yours. 
Leo, A nest of traitors ! 
Ant. I am none, by this good light. 
Pau. Nor I; nor any 
But one, that’s here ; and that’s himself: for he 
The sacred honour of himself, his queen’s, 
His hopeful son’s, his babe’s, betrays to slander, 
Whose sting is sharper than the sword’s: and will not 
Once remove 
The root of his opinion, which is rotten, 
As ever oak or stone was sound. 
Leo. (R. c.) This brat is none of mine. 
Pau. [Comes a little forward.) ’Tis yours ; 
And, might we lay the old proverb to your charge. 
So like you, ’tis the worse. [Goes back to the Child, and 
takes it up.| Behold, my lords, 
Although the print be little, the whole matter 
And copy of the father : eye, nose, lip, 
The trick of his frown, his forehead ; nay, the valley, 
The pretty dimples of his chin, and cheek, 
[ Brings it forward. 
And thou, good goddess Nature, which has made it 
So like to him that got it, if thou hast 
The ordering of the mind too, ’mongst all colours 
No yellow in’t; lest she suspect, as he does, 
Her children not her husband’s ! 
Leo. A gross hag !— 
And, lozel, thou art worthy to be hang’d, 
That wilt not stay her tongue. 
Ant. (rk. c.) Hang all the husbands 
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That cannot do that feat, you’ll leave. yourself 
Hardly one subject. | 
Leo. Once more, take her hence. 
Pau. A most unworthy and unnatural lord 
Can do no more. 
I will not call you tyrants : 
But this most cruel usage of your queen 
Savours of tyranny, and will ignoble make you, 
Yea, scandalous to the world. 
Leo. On your allegiance, 
Out of the chamber with her. Were I a tyrant, 
Where were her life ? 
Away with her. [Returning to his seat. 
Pau. 1 pray you, do not push me; I’ll be gone. 
Look to your babe, my lord; ’tis yours; Jove send her 
A better guiding spirit! [Lays the Child at his Feet. J 
What need these hands ? 
You, that are thus so tender o’er his follies, 
Will never do him good, not one of you. 
So, so; [To Antigonus.| Farewell; we are gone. 
(Exit Paulina, i 
Leo. Thou, traitor, hast set on thy wife to this. 
My child! Away with’t !—Even thou, that hast 
A heart so tender o’er it, take it hence, 
And see it instantly consum’d with fire ; 
Even thou, and none but thou. Take it up straight; 
Within this hour bring me word ’tis done, 
And by good testimony, or I’ll seize thy life, 
With what thou else call’st thine. Go—do it—hence— 
For thou sett’st on thy wife. 
Ant. (R.) I did not, sir ; 
These lords, my noble fellows, if they please, 
Can clear me in’t. 
Pho. We can: My royal liege, 
He is not guilty of her coming hither. 
_ Leo. You are traitors, all. 
Ant. ’Beseech your highness give us better credit : 
We have always truly serv’d you ; and beseech 
So to esteem of us: and on my knees I beg, 
(As recompense of my dear services, 
Past, and to come,) that you do change this purpose ; 
Which, being so horrible, so bloody, must 
Lead on to some foul issue ; We beseech— 
Leo. Rhee Shall I live on to see this creature kneel 
And call me father? Better end it now, 
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Than curse it then. But, be it; let it live: 
It shall not, neither. You, withdraw awhile. ! 
[Exeunt Phocion and Thasius, 1 L. 
You, sir, come you hither, 
- You, that have been so tenderly officious 
With Lady Margery, your widwife, there, | 
To save this bastard’s life ; [ Antigonus advunces to him, c.] 
for, ’tis a bastard, 
So sure as this beard’s gray ; ; what will you adventure 
To save this brat’s life ? 
Ant. Any thing, my lord, 
That my abilities may undergo, 
And nobleness impose : at least, thus much— 
Pll pawn the little blood which I have left, 
To save the innocent: any thing posgible. 
Leo, It shall be possible ¥ {Draves hie sword. 3 Swear 
by this sword, 
Thou wilt perform my bidding. 
Ant. I will, my lord. 
Leo. Mark, "and perform it; (see’st thou ?) for the fail 
Of any point ‘n't, shall not only be 
Death to thyself, "but to thy lewd-tongu’d wife, 
Whom, for this time, we pardon. We enjoin thee, 
As thou art liegeman to us, that thou carry 
This hateful issue of Polixenes, 
To some remote and desert place, quite out 
Of our dominions, and that there thou leave it, 
Without more mercy, to its own protection, 
And favour of the climate. As by strange fortune 
It came to us, I do in justice charge thee — 
On thy soul’s peril, and thy body’s torture— 
That thou commend it strangely to some place, 
Where chance may nurse or end it. Take it up. 
{ Retires and sits, 
Ant. (c.) I swear to do this; though a present death 
Had been more merciful. {Takes up the Child.] Come on, 
poor babe ; 
Some powerful spirit instruct the kites and ravens, 
To be thy nurses! Wolves and bears, they say, 
Casting their savageness aside, have done 
Like offices of pity. Sir, be prosperous 
In more than this deed does require ! and blessing, 
Against this cruelty, fight on thy side, 
Poor thing, condemn’d to loss ! 
{ Eatt Antigonus with the Child, R. 
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Leo. I'll not rear 
wAne*he~’5 Ay Bel | | {A Trumpet sounds, L,} 


Enter Puocion and THASIvs, L. 


ho. (t.) Please your highness, posts, 
‘Frdm those yot sent to the oracle, are come 
An hour since ; Cleomenes and Dion, 
Being well arriv'’d from Delphos, are even now 
Entering the court. 

Leo. { Rises.| This good speed foretells, 
The great Apollo suddenly will have 
The truth of this appear. Prepare you, lords ; 
Summon a session, that we may arraign 
Our most disloyal lady ; for, as she hath: 
Been publicly accus’d, so shall she have 
A just and open trial. Leave me ; 
And think upon my bidding. 
{Exeunt, Leontes, 8. Phocion and Thasius, i. 


END OF ACT II. 


ACT III. 


SCENE: 1 A Court of Justice —Trumpets sound. 


LEONTEs, seated on his Throne, Puocion, Tuasivs, Ciro- 
MENES, Dion, Lorps, OFFICERS, &e. discovered. 


Leo, This sessions (to our great grief we pronounce, ) 
Even pushes ’gainst our’ heart: the party tried, 
The daughter of a king ; our wife ; and one 
Of us too much beloved. Let us be clear’d 
Of being tyrannous, since we so openly 
Proceed to justice ; which shall have due course, 
Even to the ‘guilt, or the purgatany- — 
Produce the prisoner. | 
Tha. (R. of the table before the King.) It is his high- 
leastre:tHat the queen 
Apeaar de: person here in court. 


HERMIONE is brought. in. tL. guarded; PavuLina, Lama, 
and HERO, attending: HerMione eroéses to R. ‘and sits. 


Leo. Read the indictment. 


Pho. [Standing v. of the table, before. the King, ae } 
‘S'Hermione, queen'to Leéontes, King of Sicilia, thou art 
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here accused and arraigned of high treason, in committing 
adultery with Polixenes, King of Bohemia; and conspir- 
ing with Camillo to take away the life of our sovereign 
lord the king, thy royal husband. 
Her, [Rises, and turns to the Court.] Since what I a 
to say, must be but that : 
Which contradicts my accusation ; and ; 
The testimony on my part, no other 
But what comes from myself; it shall scarce boot me, 
To say, “ Not guilty :” mine integrity 
Being counted falsehood, shall, as I express it, 
Be so receiv’d. But thus—If powers divine 
Behold our human actions, (as they do,) 
I doubt not then, but innocence shall make 
False accusation blush, and tyranny 
Tremble at patience. You, my lord, best know, 
(Who least will seem to do so,) my past life 
Hath been as continent, as chaste, as true, 
As 1 am now unhappy; which is more. 
Than history can pattern, though devis’d, 
And play’d, to take spectators ; for behold me, 
A fellow of the royal bed, which owe 
A moiety of the throne, a great king’s daughter, 
The mother to a hopeful prince, here standing, «: 
To prate and talk for life, and honour, ’fore 
Who please to come and hear. For life, I prize it 
As I weigh grief, which I would spare: for honour, 
Tis a derivative from me to mine, 
And only that I stand for. I appeal 
To your own conscience, sir, before Polixenes 
Came to your court, how was I in your grace, 
How merited to be so? since he came 
With what encounter so uncurrent I 
Have strained to appear thus: if one jot beyond 
The bound of honour; or, in act, or will, 
That way inclining ; harden’d be the hearts 
Of all that hear me, and my near’st of kin 
Cry, Fie upon my srave! { Sits. 
Leo. I ne’er heard yet, 
That any of these bolder vices wanted 
More impudence to gainsay what they did, 
Than to perform it first. 
Her. { Rises.] That’s true enough ; : 
Though tis a saying, sir, not due to me. [ Sits, 
Leo. As you were past all shame, 
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Those of your faet are so) so past all truth :. 
hich to deny, concerns more than avails ; 
For as 
Thy brat hath been cast out, like to itself, 
No father owning it, (which is, indeed, 
More criminal in thee than it,) so thou 
Shalt feel our justice ; in whose easiest passage, 
Look for no less than death. 

Her, Sir, spare your threats ; { Rises. 
The bug, which you would fright me with, I seek. 
To me can life be no commodity ; 

The crown and comfort of my life, your favour, 

I do give lost; for I do feel it gone, 

But know not how it went: My second joy, 

The first-fruits of our marriage, from his presence 
T am barr’d, like one infectious : My third comfort, 
Starr’d most unluckily, is from my breast, 

The innocent milk in its most innocent mouth, 
Hal’d out to murder: Myself on every post 
Proclaim’d a strumpet: With immodest hatred, 
The childbed privilege denied, which “longs 

To women of all fashion: Lastly, hurried 

Here to this place, i’the open air, before 

I have got strength of limit. Now, my liege, 
Tell me what blessings I have here alive, 

That I should fear to die? Therefore, proceed. 
But yet, hear this ; mistake me not ;—No!—life? 
I prize it not a straw; but, for mine honour, 
(Which I would free,) if I shall be condemn’d 
Upon surmises ; (all proofs sleeping else 

But what your jealousies awake ;) I tell you, 
’Tis rigour and not law.—Your honours all, 

I do refer me to the oracle: 

Apollo be my judge. [ Sits. 

Leo. Bring forth, 

And in Apollo’s name, his oracle. 

Her. The Emperor of Russia was my father: 
QO, that he were alive, and here beholding 
His daughter’s trial! that he did but see 
The flatness of my misery; yet with eyes 
Of pity, not revenge ! 

Pho. You here shall swear upon this sword of justice, 
Theat you, Cleomenes and Dion, have 

| both at Delphos; and from thence have brought 
This sealed up oracle, by the hand deliver’d 
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Of great Apollo’s priest; and that, sinee then 
You have not dar’d to break the holy seal, 
Nor read the secrets in’t. 

Cle. All this we swear. 

Leo. Break up the seals, and read. 


Pho. [Unlocks the Oracle, and takes out a puper— Reads. 
“ Hermione is chaste ; [Hermione x. falls on her. knees, | 
Polixenes blameless; Camillo a true subject ; Leontes’ babe 
truly begotten ; and the King shall live without an heir, if 
that which is lost be not found.” 


Pau. (R. c.) Now blessed be the great Apollo! 
Her. Prais’d ! 
Leo. Hast thou read truth ? 
Pho. Ay, my lord, even so 
As it is here set down. 
Leo. The session shall proceed ; this is mere falsehood. 


Enter EmILtA, L. 


Emi. My lord the king, the king !— 
Leo. What is the business ? 
imi. O sir, I shall be hated to report it; 
The prince your son, with mere conceit and fear 
Of the queen’s speed, is dead. [ Hermione fainis. 
Leo. [Rises and goes to Hermione k.] How! dead! 
Her, Oh! oh! oh!—my son!— 
Leo. How now there ? 
Pau. This news is mortal to the queen :—Look down, 
And see what death is doing. 
Leo. Take her hence ; 
Her heart is but o’ercharg’d; she will recover.— 
[ Hermione is borne off by Paulina, Emilia, Lamia, 
and Hero, R. | 
The heavens themselves do strike at my injustice. 
I have too much believ’d mine own suspicion :-— 
’Beseech you, tenderly apply to her 
Some remedies for life-—Break up the court. 
[Trumpets sound.— Scene closes. 


SCENE II.—The King’s Closet. - 


Enter Leontes, PHacton, and THASIvs, R. 
Leo. (c.) Apollo, pardon 
[Phocion and Thastus on his 1. 
My great profaneness ’yainst thine oracle !-~- 
T’ll reconcile me to Polixenes; 
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New woo my queen; recall the good Camillo; 
Whom I proclaim a man of truth, of mercy : 
For, being transported by my jealousies 
To bloody thoughts, and to revenge, I chose 
Camillo for the minister, to poison 
My friend Polixenes : 
He, most humane, 
And fill’d with honour, to my kingly guest 
Unclasp’d my practice ; quit his fortunes here, 
Which you knew great; and to the certain hazard 
Of all uncertainties himself commended, 
No richer than his honour :— How he glistens 
Through my dark rust! and how his piety 
Does my deeds make the blacker ! 

Pau. [ Within, R.] Woe the while! 

Leo. What fit is this, good lady ? 


Enter PAvuLtna, R. 


Pau. (r.) What studied torments, tyrant, hast for me? 
What wheels, racks, fires ?— 
What old, or newer torture 
Must I receive? whose every word deserves 
To taste of thy most worst? (R. c.) Thy tyranny 
Together working with thy jealousies— 
O, think what they have done, 
And then run mad indeed! stark mad! for all 
Thy by-gone fooleries were but spices of it, 
When I have said, cry, woe !—the queen, the queen, 
The sweetest, dearest creature’s dead; and vengeance 
for’t 
Not drop’d down yet. 
Leo. The higher powers forbid ! 
[Sinks into the arms of Phocion and Thasws. 
Pau. I say, she’s dead ; I’l] swear’t: if word, nor oath, 
Prevail not, go and see: if you can bring 
Tincture, or lustre, in her lip, her eye, 
Heat outwardly or breath within, I’ll serve you. 
As I would the gods.—But, O thou tyrant ! 
Do not repent these things; for they are heavier 
Than all thy woes can stir: therefore betake thee 
To nothing but despair. A thousand knees 
Ten thousand years together, naked, fasting, 
Upon a barren mountain, and still winter 
In storm perpetual, could not move the gods 
To look that way thou wert. 
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Leo. Go on, go on ; ‘ i tod MV 
Thou canst not speak teo much ; Thave deserv? 4, awd 
All tongues to talk their bitterest. . Lid aT 
Pho. Say no more; Coed ative) 
Howe’er the business goes, you have made ini nth yt 
I’the boldness of your speech. “ yer Pest rsc| 
Pau. I’m sorry for’t: iit bad 


All faults I make, when I shall. come to know then onl 
Ido repent. Alas! I have show’d too mush ..... dja 
The rashness of a woman: he is touch’d. ©, . or Sg 10 
To the noble heart.—What’s gone, and a ose ee 
Should be past grief: Do not receive, vanes  dunoidT 
At my petition, I beseech you; rathery 25, ut, yc eso 
Let me be punish’d, that have ‘minded YOR a4: iP Toh 
Of what you should forget. Now, geod, my: Jiege—wy.4 
Sir, royal sir—forgive a foolish woman : 

The love I bore your queen—Lo, fool again ? 

I'll speak of her no more, nor of your-childveng .. yn4 


I'll not remember you of my own lord, Aa es re Aw 
Who is lost too: Take your patience to. you, ... se ged W 
And I'll say nothing. pas ht 
Leon. [ Rising as from a reverie. | Theu digst speak buty 
well, AouaT 
When most the truth ; which I receive much weit, aed 
Than to be pited of thee.—’ Prithee, bring-me .. ++ inf 
To the dead bodies of my queen and. son : er Tae7. 6. 
One grave shall be for both: Upon them shall..: . aca 


The causes of their death appear, unto ’ oY 
Our shame perpetual.— Once a day I’ll visit 

The chapel where they lie; and tears, ae pions “taif 
Shall be my recreation : So long as | bok he med 
Nature will bear up with this exercise, 

So long I daily vow to use it. Come, =. 2 ft uy 
And lead me to these sorrows.  . [Exeunt, Bey 


SCENE III.—Bohemia.—A desert Country, newr fie 
Enter ANTIGONUS, R. U. E. with the Cui, and @: 5 


” MARINER, L. tee 
Ant. Thou art perfect then, our ship hath thdoneb pn : 
The deserts of Bohemia ? FS edteg ad 
Mar. Ay, my lord; and fear ¢ a9T 
We have janded in ill time : the skies Jaok isn, nee 
And threaten present blusters. In my ca a 


The heavens with that we have in hand are.apgyyitvot «'f 
_ And frown upon us. ae 
D2 
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_ dat. Their sacred wills be done!++Go, get aboand ;: 
Look te.thy.bark ; I'll not be long before’. 9): ¢. 
I call upon thee. Sve Goh athe t eats 
Mar. Make your best haste sand fo not. 
Too far i’the tand:: ’tis like to be loud -weather : 
Resides, this: place is fameas dor the creatures 
Of prey, that keep upon’t. °° ut 
Aut. Go thou away). 
I'll follow instantly... be vey ee 
Mar. I am glad at-heart «> 
To be so rid o’the business. | (Beit Mariner, R. 
Ant. (c.) Come, poor babe : — ; : 
I’ve heard (but not believ’d) ithe spirits. -of the. dead. 
May walk again: if such thing be, thy mother 
Appear’d to me last night; for ne’er was dream 
So like a waking. To me comes a crekture, 
Sometimes her head on one side, some another ;—~ — 
I never saw a vessel of like sorrow, 
So filled, and so becoming ;—in pure white robes, 
Like very sanctity, she did approach 
My cabin where I lay ; thrice bow’d before me ; 
And, gasping to begin some speech, her eyes 
Became two spouts: the fury spent, anon 
Did this break from her :—‘‘ Good ‘Antigonus, 
Since fate, against thy better disposition, 
Hath made thy person for the thrower-out 
Uf my poor babe, according to thine oath— 
Places remote enough are in Bohemia ; 
There weep, and leave it crying; and, for the babe 
Is counted lost for ever, Perdita, 
I prithee call’t: For this ungetitle business, 
Put on thee by my lord, thou ne’er shalt see 
Thy wife Paulina more :”—and so, with shrieks, 
She melted into air ;— hp HS, aI 
Dreams are toys ; 
Yet, for this once, yea, superstitiously, 
I will be squar’d by this. I do believe 
“Hermione hath suffered death ; and that 
Apollo would, this being indeed the issue 
Of King Polixenes, it should here be laid, 
Either for life, or death, upon the earth eee ae 
Of its right father. Blossdm ,‘Bpeed thee well! 
'Therelie;— — | [Laying down the Chedd. 
rAnd there thy character ;— = “[‘Litys down a Puper. 
There these ;—- [Lays down a Casket. 
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Which may, if fortune please, oo breed. tlite, pretty, 
And still rest thines | * (age taal Wadd. 
The storm begins :— Poor wictll aoalt goqis Higa J 
That, for thy mothet’s-fault, art. thus exposid co 
To loss, and what mny follow !~Fare thee ately ooT 
S weet |My: heart bleeds : and ‘nest aecyre/d) qn 8204 
To be by oath enjoin’d to this:-+-Marewell beds . 7914 tO 
[ Thunder, cand: cdismad lemadlin 
The day frowns more and more ; thon'rt dike te didne ltt 
A lullaby too rough: I never sawii isso: ree Fowl 
The heavens so dim by day... ic) [ Moise.qfi diachieds. 
A savage clamour ? [ dA Beanseon ata dishince. 
This is the chase. Well may I get abroad! j:.:.55 97°] 
[Eaxit, the Bear following toscards the Sip. 
Ruin— Wind—Thundern, 5 bys gg A 
Enter a SHEPHERD, L. UB. iil 04 
She. I would there were no age betweenw::ten anid 
three-and-twenty; or that youth would. sleep :ousathe 
rest; for there is nothing in the between, : but. petting 
wenches with child, wronging the ancientry,: stealink, 
fighting. (Horns sound.| Hark you :nowlw Wowldditiy 
but these boiled brains of nineteen, aad oy stwienty, 
hunt this weather? They have prcnomracaee talib 
best sheep, which, I fear, the wolf gvidl apamer fired than 
the master: if any where,d have uthewny sta hp then saa - 
side, browzing of ivy. . 4§od :lyokyqn/itibgbéhy will | 
[Seeing the Child.] What. /haxg,we here f«dMaerqy en's, !a 
barne, a very pretty barne },, A:boy ar @ child, I:wonelet ? 
A pretty one, a very pretty one. Sure, some scape’: 
though I am not bookish, yet I can read :waitingrgentib- 
woman in the scape. This has been sonie stainswark, 
some behind-door work ; they were wanmer that got thf, 
than the poor thing is here. I'll take it: up for pity: ate 
Ill tarry till my son come; he hollea’d aut evem Bow. 


Whoa, hohoa ! vob ooe eat pord 
Ciown within, BR. it ood to 
Clo. Hilloa, loa! ae od Tw J 


She. What, art so near? If thou’ It gea a a thing Ashik 
on when thou art dead and buried, come enn ollogé 
Enter PioWn, Recht yaral 1O 
What ail’st thou, man ? . reds LAY yot reds 
Clo. (L. c.) T have seen two such sights, diymeazi 10 
and by land ! but 4. am not to say, it is a sea4; fensit tis 
now the sky ; betwixt the firmament apd dt, youlnbanot 
thrust a bodkin’s point. wed? aya dtl 
D3 
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She. Why, boy, how is it? . 

Clo. I would, you did but see how it chafes, how it 
rages, how it takes up the shore! but that’s not to the 
point. O, the most piteous cry of the poor souls ! some- 
times to see them, and not to see them: now the ship 
boring the moon with her main- -mast ; arid anon swal- 
lowed with yest and froth, as you’d thrust a ‘cork into a 
hogshead. And then for the land service—To see how 
the bear tore out his shoulder bone; how‘he cried to me 
for help, and said, his name was Antigonus, ainobleman :~- 
But.to make an end of the ship—to see how the sea flap- 
dragoned it: but, first, how the poor souls roar’d, and 
the sea mock’d them ; "and how the poor old gentleman 
roar’d, and the bear mock’d him ; both mnute louder 
than the sea, or weather. 

She. "Name of mercy, when was this, boy 7 

Clo. Now, now; I have not winked since I saw these 
sights: the men are not yet. cold under waters nor the 
bear half dined.on the gentleman ; he’s at it now. 

She. "Would I had been by, to have helped the old 
man! Butlook thee here, boy. Now bless thyself; 
thou met’st.weitls things dying—I with things new-born, 
[ Going to tip Qaiid.) Here’ Sia sight for thee: look thee, 
a bearing tetis for a ‘squire’s chid! Look thee here ; 
take up, gale up, boy ; open’t: So let’s see :—It was 
told me I-abould be rich, by the fairies :—This is some 
Changeling: Open’t: What’s within, boy ? 

Clo. You’re a made old man ; if the sins of your youth 
are forgiven you, you’re well to live. Gold! ail gold! 

She. This is fairy gold, boy, and ’twill prove so.— 
Up with it, keep it close; home, home, the next way. 
We are lucky, boy ; and to be so “still, requires nothing 
but secrecy. Let my sheep go. Come, good boy, the 
next way home. 

Clo. Go you the next way with your findings; Pll go 
see if the bear be gone from the gentleman. They are 
never curst, but when they are hungry: if there be any 
of him left, TH bury it. [ Goes up the stage. 

She. That’s a good deed. If thou may’st discern by 
that which is left of him, what he As, fetch me to the 





sight of him. 
Clo.: Marry, witl'I. . (ot we Bait, Rk. 0. EB 
She. ’Tis g : y day, boys alia -we'll .do. good 
deeds (Exit, 1. 0. £. 


END OF ACT LIT. 
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ACT IV. 


SCENE I.—Bohemia.—A Room in the Palace of 
Polixenes. 


Enter PoLixenes and CAMILLO, L. 


Pol. (c.) I pray thee, good Camillo, be no more im- 
portunate: ’tis a death to grant this. 

Cam. (L. c.) It is sixteen years since I saw my coun- 
try: besides, the penitent king, my master, has sent for 
me: to whose feeling sorrows I might be some allay ; 
which is another spur to my departure. 

Pol. Of that fatal country, Sicilia, ’prithee, speak no 
more. Say to me, when saw’st thou the Prince Florizel 
my son? I have eyes under my service, which look 
upon his removedness: from whom I have this intelli- 
gence; that he is seldom from the house of a most 
homely shepherd; a man, they say, that, from very 
nothing, is grown into an unspeakable estate. 

Cam. 1 have heard, sir, of such a man, who hath a 
daughter of most rare note : the report of her is extended 
more, than can be thought to begin from sucly a cottage. 

Pol. That’s likewise part of my intelligence. Thou 
shalt accompany us to the place; where we will, not 
appearing what we are, have some question with the 
shepherd ; from whose simplicity, I think it not uneasy 
to get the cause of my son’s resort thither. ’Pr’ythee, 
be my present partner in this business, and lay aside the 
thoughts of Sicilia. 

Cam. I obey your commands. 

Pol. My best Camillo! We must disguise ourselves. 

[ Exeunt, t. 


SCENE II.—The open Country. 


Enter AUTOLYCUS singing. 


When daffodils begin to peer— 
With, hey ! the doxy over the dale, 
Why, then comes in the sweet o’the year ; 
For the red blood reigns in the winter’s pale. 


I have serv’d Prince Florizel, and, in my time, wore 
three-pile ; but now I am out of service, , [ Sings. 


The white sheet bleaching on the hedgp+ 
With, hey the sweet birds, O, ho y sing! 
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Doth set my pugging tooth on edge ; 
For a quart of ale is a dish for a king. 


The lark, that tirra-lirra chaunts-— ? 
With hey! with hey! the thrush and the jay, 
Are gaa songs for me and my aunts ; 
Wiifle we lie tumbling in the hay. 


My traffic'is sheets ; when the kite builds, look to lesser 
linen. My father named me Autolycus: who, being, as 
I am, littered under Mercury, was likewise a snapper- up 
of unconsidered trifles. With die, and drab, I purchased 
this comparison ; and my revenue is the silly cheat. A 
prize! a prize ! [ Retires, .. 

Enter CLown, R. re 

Clo. (c.) Let me see. Every ‘leven wether tods ; 
every tod yields—pound and odd shilling: fifteen hun- 
dred shorn—what comes the wool to ? 

Aut. [Slyly advancing behind him.] If the springe hold, 
the cock’s mine. 

Clo. I cannot do’t without counters. 

. [ Takes out a paper, and reads. 
Let me see: what am I to buy for our sheep-shearing 
feast! “ Three pound of sugar; five pound of rice.”—What 
will this sister of mine do with rice? But my father 
hath made her mistress of the feast, and she lays it on. 
“¢ Mace dates,’””—none ; that’s out of my note: “ nutmegs, 
seven ; four pound of prunes, and as many of raisins o’the sun.” 

Aut. [Wallowing on the ground.) O, that eyer I was 
born ! 

Clo. [Turning round much alarmed.| Pthe name of me— 

Aut. O, help me, help me: pluck but off these rags ; 
and then— 

Clo. Alack, poor soul! thou hast need of more rags to 
lay on thee, rather than have these off. 

Aut. 1am robbed, sir, and beaten; my money and 
apparel ta’en from me, and these detestable things put 
upon me. 

Clo. [Bending over him.] What, by a horseman, or a 
footman ? 

Aut. A footman, sweet sir, a footman. 

Clo. Indeed, he should be a footman, by the garinents 
he has left with thee ; if this be a horseman’s coat, it hath 
seen very hot eggpice. Lend me thy hand, J'll help thee. 
Come, lend me @y hand. { Helping him up. 
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Aui. O, good sir, softly, good sir: I fear, sir, my 
shoulder-blade is out. 

Clo. How now? Canst stand ? 

Aut. Softly, dear sir; [Picks the Clown’s Pocket] good 
sir, softly. You ha’ done me a charitable office. 

Clo. Dost lack any money? I have a little money for 
thee. 

Aut. No, good sweet sir; no, I beseech you, sir: I 
have a kinsman not past three quarters of a mile hence, 
unto whom I was going; I shall there have money, or 
any thing I want: offer me no money, I pray you! that 
kills my heart. 

Clo. What manner of fellow was he that robbed you ? 

Aut. A fellow, sir, that I have known to go about 
with trol-my-dames; I knew him once a servant of the 
prince; I cannot tell, good sir, for which of his virtues it 
was, but he was certainly whipped out of the court. 

Clo. His vices, you would say ; there’s no virtue whip- 
ped out of the court. 

Aut. Vices, f would say, sir. I know this man well ; 
he hath been since an ape-bearer ; then a process server, 
a bailiff; then he compassed a motion of the prodigal 
son, and married a tinker’s wife within a mile where my 
land and living lies; and having flown over many knav- 
ish professions, he settled only in rogue: some call him, 
Autolycus. 

Clo, Out upon him! Prig, for my life, prig: he 
haunts wakes, fairs, and bear-baitings. 

Aut. Very true, sir; he sir, he; that’s the rogue that 
put me into this apparel. 

Clo. Not a more cowardly rogue in all Bohemia; if 
you had but looked big, and spit at him, he’d have run. 

Aut. I must confess to you, sir, I am no fighter: I am 
false of heart that way ; and that he knew, I warrant him. 

Clo. How do you, now? 

Aut. Sweet sir, much better than I was; I can stand, 
and walk: I will even take my leave of you, and pace 
softly towards my kinsman’s. 

Clo. Shall I bring thee on the way ? 

Aut. No, good-faced sir ; no, sweet sir. 

Clo. Then fare thee well; I must go buy spices for 
our sheep-shearing. [ Exit Clown, t. 

Aut. Prosper you, sweet sir!—Your purse is not hot 
enough to purchase your spice. I’ll be with you at your 
sheep-shearing too: If I make not this cheat bring oat 
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another, and the shearers prove sheep, let me be un- 
rolled, and my name put in the book of virtue! 


Jog on, jog on, the foot-path way, 
_ And ‘merrily hent the stile-a: 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a. [ Exit, Rr. 


SCENE III.—A Lawn before a Shepherd’s Cottage. 
Enter Frorize. and Perpita, from an alcove, R 


Flo. These, your unusual weeds, to each part of you 
Do give a life: no shepherdess ; but Flora, 
Peering in April’s front. This, your sheep-shearing, 
Is a meeting of the petty gods, 

And you the queen on’t. 

Per. (c.) Sir, my gracious lord, 
To chide at your extremes, it not becomes me ; ; 
O, pardon, that I name them : your high self, 
The gracious mark o’ the land, you have obscur’d 
With a swain’s wearing ; and me, poor lowly maid, 
Most goddess-like prank’d up. 

Flo,.{c.) I bless the time, 
When my good falcon made her flight across 
Thy father’s ground. 

Per. Now Jove afford you cause ! 
Even now I tremble 
To think, your father, by some accident, 
Should pass'this way, as you did. 

Flo. Thou dearest Perdita, 

With thége fore’d thoughts, I ae darken not 
The mirth o’ér the feast: Or I I be thine, my fair, 
Or nat my father’s. 

To. thie L-am anost constant, 

se aioe. SRY NO, 


[Tabor « and Pipe within, L.] 


Your guests are coming ; 
Lift up your countenance ; as it were the day 
Of celebration of that nuptial, which 
We two have sworn shall come. 
Per. O lady fortune, 
Stand you auspicious ! 
Flo. See, your guests approach : 
Address yourself to ¢ntextain them sprightly, - 
And let’s be red with mirth. 
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Enter L. vu. E. Crown, Mopsa, Dorcas, Saepnerns, 
SHEPHERDESSES ; and "the SHEPHERD, with POLIXENES, 
and CAMILLO, disguised. 


She. Fie, daughter! when my old wife liv’d, upon 
This day, she was both pantler, butler, cook ; 
Both dame and servant: welcom’d all ; serv'd all : 
You are retir’d, 
As if you were ‘a feasted one, and not . 
The hostess of the meeting: ’Pray you, bid 
These unknown friends to us welcome; for it is 
A way to make us better friends, more known. 
Come, quench your blushes ; and present yourself 
That which you are, mistress o’the feast : Come on, 
And bid us welcome to your sheep-shearing, 
As your good flock shall prosper. 
Per. Welcome, sirs!— _ 
It is my father’s will, I should take on me 
The hostess-ship o’the day :—You’re welcome, sirs. 
[Perdita sings. ] 
(This is sometimes omitted.) 
Come, come, my good shepherds, our flocks we 
shear ; 
In your holiday suits, with your lasses appear: 
The happiest of folks are -the guileless and free, 
And who are so guileless, so happy, ‘as we ? 


That giant, Ambition, we never can dread ; 

Our roofs are too low’ for so lofty a head ; 

Content and sweet cheerfulness open our ‘door, 

They smile ‘with the simple, and feed with the poor | 


When love has possess’d us, that love we reveal ; 
Like the flocks that we feed, are the passions we feel ; 
So harmless, and simple, we sport and we play, 

And leave to fine folks to deceive and betray. 


Cam. (1.) Good sooth, she is the queen of curds and 
creams ! 

Per. (c.) Give me those flowers there, Dorcas.—Re- 

verend sirs, °° [To Polixenes ‘and Camillo, L. 

For you there’s rosemary, and rue: | 
Grace, and remembrance, be to you both, | 
And welcome to our shearing! | 

Pol. (t.) Shepherdess, ’’ is 
(A fair one are you,) well you fit ovr ages” 
With flowers of winter. 
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_ Cam. T should leave grazing, were [ of your flock, 
And only live by gazing. - 
Per. Out, alas ! 
You'd be so lean, that blasts of January 
Would blow you through and through.— Now, my fairest 
friend, 
I would Tt had some flowers of the spring, that might 
Become your time of day 5 and yours, and yours ; 
That wear upon your virgin branches yet 
Your maiden honours growing ;-— 
Daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets, dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primroses, 
That die, unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength ; 
Bold oxlips, and 
The crown- imperial !—Q, these [ lack, 
To make you garlands of: ; and my sweet friend, 
[To florizel, R. 
To strow him o’er and o’er. 

Ilo, What, like a corse ? 

Per. No, like a bank, for love to lie and play on; 
Not like a corse : or if—not to be buried, 

But quick, and in mine arms. 
[ Florizel and Perdita retire, and sit in the alcove, &. 

Pol. This is the prettiest low-born lass, that ever 
Ran on the green-sward : nothing she does, or seems, 
Liut smacks of something greater than herself ; 

Too noble for this place. 
CLowN, Sc. advance. 

Clo. Come on, strike up. 

Dor, Mopsa must be your mistress : marry, garlic, 
To mend her kissing with ! 

Mop. Now, in good time! 

Clo. 1s there no manners left among maids ?—Is there 
not milking-time, when. you are going to bed, or kiln 
hole, to whistle off these secrets ; but you must be tittle- 
tattling before all our guests ~ Tis well they are whis- 
pering.—Not a word, a word; we stand upon our man- 
ners.—Come, strike up. 

[A DANcE of SHEPHERDS and SHEPHERDESSES. | 

Pol. (L.) ’Pray, good shepherd, what 
Fair swain is this, now talking with your daughter ? 
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She. (n.) They call him Doricles; and he boasts 
himself 
To have a worthy feeding : 
He says, he loves my daughter 
And, to be plain, 
I think, there is not half a kiss to choose, 
Who loves another hest.— 
If young Doricles 
Do light upon her, she shall bring him that 
Which he not dreams of. 


Enter a NEATHERD, R. 


Nea. (R.) O, master, if you did but hear the pedlar at 
the door, you would never dance again after a tabor and 
pipe: he sings songs faster than you'll tell money; he 
utters them, as he had eaten ballads, and all men’s ears 
grew to his tunes. 

Clo. (c.) He could never come better-; he shall 
come in. 

Nea. He hath songs, for man or woman, of all sizes; 
ribands of all the colours i’the rainbow; inkles, cad- 
disses, cambrics, lawns: why, he sings them over, as 
they were gods or goddesses. 

Clo.. ’Prithee, bring him in; and let him approach 
singing. [Exit Neatherd, r.] 1 love a ballad but even 
too well; if it be doleful matter, merrily set down or a 
very pleasant thing indeed, and sung lamentably. 


Enter AvTOLYcCUS, singing, and the NEATHERD.—SHeEP- 
HERDS, Clowns, and Mains gather round him, c. 

Will you buy any tape, 
Or lace for your cape, 

My dainty duck, my dear-a? 
Any silk, any thread, 
Any toys for your head, 

Of the newest, and fin’st, fin’st wear-a? 
Come to the Pedlar, 
Money’s a medler, 

That doth utter all men’s ware-a. 


Mop. Come, you promised me a tawdry lace and a 
pair of sweet gloves. 
Dor. He hath promised you more than that, or there 
be liars. 
Mop. He hath paid you all he promised you: may be, 
he has paid you more.-—Come, come. 
& 
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Clo. Have I not told thee, how I was cozened by the 
way, and lost all my money ? 

Aut. And indeed, sir, there are cozeners abroad ; 
therefore it behoves men to be wary. 

Clo. What hast here? ballads? 

Mop. ’Pray now, buy some; I love a ballad in print, 
a’-life ; for then we are sure they are true. 

Aut. Here’s one to a very doleful tune—how a 
usurer’s wife was brought to bed of twenty money-bags 
at a burden ; and how she long’d to eat adders’ heads, 
and toads carbonadoed. 

Mop. Is it true, think you? 

Aut. Very true; and but a month old. 

Dor. Bless me from marrying a usurer! 

Aut. Here’s the midwife’s name to’t, one mistress 
Taleporter ; and five or six honest wives that were pre- 
sent: Why should I carry lies abroad ? 

Mop. ’Pray you now, buy it. 

Clo. Come on, lay it by: And let’s first see more 
ballads: we’ll buy the other things anon. 

Aut. Here’s another ballad—of a fish, that appeared 
upon the coast, on Wednesday the fourscore of April, 
forty thousand fathom above water, and sung this bal- 
lad against the hard hearts of men: it was thought she 
was a woman, and was turned into a cold fish, for she 
would not exchange flesh with one that loved her. 

Dor. Is it true, think you ? 

Aut. Five justices’ hands at it; and witnesses more 
than my pack will hold. 

Clo. Lay it by too: Another. 

Aut. This is a merry ballad ; but a very pretty one. 

Mop. Let’s have some merry ones. 

Aut. Why, this is a passing merry one; and goes to 
the tune of, “Two maids wooing a man.” 

Dor. We can sing it; if thou’lt bear a part. 

Mop. We had the tune on’t a month ago. 

Clo. Have at it with you. 


SONG. 


By the Clown, Mopsa, and Dorcas. 


C. Get you hence, for I must go; 
Where, it fits not you to know. 
D. Whither? M. O, whither: D, Whither? 
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M. It becomes thy oath full well. 
Thou to me thy secrets tell : 
D.‘Me too, Jet me go thither. 
M. Or thou go’st to the grange, or mill ;— 
D. If to either, thou dost ill. 
_C. Neither. D. What, neither? C. Neither. 
D. Thou hast sworn my love to be ;— — 
M. Thou hast sworn it more to me? 
Then, whither go’st? say, whither? 

Clo. We'll have this song out anon by ourselves: My 
father and the gentlemen are in sad talk, and we'll not 
trouble them. Polixenes and Shepherd in ‘close’ “conference 
near L. 8. E.] Come, bring away thy padk ‘after’ Ks 
Wenches, T’ll buy for you both. vo tet? 8 have 
first choice. —Follow me, girls. 

Aut. And you shall pay well for them. _ [Sings 

Will you buy any tape, — ~~ 
Or lace for your cape, | 
My dainty duck, my dear-a? we Xe, 


[Exeunt Autolycus, Clown, Darcus, Mopsa, Nenthen 
Shepherds and Shepher desses. 


Pol. O, father, [To Shepherd] you at know more of 
that hereafter. 
How now, fair shepherd ? | 
[To F lor izel, who advances with Perdita from the alcove. 
Sooth, when I was young, 3 
I was wont eee 
To load my she with knacks: I would have ransack 4 
The pedlar’s silken treasury, and have pour'd it . 
To her acceptance ; you have let him go, 
And nothing mar ted with him. 
Flo. (¢.) ‘She prizes not such trifles as these an e3 ; 
O, hear me breathe my life 
Before this ancient sir, who, it should seem, —,, 
Hath sometime lov’d: I take thy hand ; this hai a 
As soft as dove’s down, and as white as it: ‘ 
Or Ethiopian’s tooth, or the fann’d snow, 
That’s bolted by the northern blast twice o'er. 
Cam. How prettily the young swain secms 3 to wash 
The hand, was fuir before ! 
Pol. (1.c.) You have put him out:— 
But, to your protestation ; let me hear 
What you profess. 
Flo. Do, and be witness to’t. 
Ee 


ae 
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Pol. And this my neighbour too? 

Flo. And he, and more | 
Than he, and men; the earth, the heavens, and atl: 
That—were I crown’d the most’ imperial monarch, 
Thereof most worthy; were Ithe fairest youth _ - 
That ever made eye swerve; had force and knowledge 
More than was ever man’s—I would not prize them, 
Without her love: for her, employ them. all; = 
Commend them, and condemn them, to her service, 
Or to'their own perdition. 

Shep. (.) But, my daughter, 
Say you the like to him? 

Per. (R.) Tcannot speak 
So well, nothing so well; ‘no, nor mean better ; 
By the pattern of mine own thoughts I cut out 
The purity of his. 

Shep. Take hands, a bargain ;— 
And, friends unknown, you shall bear witness to’l: 
I give my daughter to him, and will make 
Her portion equal his. 

Flo. O, that must be 
I'the virtue of your daughter: one being dead, | 
I shall have more than you can dream of yet; 
Enough then for your wonder. 

Shep. [Goes between and takes a hand of each.] 

Come, your hand’; 

And, daughter, yours. 

Pol. Soft, swain, awhile, "beseech you: 
Have you a father? | 

Flo. T have: but what of him? 

Pol. Knows he of this? . 

Flo He neither does nor shall. 

Pol. Methinks a father 
Is, at the nuptial of his son, a guest 
That beat becomes. the table : 
Reason, my son, | Cs 
Should choose himself'a wife ; but as good reason, 
The father (all whose joy is nothing else. ‘ 
But fair posterity,) should hold some counsel 
In such a business. . 

Flo. I yield ali this ; 
But, for some other reasons, my grave sir, 
Which ’tis not fit you know, T not acquaint 
My father of this business. 

Pol. Let him know’t. 
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Flo. He shall not. 

Pol. ’Prithee, let him. ©. 

Flo. No, he must not, _ 

She. Let him, my sor; ,he shall not need ta grieve: 
At knowing of thy choice. 

Flo. Comé, come, he myst noti— 
Our contract mark, | bon 

Pol. (L.c.) Mark your divorce, young § sir; Mich. 3 

[Discovering himae, 

Whom son I dare not call. | 
Thou a sceptre’s heir, 
That thus affect’st a sheep- -hook 1—Thou old ee 
I am sorry, that by hanging thee, I can put AS ns 
Shorten thy life one week.:— | 

She. Undone, undone !—I cannot speak, nor think; 
Nor dare to know that which I know. 


[ Exit Shepherd, a. 

Pol. And thou, fresh piece . 
Of excellent witchcraft—who, of force, must t know, a 
The royal fool thou cop’st with——~- hoy 

Per. O, my heart! 

Pol. Vl have thy beauty acral d with briars, and 

made. 
More homely than thy state.—For thee, fond: bos 
If I may ever know thou dost but sigh, 
That thou no more shalt see this knack (as: never 
1 mean thou shalt,) we’ll bar thee poe SUCCESSION ; 
Nor hold thee of our blood: 
Mark thou my words: 
Follow us to the court. 
Camillo, come.—- | 
And you, enchantment— 
If ever, henceforth, thau 
These rural latches to his entrance, open, 
I will devise a death as cruel for thee, 
As thou art tender to, it—Follow, aix. : 
[ice Polizenes, t 
) [Camillo stands back Wc.) oe hore’ un- 
ne — J 
I was not much afear’d; for once, or ace crf 
1 was about to speak ; and tell him plainly, . .. 
The selfsame sun, that shines upon his qpuat, 1 ce 
Hides not his visage from our cottage, but: tie 
Looks on all alike. [ Florizel takes her hand.| Wilt please 
you, sir, begone ? 
E3 
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I told you, what would come of this: ’Beseech you, 
Of your own state take care: this dream of mine 
Being now awake, I’! queen it no ‘inch further, 
Rat milk my ewes, and weep. 

Flo. Why look you so upon me: 
I am but sorry, not afear’d; delay'd, _ 
But nothing alter’d: What Iw as, I am : 
Lift up thy looks :— 
From my succession wipe me, father! J 
Am heir to my affection. 

Cam. [Comes forward, ..c.] Be advis’d=— 

Flo. (c.) Tam; and by my fancy: if hty reason 
Will thereto be obedient, I have reason; 
If not, my senses, better pleased with madnes $3, 
Do bid it welcome. 

Cam. This is desperate, sir. 

Fo. So call it; but it does fulfil my vow : : 
Not for Bohemia, nor the pomp that ‘may © 
Be thereat glean’d; for all the sun sees, or 
The close earth wombs, or the profound seas lide - 
In unknown fathoms, will I break my oath 
To this my fair belovd: Therefore I pray you,” 
As you’ve e’er been my father’s honour’d friend, 
When he shall miss me, (as, in faith | mean not 
To see him any more,) cast your good counsels 
Upon his passion: 
I am put to sea 
With her, whom here I cannot hold on shore 3 | 
And, to our need most opportune, I ‘have: * 
A vessel rides fast by. 
Hark, Perdita.— 

Cam. My lord— 

Flo. Vi) hear you by and by. 

Cum. He’s irremoveable, - ane 
Resolv'd for flight : Now were 1 ore if 
His going I could frame to serve my turn; , 
Save him from danger, do him love and honour “eee 
Purchase the sight again of dear Sicilia, — | 
And that unhappy king, my master, whom 
I so much thirst to see :—It shall be s0.— 
Sir.— 

Flo. Now, good Camillo—— 

Cam, Have you thought on 
A place, whereto you'll go? 

Fla, Not any yet. 
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Cam. Then list to me: 
This follows—-if you will not change your purpose, 
But undergo this flight— make for Sicilia ; 
And there present yourself, and your fair princess, 
For so, I see, she must be,) fore the king :— 
Methinks I see 
Leontes, opening his free arms, and weeping 
His welcome forth: asks there the son forgiveness, 
As 'twere i’the father’s person ; kisses the hands 
Of your fresh princess ; and— 

Fio. Worthy Camillo, 
What colour for my visitation shall I 
Hold up before him ? 

Cam. Sent by the king your father 
To grect him, and to give him comforts. Sir, 
The manner of your bearing towards him, with 
What you, as from your father, shall deliver, 
(Things known betwixt us three,) I'l write you down. 
And, with my best endeavours, in your absence. 
Your discontenting father I will strive 
To qualify, and bring him up to liking. 

Flo. I am bound to you: 
There is some sap in this. 


Enter Autorycus behind in.a Court Dress. 


But oh, the thorns we stand upon !—Camillo— 
Preserver of my father, now of me— 
How shall we do? 
We are not furnish’d like Bohemia’s son ; 
Nor shall appear in Sicily —~ 
Cam. My lord, 
Fear none of this: I think, you know, my fortunes 
Do all lie there; it shall be so my care 
To have you royally appointed, as if 
The scene you play were mine. 
Aut. [ Buck ground.] So, s0—-I smell the trick of it 
Per, But my poor father — 
Cam. Fear not, fair shepherdess-—he shall be safe 
Flo, Thus we set on, Camillo, to the sea-side :— 
Come, dearest Perdita : :—and fortune speed us ! 
[Exeunt Florizel and Perdita, rx 
Cam. The swifter speed the better. 
Aut, If I could overhear him now— 
Cam. What I do next, shall be to tell the kine 
Of this escape, and whither they are bound 
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Wherein my hope is, I shall so prevail, 
To force him after ; in whose company 
I shall review Sicilia ; for whose sight 
I have a woman’s longing. { Eat Camillo, k. 
Aut. I understand the business—-I hear it :—the prince 
is about a piece of iniquity ; stealing away from his fa- 
ther, with his clog at his heels.—Well, 1 am trans- 
formed courtier again: four silken gamesters, who at- 
tended the king, and were revelling by themselves at 
some distance from the shepherds, have drank so plenti- 
fully, that their weak brains are turned topsy-turvy. | 
found one of them retired from the rest, sobering him- 
self with sleep under the shade of a hawthorn: I made 
profit of occasion, and exchanged garments with him ; 
the pedlar’s clothes are on his back, and the pack by his 
side, as empty as his pockets; for I had sold all my 
trumpery ; not a counterfeit stone, nor a riband, glass, 
ballad, knife, tape, glove, to keep my pack from fast- 
ing. My clown grew so in love with a new song, that 
he would not stir his pettitoes till he had both tune and 
words; which so drew the rest of the herd to me, that all 
their other senses stuck in ears: no hearing, no feeling, 
but my sir’s song, and admiring the nothing of it: So 
that, in this time of lethargy, I picked and cut most of 
their festival purses; and had not the old man come in, 
with a hubbub against his daughter and the king’s son, 
and scared my choughs from the chaff, 1 had not left a 
purse alive in the whole army. Aside, aside ;-—here is 
more matter for a hot brain. Every lane’s end yields a 
careful man work. [ Retires, k. 


Enter SHEPHERD, R. and CLOWN, L. U. E. 


Clo. See, see; what a man you are now! there is no 
other way but to tell the king she’s a changeling, and 
none of your flesh and bloud. 

She. Nay, but hear me— 

Clo. Nay, but hear me:—She being none of your flesh 
and blood, your flesh and blood has not offended the 
king ; and so your flesh and blood is not to be punished 
by him. Show those things you found about her. This 
being done, let the law go whistle; I warrant you. 

She. I will tell the king all, every word; yea, and 
his son’s pranks too; who, I may sav, is no honest man 
neither fo his father nor to me, to go about to make me 
the king’s brother-in-law. 
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Clo. Indeed, brother-in-law was the furthest off you 
could have been to him; and then your blood had been 
the dearer, by I know how much an ounce. 

Aut. [In his retreat, k.] Very wisely, puppies ! 

She. Well; let us to the king: there is that in this 
fardel, will make him scratch his beard. 

Aut. [Comes forward.] How now, rustics? whither are 
you bound ? 

She. [Shepherd and Clown take of their hats.| To the 
palace, and it like your worship. 

Aut. Your affairs there? what? with whom ?—The 
condition of that fardel, the place of your dwelling, your 
names, your ages, of what having, breeding, and any 
thing that is fitting to be known, discover. 

Clo. Are you a courtier, an’t like you, sir? 

Aut. Whether it like me, or no, I am a courtier.— 
Seest thou not the air of a courtier in these enfoldings ? 
hath not my gait in it, the measure of the court? I am 
a courtier cap-a-pé; and one that will either push on, 
or pluck back thy business there : whereupon I com- 
mand thee to open thy affair. 

She. My business, sir, is to the king. 

Aut. What advocate hast thou to him ? 

She. I know not, a’nt like you. 

Clo. Advocate’s the court word for a pheasant; say, 
you have none. 

She. None, sir; I have no pheasant, cock nor hen. 

Au:. How bless’d are we, that are not simple men! 
Yet nature might have made me as these are ; 

Therefore I'l] not disdain. 

Clo. This cannot be but a great courtier. 

She. His garments are rich, but he wears them not 
handsomely. 

Clo. A great man, I'll warrant; I know, by the pick- 
ing on's teeth. , 

Aut. The fardel there? what’s ithe farde] ?—— 
Wherefore that box ? 

She. Sir, there lie such secrets in this fardel, and 
box, which none must krow but the king; and which 
he shall know within this hour, if | may come to the 
speech of him. 

Aut, Age, thou hast lost thy labour. 

She. Why, sir? 

Aut. The king is not at the palace ; he is yome aboard 
a new ship, to purge melancholy, and air himegdf. For, 
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if thou be’st capable of things serious, thou must know, 
the king is full of grief. 

She. So ‘tis said, sir; about his son, that should have 
married a shepherd's daughter. 

Aut. If that shepherd be not in hand-fast, let him fly ; 
the curses he shal! have, the tortures he shall feel, will 
break the back of man, the heart of monster. 

Clo. Think you so, sir ? 

Aut. Not he alone shall suffer what wit can make 
heavy, and vengeance bitter; but those that are german 
to him, though removed tifty times, shall all come under 
the hangman.—An old sheep-whistling rogue, a ram- 
tender, to offer to have his daughter come into grace ?—- 
Some say, he shall be stoned; but that death is too 
soft for him, say I.--Draw our throne into a sheep-cote ! 
——~all deaths are too few; the sharpest too easy. 

Clo. Has the old man e’er a son, sir, do you hear, 
an't like you, sir? 

Aut. (c.) He has a son, who shall be flay’d alive ; 
then, ’nointed over with honey, set on the head of a 
wasp’s nest: then stand till he be three quarters and a 
dram dead: then recovered dgain with aqua-vite, or 
some other hot infusion: then, raw as he is, and in the 
hottest day prognostication proclaims, shall he be set 
against a brick-wall, the sun looking with a southward 
eye upon him; where he is to behold him with flies 
blown to death. But what talk we of those traitorly 
rascals, whose miseries are to be smiled at, their of- 
fences being so capital? Tell me, for you seem to be 
honest, plain men, what you have to the king: being 
something gently considered, I'll bring you where he is 
aboard, tender your persons to his presence, whisper 
him in your behalfs; and, if it be in man, besides the 
king, to effect your suits, here is man sha!l do it. 

Clo. He seems to be of great authority; close with 
him, give him gold; and no more ado.—Remember, 
stoned, and flay’d alive. | 

She. An't please you, sir, to undertake the business 
for us, here is that- gold I have: I'll make it as much 
more ; and leave this young man in pawn, till I bring it 
you. 

Aut. Well, give me the moiety.—Are you a party in 
this business ? 

i Clo. Is some sort, sir: but though my case be a pitiful 
ome, I hepe I shall not be flayed out of it. 
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Aut, O, that’s the case of the shepherd’s son :—- Hang 
him, he'll be made an example.—Walk before toward 
the sea-side ; go—I will but look upon the hedge, and 
follow you. 

Clo. We are blessed in this man, as I may say; 
even. blessed. 

She. Let’s before, as he bids us: he was provided to 
do us good. [Exeunt Shepherd and Clown, t. 

Aut. If I had a mind to be honest, I see fortune 
would not suffer me ; she drops booties in my mouth. I 
am courted now with a double occasion; gold, and a 
means to do the prince my master good; which, who 
knows how that may turn back to my advancement ? 
I will bring these two moles, these blind ones, aboard 
him: there may be matter in it. [ Exit, nr. 


END OF ACT IV. 


ACT V. 


SCENE I.—Sicilia.—The Palace.—The King’s Closet. 


Leontes, in Black, seated; CLEOMENES, standing, and 
PAULINA, in Black, seated ; discovered. 


Cle. Sir, you have done enough, and have perform'd 
A saint-like sorrow: 
At the last, 
Do, as the heavens have done; forget your evil; 
With them, forgive yourself. 

Leo. Whilst I remember 
Her, and her virtues, I cannot forget 
My blemishes in them; and so still think of 
The wrong I did myself: which was so much, 
That heirless it hath made my kingdom; and 
Destroy’d the sweet’st companion that e’er man 
Bred his hopes out of. 

Pau. True, too true, my lord: 
If, one by one, you wedded all the world— 
Or, from the all that are, took something good 
To make a perfect woman ; she, you kill’d, 
Would be unparallel’d. 
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Leo. I think so.—Kill’d! 
She I kill’d? I did so: but thou strikest me 
Sorely, to say I did: 
Now, good now, 
Say so but seldom. 
Cle. Not at all, good lady: 
You might have spoken a thousand things, that would 
Have done the time more benefit, and grac’d 
Your kindness better. 
Pau. You are one of those, 
Would have him wed again. 
Cle. If you would not so, 
You pity not the state, nor the remembrance 
Of his most sovereign name ; consider little, 
What dangers, by his highness’ fail of issue, 
May drop upon his kingdom, and devour 
Incertain lookers-on. 
Pau. The gods 
Will have fulfill’d their secret purposes : 
For has not the divine Apollo said, 
That King Leontes shall not have an heir 
Till his lost child be found? which, that it shall, 
Is all as monstrous to our human reason, 
As my Antigonus to break his grave, 
And come again to me; who, on my life, 
Did perish with the infant. 
Leo. Good Paulina— 
Who hast the memory of Hermione, 
I know, in honour—0O, that ever I 
Had squar’d me to thy counsel! then, even now, 
I might have look’d upon my queen’s full eyes ; 
Have taken treasure from her lips. 
Pau. And left them 
More rich for what they yielded. 
Leo. Thou speak’st truth. 
No more such wives; therefore, no wife : 
Til have no wife, Paulina. : 
Pau. Will you swear 
Never to marry, but by my free leave? 
Leo. Never, Paulina; so be bless’d my spirit ! 
Pau. Then, good my lord, bear witness to his oath. 
Cle. You tempt him over-much. 
Pau. I have done. 
Yet—if my lord will marry— 
Give me the office 
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To choose you a queen, sir; and she shall be such, 
As, walk’d your first queen’s ghost, it should take joy 
To see her in your arms. 


Enter Puocion, R. 


Pho. One, that gives out himself Prince Florizel, 
Son of Polixenes, with his princess, (she 
The fairest I have yet beheld,) desires access 
To your high presence. 

Leo. What with him? he comes not 
Like to his father’s greatness: his approach, 
So out of circumstance, and sudden, tells us, 
’Tis not a visitation fram’d, but fore’d 
By need, and accident. What train? 

Pho. But few, 
And those but mean. 

Leo. His princess, say you, with him? 

Pho. Ay; the most peerless piece of earth, I think, 
That e’er the sun shone bright on. 

Leo. Go, Cleomenes ; 
Yourself, assisted with your honour’d friends, 
Bring them to our embracement. 

[Exeunt Phocton and Cleomenes, R. 

Still, ’tis strange, 
He thus should steal upon us. 

Pau. [Rises.| Had our prince, 
(Jewel of children !) seen this hour, he had pair’d 
Well with this lord ; there was not full a month 
Between their births. 

Leo. Prithee, no more ; thou know’st, 
He dies to me again, when talk’d of : sure, 
When I shall see this gentleman, thy speeches 
Will bring me to consider that, which may 
Unfurnish me of reason. They are come. 


Enter CLEoMENES, FLORIZEL, PEnpiTA, and 
ATTENDANTS, R. 


Most dearly welcome, prince ! 
And your fair princess—goddess ! 
Most welcome, sir! Were I but twenty-one, 
Your father’s image is so hit in you, 
His very air, that I should call you brother, 
As I did him. 

Flo. (x.) Great sir, by his command 
Have I here touch’d Sicilia; and from him 
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Give you all greetings, that a king, and friend, 
Can send his brother 
Whom he loves 
More than all the sceptres, 
And those that bear them, living. 
Leo. (c.) O, my brother, 
(Good gentleman !) the wrongs I have done thee, stir 
Afresh within me. 
Welcome hither, 
As is the spring to the earth! And hath he too 
Expos’d this paragon to the fearful usage 
(At least, ungentle,) of the dreadful Neptune, 
To greet a man, not worth her pains; much less 
The adventure of her person ? 
Flo. Good my lord, 
She came from Libya. 
Leo. Where the warlike Smalus, 
That noble honour’d lord, is fear'd, and lov’d? 
Flo. Most royal sir, from thence; frow him, whose 
daughter 
His tears proclaim’d his, parting with her : 
My best train 
I have from your Sicilian shores dismiss’d ; 
Who for Bohemia bend, to signify 
Not only my success in Libya, sir, 
But my arrival, and my wife's, in safety, 
Here, where we are. 
Leo. The blessed gods 
Purge all infection from our air, whilst you 
Do climate here !— 
What might I have been, 
Might I a son and daughter now have look'd on, 
Such goodly things as you! [A Trumpet sounds, x 


Enter ARCHIDAMUS, attended. 


Arc. (R.) Please you, great sir, 
Bohemia greets you from himself, by me: 
Desires you to attach his son; who has 
(His dignity and duty both cast off, ) 
Fled from his father, from his hopes, and with 
A shepherd’s daughter. 
Leo. Where’s Bohemia? speak. 
Arc. Here in your city ; I now come from him 
To your court 
Whiles he was hast’ning, (in the chase 
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Of this fair couple,) meets he on the way 
The father of this seeming lady,.and 
Her brother, having both their country quitted 
With this young prince. 
Flo. Camillo has betray’d me ; 
Whose honour and whose honesty, till now, 
Endur’d all weathers. 
Arc. He’s with the king your father. 
Leo. Who? Camillo? 
Arc. Camillo, sir, who now 
Has these poor men in question. 
Per. O, my poor father ! 
The heaven sets spies upon us, will not have 
Our contract celebrated. 
Leo. You are married ? 
Flo. We are not, sir, nor are we like to he; 
The stars, I see, will kiss the valleys first. 
Leo. My lord, 
Is this the daughter of a king ? 
Flo. She is, 
When once she is my wife. | 
Leo. That once, I see, by your good father’s speed 
Will come on very slowly. I am sorry, 
Your choice is not so rich in worth as beauty, 
That you might well enjoy her. 
Flo. {To Perdita.] Dear, look up: 
Though fortune, visible an enemy, 
Shouid chase us, with my father; power no jot 
Hath she to change our loves.—’Beseec h, you, sir. 
[ To Leontes. 
Remember since you ow’d no more to time 
Than I do now: with thought of such affections, 
Step forth mine advocate ; at your request, 
My father will grant precious things as trifles. 
Leo. [Rises.] Would he do so Id beg your preciods 
mistress, 
Which he counts but a trifle. 
Pau. (L.c.) Sir, my liege, 
Your eye hath too much youth in’t: nota aabuithi 
*Fore your queen died, she was more werth such mares 
Than what you look on now. 
Leo. (x.) I thought of her, 
Even in these looks I made. But your petition 
Is yet unanswer’d : I will to your father ; 
Your honour not o’erthrown by your desires, 
F2 
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I am friend to them, and you: upon which errand | 

I now go toward him ; therefore, follow me, 

And mark what way I make: Come, good my lord. 
[Trumpets sound.— Exeunt, R. 


SCENE II.—A Square before the Palace. 
Enter Puocion and Dion, L. 


Dio. (c.) ’Beseech, you, sir, were you present at this 
relation ? 

Pho. I was by at the opening of the fardel, heard the 
old shepherd deliver the manner how he found it: 
whereupon, after a little amazedness, we were all com- 
manded out of the chamber: only this, methought, I 
heard the shepherd say, he found the child. 

Dio. I would most gladly know the issue of it. 

Pho. I make a broken delivery of the business :—But 
the changes I perceived in the king, and Camillo, were 
very notes of admiration: there was speech in their 
dumbness, language in their very gesture :— 


Enter THASIUs, R. 


Here comes a gentleman that haply knows more :— 
The news? 

Tha. Nothing but bonfires: the oracle is fulfilled ; 
the king’s daughter is found: such a deal of wonder is 
broken out within this hour, that ballad-makers cannot 
be able to express it ! 


Enter CLEMONES, R. 


Pho. How goes it now, sir? This news, which is 
called true, is so like an old tale, that the verity of it is 
in strong suspicion: has the king found his heir? 

Cleo. Most true; if ever truth were pregnant by cir- 
cumstance: the mantle of Queen Hermione ;—her jewel 
about the neck of it;—the letters of Antigonus, found 
with it ;—-the majesty of the creature, in resemblance of 
the mother ;—and many other evidences, proclaim her, 
with all certainty, to be the king’s daughter.—Did yon 
see the meeting of the two kings? 

No. 

Cleo. Then have you lost a sight, which was to. be 
seen, cannot be spoken of. There might you have be- 
held one joy crown another; there was casting up of 
eyes, holding up of hands ; with countenance of such 
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distraction, that they were to be known by garment, not 
by favour. Our king, being ready to leap out of him- 
self for joy of his found daughter, as if that joy were 
now become a loss, cries, ‘“‘ O, thy mother, thy mo- 
ther!”’—then asks Bohemia forgiveness ; then embraces 
his son-in-law; then again worries he his daughter, 
with clipping her: now he thanks the old shepherd, 
who stands by, like a weather-bitten conduit of many 
king’s reigns :—I never heard of such another encoun- 
ter, which lames report to follow it, and undoes descrip- 
tion to do it. 

Pho. What, ’pray you, became of Antigonus, that car- 
ried hence the child? 

Cle. Like an old tale still; which will have matter 
to rehearse, though credit be asleep, and not an ear open: 
he was torn to pieces with a bear: this avouches the 
shepherd’s son ; who has not only his innocence (which 
seems much) to justify him, but a handkerchief, and 
rings of his, that Paulina knows. 

Tha. What became of his bark, and his followers ? 

Cle. Wrecked, the same instant of their master’s 
death ; and in the view of the shepherd : so that all the 
instruments which aided to expose the child, were even 
then lost, when it was found.—But, O, the noble com- 
bat, that, ’twixt joy and sorrow, was fought in Paulina ; 
She had one eye declined for the loss of her husband; 
another elevated that the oracle was fulfilled ; she lifted 
the princess from the earth: and so locks her in em- 
bracing, as if she would pin her to her heart, that she 
might no more be in danger of losing. 

Pho. The dignity of this act was worth the audience 
of kings and princes ; for by such was it acted. 

Cle. One of the prettiest touches of all was, when at 
the relation of the queen’s death, with the manner how 
she came to it, (bravely confessed, and lamented by 
the king,) how attentiveness wounded his daughter: 
till, from one sign of dolour to another, she did, with an 
alas! I would fain say, bleed tears: for, I am sure, 
my heart wept blood. | : 

Dio. Are they returned to the court ? 

Cleo. No: the princess hearing of her mother’s statue, 
which isin the keeping of Paulina—a piece many years 
in doing, and now newly performed by that rare Italian 
master, Julio Romano—thither with all greediness of 
affection are they gone. 
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Pho. She hath privately, twice or thrice a-day, ever 
since the death of Hermione, visited that removed 
house. Shall we thither, and with our company piece 
the rejoicing ? 

Cle. Who would be thence, that has. the benefit of 
access? Every wink of an eye, some new grace will be 
born: our absence makes us unthrifty to our knowledge. 
Let’s along. [ Exeunt, v. 


Enter SHEPHERD and CLown, R. AUTOLICUS, L. 


She. (r.) Come, boy, I am past more children ; but 
thy sons and daughters will be all gentlemen born. 

Clo. [c. meeting Autolicus.] You are very well met, sir: 
you denied to fight with me the other day, because I 
was no gentleman born: see you these clothes? Say, 
you see them not, and think me still no gentleman born ; 
you were best say, these robes are not gentlemen born, 
Give me the lie; do; and try whether I am not now a 
gentleman born. 

Aut. (c.) I know, you are now, sir, a gentleman born. 

Clo. Ay, and have been so any time these four 
hours. 

Shep. And so have I, boy. 

Clown. So you have :—but I was a gentleman born 
before my father; for the king’s son took me by the 
hand, and called me, brother ; and then the two kings 
called my father, brother; and then the prince, my bro- 
ther—and the princess, my sister—called my father, 
father ; and so we wept :—and there was the first gen- 
tlemanlike tears that ever we shed. 

She. We may live, son, to shed many more. 

Clo. Ay; or else ’twere hard luck, being in so pre- 
posterous estate as we are. 

Aut. I humbly beseech you, sir, to pardon me all the 
faults I have committed to your worship, and to give me 
your good report to the prince, my master. 

She. ’Prithee, son, do; for we must be gentle, now 
we are gentlemen. 

Clo. Thou wilt amend thy life ? 

Aut. Ay, an it like your good worship. 

Clo, Give me thy hand :—Hast nothing in it?—-Am I 
not a courtier ?—-I must be gently considered :—Seest 
thou not the air of the court in these enfoldings ?—Hath 
not my gait in it the measure of the court ? 

Aut. Here is what gold I have, sir. 
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Clo. Well, I will swear to the prince, thou art as 
honest a true fellow as any is in Bohemia. 

She. You may say it, but not swear it. 

Clo. Not swear it, now I am a gentleman? Let boors 
and franklins say it, Pll swear it. 

She. How, if it be false, son ? 

Clo. If it be ne’er so false, a true gentleman may 
swear it, in the behalf of his friend :—And I’ll swear to 
the prince, thou art a tall fellow of thy hands, and that 
thou wilt not be drunk; but I know thou art no tall 
fellow of thy hands, and that thou wilt be drunk ; but 
[ll swear it. [Trumpets sound, 1.) Hark! the kings and 
the princes, and our kindred, are going to see the queen’s 
picture. Come, follow us: we’ll be thy good masters. 

Aut. O, sweet sir!—I have brib’d him with his own 
money ! [Exeunt, L. 


SCENE III.—Paulina’s House.—Trumpets sound. 


Enter Pottxenes, CamMILLo, PAULINA, LeonTes, Per- 
DITA, FLORIZEL, ARCHIDAMUS, EmiILIaA, Puocion, 
Hero, Cieomenes, Lamia, Dion, and Tuasius, L. 


Pau. (R. c.) What, sovereign sir, 
I did not well, I meant well: all my services 
You have paid home: but that you have vouchsaf’d, 
With your crown’d brother, and these your contracted 
Heirs of your kingdoms, my poor house to visit, 
It is a surplus of your grace, which never 
My life may last to answer. 
Leo. (1. c.) O, Paulina, 
We honour you with trouble: but we came 
To see the statue of our queen: your gallery 
Have we pass’d through, not without much content 
In many singularities: but we saw not 
That which my daughter came to look upon, 
The statue of her mother. 
Pau. As she liv’d peerless, 
So her dead likeness, I do well believe, 
Excels whatever yet you look’d upon.— 
Prepare 
To see the life as lively mock’d as ever 
Still sleep mock’d death :—Behold, and say, ’tis well.— 
[Paulina undraws a scarlet Curtain, and discovers a 
Statue in the back ground. ] 
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I like your silence ; it the more shows off | 
Your wonder: but yet speak ; first, you, my liege :~- 
Comes it not somuthing near? 

Leo. [L. in amazement.) Her natural posture $ 
Chide me, dear stone; that I may say, indeed, 
‘Thou art Hermione: or, rather, thou art she, 
In thy not chiding: for she was as tender, 
As infancy, and grace.— 
Q), thus she stood, 
Even with such life of majesty, 
When first I woo’d her !— 
I am asham’d.— 
O, royal piece, 
There’s magic in thy majesty ; which has 
My evils conjur’d to remembrance ; and 
From thy admiring daughter took the spirits, 
Standing like stone with thee! 

Per, (n.) And give me leave; 
And do not say, ’tis superstition, that 
I kneel, and then implore her blessing. 

Leo. O, masterpiece of art! nature’s deceiv’d 
By thy perfection, and at every look 
My penitence is all afloat again. 

Pol. Dear my brother, 

Let him, that was the cause of this, have power 
To take off so much grief from you, as he 
Will piece up in himself. 

Pau. Indeed, my lord, 

If I had thought, the sight of my poor image 
Would thus have wrought you, 
I’d not have show’d it. 

Leo. Do not draw the curtain. 

Pau. No longer shall you gaze on’t; lest your fancy 
May think anon, it moves. 

Leo. Let be, let be.— 
’Would I were dead—but that, methinks, already—- 
What was he that did make it ?—See, my lord, 
Would you not deem, it breath’d ?—and that those veins 
Did verily bear blood ? 

Pau. Pll draw the curtain ; 
My lord’s almost so far transported, that 
He’ll think anon, it lives. 

Leo, Make me think so twenty years together ; 
No settled senses of the world can match 
The pleasure of that madness.— Let ’t alone. 
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Pau. I am sorry, sir, I have thus far stirr’d you; but 
T could afflict you further. 
Leo. Do, Paulina; 
For this affliction has a taste as sweet 
As any cordial comfort.—Still, methinks, 
There is an air comes from her:—What fine chisel 
Could ever yet cut breath ?—-Let no man mock me, 
For I will kiss her. 
Pau. Good my lord, forbear : 
The ruddiness upon her lip is wet; 
You'll mar it, if you kiss it. 
Shall I draw the curtain ? 
Leo. No, not these twenty years. 
Per. So long could I 
Stand by, a looker-on. 
Pau. Either forbear— 
Quit presently the chapel, or resolve you 
For more amazement: if you can behold it, 
T’ll make the statue move indeed : descend, 
And take you by the hand: but then you'll think, 
(Which I protest against,) I am assisted 
By wicked powers. 
Leo. What you can make her do, 
[ am content to look on; what to speak, 
I am content to hear ; for ’tis as easy 
To make her speak, as move. 
Pau. It is requir’d, 
You do awake your faith: Then, all stand still ; 
Or those, that think it is unlawful business 
I am about, let them depart. 
Leo. Proceed : 
No foot shall stir. 
Pau. Music—awake her—strike.— . 
*Tis time ; descend ; be stone no more: approach ; 
Strike all that look upon with marvel.—Come.— 
[Solemn music.—Hermione turns towards Leontes. 
Leo. Heavenly powers !— 
{ Music.—Hermione descends from the Pedestal. 
Pau. (R. c.) Start not; her actions shall be holy, as, 
You hear, my spell is lawful: 
Nay, present your hand. 
Leo. (R. c.) Support me, Heaven !— 
If this be more than visionary bliss, 
My reason cannot hold.—My queen, my wife ?— 
But speak to me, and turn me wild with transport.— 
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I cannot hold me longer from those arms.— 
She is warm—she lives ! 

Per. O, Florizel ! 

Leo. Her beating heart meets mine, and fluttering owns 
Its long-lost half: these tears, that choke her voice, 
Are hot and moist—it is Hermione! 

Pol. O, make it manifest where she has liv’d, 

Or, how stolen from the dead. 

Pau. Mark a little while— 

Please you to interpose, fair madam ; [To Perdita.] kneel, 
And pray your mother’s blessing.—Turn, good lady ; 
Our Perdita is found :— 

{ Presents Perdita.—Hermione catches her in her arms. 
And with her found 
A princely husband ; whose instinct of royalty, 

From under the low thatch where she was bred, 

Took his untutor’d queen. [Perdita and Florizel kneel. 
Her. You gods, look down, 

And from your sacred phials pour your graces 

Upon their princely heads ! 

Leo. Hark, hark ! she speaks— 

Q pipe, through sixteen winters dumb! then deem’d 

Harsh as the raven’s throat; now musical 

As nature’s song, tun’d to the according spheres! 
Her. My lord,my king—there’s distance in those names— 

My husband ! 

Leo. O, my Hermione! have I deserv’d 

That tender name ?—Be witness, holy powers, 
If penitence may cleanse the soul from guilt, 
Leontes’ tears have wash’d his crimes away. 
If thanks unfeign’d be all that you require, 
Most bounteous gods, for happiness like mine, 

Read in my heart, your mercy’s not in vain !— 

Her. No more, my best lov’d lord :—be all that’s pase’d 
Buried in this enfolding, and forgiven. 

Leo. Thou matchless saint !—Thou paragon of virtue! 

Per. Thus let me bow, and kiss that honour’d hand. 

Her. Thou, Perdita, my long-lost child, that fill’st 
My measure up of bliss—tell me, mine own 
Where hast thou been preserv’d ? where liv’d ? how found 
Thy father’s court? for thou shalt hear, that I— 
Knowing by Paulina, that the oracle 
Gave hope thou wast in being—have preserv’d 
Myself to see the issue. 

Pau. (R.) There’s time enough for that; 
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Lest they desire, upon this push, to trouble, 
Your joys with like relation. Go together, 

You precious winners all; your exultation 
Partake to every one: I, an old turtle, 

Will wing me to some wither’d bough ; and there 
My mate, that’s never to be found again, 
Lament till I am lost. 

Leo. (c.) No, no, Paulina; 

Live bless’d with blessing others.—My Polixenes— 

What? Look upon my brother: ( Polixenes advances frum 
” the ..)—both your pardons, 

That e’er I put between your holy looks 

My ill suspicion.—Come, our good Camillo, 

Now pay thy duty here: thy worth and honesty 

Are richly noted, and here justified 

By us, a pair of kings—And, my best queen, 

Again [ give you this your son-in-law, 

And son unto the king, by Heaven’s directing 

Long troth-plight to our daughter. 

Per, (x. c.) I am all shame, 

And ignorance itself, how to put on 

This novel garment of gentility ; 

And yield a patch’d behaviour, 

That ill becomes this presence :—I shall learn, 

I trust I shall with meekness :—but I feel-— 

Ab, happy that I do!—a love, a heart, 

Unalter’d to my prince, my Florizel. 

Ilo. (x. c.) Be still my queen of May, my shepherdess ; 
Rule in my heart; my wishes be thy subjects, 
And harmless as thy sheep. 

Leo. Now, good Paulina, 

Lead us from hence; where we may leisurely 
Fach one demand, and answer to his part 
Perform’d in this wide gap of time, since first 
We were dissever’d :— 

Then thank the righteous gods, 

Who after tossing in a frightful storm, 

Guide us to port, and cheerful beams display, 
To gild the happy evening of our day. 


Attendants, Attendants. 
Paut. Fror. Per. Her. Leon. Por. Creo. Cam. 


R.] [L. 
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REMARKS. 


Che Man of the World. 


Tnk original name of this fine comedy was The Truc-born Scotch: 
man. It was played in Ireland, with great applause, many years be- 
fore its appearance in London; for that scrupulous jack-in-office, Ca. 
pell, of Shakspearian notoriety, who at that period held the situation 
of sub-licencer, prohibited its exhibition on the English stage. The 
death of that dunce, however, removed every obstacle, and the comedy 
enlarged to five acts, with a new title (the former one being cons 
dered too national), was performed at Covent Garden, in the yea 
1781, with complete success. But, although The True-born Scotct 
man was softened down to the Man of the World, the chief charac 
ter retained all its original identity and force of colouring. Every 
man of the world is not a Scotchman, but every Scotchman is a 
man of the world, 

Boswell, at his first interview with Dr. Johnson, after apologising 
for being a Scotchinan, added, with true simplicity of heart, that he 
couldn't help it. To which Johnson, with compassionate iropy, 
replied, “Sir, it is what a great many of your countrymen cannot 
help !”—And Sir Pertinax can no more help his cringing hypocricy, 
his beggarly pride, his griping avarice, than, like Boswell, he can 
help being a Scotchman.—They are his property by descent, his true 
inheritance. Had he flourished in the days of Messrs. Gall and 
Spurtzheim, and submitted his pericranium to the inspection of those 
Jearned profegsors, what a glorious devetopment of the rational 
organs had been discovered! The bump of acguisitiveness and that 
of conscientiousness, would have been in the same proportion as 
Ossa to a wart ;—unless conscienciousness should signify an ex- 
tensive conscience—as “‘natale solianv” has been translated into “my 
estate’—and then, indeed, the bumps would have been found 
pretty eqnal. For the conscience of Sir Pertinax, like Mercatio’s 
wound, though neither so deep as a well, nor ¢o wide as a church- 
door, is sufficiently capacious. 

For manly sense, keen satire, and original character, this comedy 
may rank with the very best in the English language. The unities 
of time and place are preserved with great exactness; the former is 
within forty-eight hours, and the latter is confined to the house of Sir 
Pertinax. The plot has the advantage of simplicity, yet the interest 
never flags; the incidents display no caricature exhibitions of life, 
yet the audience are exhilirated throughout; which proves that, 
though extravagance may provake laughter, it is not absolutely 
essential to it; and that comedy, in the hands of a genius, may be 
made to satisfy the judgment, and to relax the muscles; and be at 
once a source of entertainment, and a Jesson of morality. 

The inimitable pencil of Hogarth has delineated the rake’s and 
the harlot’s progress.—The pen of Macklin has given us the Scotch. 
man's progress with equal ae and humour. Both artists 
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drew their pictures from actual observation, and their versimilitude 
has been uniyersally acknowledged by those who were amused to 
sec it in their neighbours, or mortified to behold it in themselves. 

The hero of this comedy is a once-needy Scotchman, whose poverty 
and will eonsenting, leaves his native land; for, according to the 
epigram— 


“Had Cain been a Scot, God would have alter’d his doom, 
Nor fore’d him to wander, but confined him at home,” 


to push his fortane in a more congenial clime. The two great ob- 
jects of his ambition are to amass wealth, and to raise himself tu dis- 
tinction; both of which he pursues with unwearied diligence. 
Though Jow-born, or, at best, descended— 


“ From great and glorious, though forgotten kings,” 


and almost without education, he has a large fund of craft and cunning, 
a subtlety of observation, and a promptitude of action, well suited 
to his designs; the unceasing employment of which leads hin, step 
by step, from poverty torichey. Though a tyrant to those that are de- 
pendent on him, he is the same fawning parasite to his superiors in 
rank—and the most obsequious humble servant of all whom he can 
either cheat, or make the tools of his ambition. Finding his utter 
insignificance in polished socicty, from the want of a liberal educa- 
tion, he resolves to remedy that defect in his son, whom he places 
under the tuition of aclergyman, whoinstils into the mind of his pupil 
those principles of rectitude and honour which make him despise his 
father, and act in direct opposition to his will. The very plan, there- 
fore, that Sir Pertinax adopts to forward his ambitious schemes, 
tends to overthrow them.—He sought to give villany an external 
grace, but, employing education as the means, he is justly punished 
for his ignorance, 

Lord Lumbercourt is a dissipated peer, who has no thoughts be- 
yond present enjoyment, and who sacrifices fortune, family, and re- 
putation to a lifeof pleasure. He is a political football, kicked to 
and fro by every party, and, at last, left to the neglect and con- 
tumely of all. Sidney is the picture of an ingennous mind, informed 
and polished by education. He is a man placed by fortune in a state 
of dependence, but gifted with a spirit that can rise superior to— 


“ The scorn of villains, and the frowns of fate.” 


Much of the homour of this drama arises out of the character of 
Lady Rodolpha; whose lively wit and satirical levity are an ex- 
cellent match for the biting sarcasm of Sir Pertinax. Her presence 
draws forth the booing qualities of this servile hypocrite, who pays 
her almost as much reverence as Sir Hudibras did Trullia :— 


‘© Madam, I do as is my daty, 
Honour the shadow of your shoe-tye. 


Her picturesque description of Bath, and its miscellaneous mob of 
nigh and low lite—of the odd mixture of quality folks and canaille,— 
your little parse- proud mechanics apeing the airs and follies of peo- 
ple of fashion, is equally applicable to present times. The northern 
education of this vivacious lady has not spoiled her natural frankness ; 
and her concluding wish confirms the good opinion we had, from 
the first, entertained of her generosity and spirit. 

The Man of the World is not only a satire on Scotchmen, but on 
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political venality and corruption ofevery description. The chicanery 
of Sir Pertinax is that of every one who aspires to power and place ; 
and his group of lords, judges, generals, and bishops, all crowding 
to the great man’s leeve, is a trne picture of our daily political in- 
trigues, The unpopularity of the theu existing ministry gave double 
edge to the satire of the Man of the World, when it was first played 
in London. ‘The English nation, heartily disgusted with Scotchmen 
and Scotch influence, were glad to express their antipathy through 
the medium of the stage; every sentence, therefore, that bore hard 
upon hypocricy and avarice, was applauded with enthusiasin. 
Some hot-headed North Britons, “ more fam’d for brimstone than 
for brucns,” attempted an opposition on the first night ; others, of 
the wiser sort, sat with sad civility, and pocketed the affront. The 
jokes were too bitter to laugh at, and to express disapprobation 
would have brought down the overwhelining ridicule of the andi- 
ence. We may imagine a vociferous Scot, smarting under the lash 
thus reproved by a brother of more saturnine temperament—" Am J 
upon a bed of Roses ?” P 

The name of Macklin is equally celebrated as an author and an 
actor. It The Man of the World be uot the best comedy in the 
English language, it ranks foremost ‘among the best; and we can 
mention no farce that may justly compare with Love a la Mode. 
Macklin’s style of acting was bold, grand, and original. He re- 
deemed Shylock from buffoonery, and gave his own vigorous con- 
ception of that wonderful character. His juat taste clothed Macbeth in 
the Highland costume; for the Scottish chief had, till then, been 
pees by Garrick in a full dress military uniform, and a tie wig 

e was equally excellent in tragedy and comedy.—In_ tragedy, 
where the dark and terrible passions are exhibited ; in comedy, where 
hypocricy and sarcasm are the predominant features. His power of 
raising broad mirth must have been considerable; since his Jerry 
Blackacre provoked the jealousy of Quin, who showed Macklin 
some rudeness on the occasion, and received chastisement at his 
hands. His temper was impatient and irascible, but the goodness 
of his heart soon corrected any sudden ebullition. When, in the 
honourable exercise of his profession, he was so ungenerously assailed 
by his brethren, that he found it necessary to appeal to the laws for 
protection, his moderation and forbearance called forth tne especial 
approbation of Lord Mansfield, who told him that he “had never 
acted better.” We abhorred trickery on the stage, and off it; his 
severe judgment forbade him to pander for popular applause, while 
his integrity, as a man, was firm and unimpeachable. Through the 
course of a long and toilsome life, checquered with almost every 
vicissitude of fortune, he never deviated from the straight-forward 
path of honour; and, though old age overtook him in poverty, it 
found him not in disgrace. Like other distinguished men of his day, 
he provoked the satirical mimickry of Foote, whose favourite diver- 
sion it was to burlesque Macklin’s oratorical lectures, and to cari- 
cature his manner of teaching Barry Othello. He died July 11, 
1797, aged 107, and was buried in a vault under the chancel of 
Covent Garden church. 

It may be presumed that, in drawing Sir Pertinax, Macklin fairly 
took measure of hisown puwers—heuce the wonderful genius that he 
displayed inthe delineation of this wily Scot. In every requisite for 
this character, Cooke was eminently rich. His assumption of the 
dialect was perfect; and, so admirably did every look and gesture 
second his just conception of the part, that the late Mr. Kemble only 
confirmed the unanimous opinion of the public, when he declared 
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that Cooke’s Sir Pertinax was the most highly-finished comic exhi- 
bition that the modern stage could produce. Cooke somewhat 
abated the rigid sternness that Macklin was wont to maintain through- 
out the character, and threw over certain parts a jocularity and 
humour that heightened the general effect. One of his greatest 
points was the history Sir Pertinax gives his son, Egerton, of 
his rise and progress in life. When he came to the “old 
slighted, antiquated, musty maiden, that looked just ‘like a skeleton 
in a surgeon’s glass case,” he chuckled over the ludicrous descrip- 
tion, and wound vp the whole with a triumphant air and tone of 
exultation that completed the picture. If we were called upon to 
point out the most wnigue and perfect specimen of comic acting, we 
should unhesitatingly refer to Cooke’s Sir Pertinax. 

Mr. Young’s conception of the character is, for the most part, 
correct, his delineation powerful, and his Scotch dialect nearly un. 
exceptionable. But he wants Cooke’s sardonic grin and ever-vary- 
ing expression of countenance, that was true to the minutest turns of 
passion,—he is not happy in portraying those frequent transitions 
from abrupt ferocity to sanctimonious composure—he cannot relax 
from fierceneas and rage, to an “ amicable reesibility of aspect.”— 
Still his performance has great merit. Those who remember not 
Cooke will be delighted with it; and even those who bear in full re- 
collection that incomparable actor, will admire Mr. Young’s versa- 
tility of talent, as exhibited in this singularly difficult character. 


we D—G. 


STAGE DIRECTIONS. 


The Conductors of this Work print no Plays but those which they 
nave seen acted. The Stage Directions are given from their own 
persuna! observations, during the most recent performances, 

EXITS and ENTRANCES. 


R. means Right; L. Left; D. F. Door in Flat; R. D. Right 
Door; L. D. Left Door; S. E. Second Entrance ; U. E. Upper 
Entrance; M.D. Middle Door. 


RELATIVE POSITIONS. 


R. means Right; L. Left; C. Centre; R.C. Right of Centre ; 
L. C. Left of Centre. . 


R. RC. C. LC. L. 
The Rea*or is supposed to be on the Stage, facing the Audience. 


Wostume. 


SIR PERTINAX Mi&ACSYCOPHANT. — Dark court 
dress, richly embroidered. 

EGERTON.—Blue coat, lined with white silk—white 
waistcoat—black silk breeches—black silk stockings. 

LORD LUMBERCOURT.—Brown court dress. 

SIDNEY.—Black coat, waistcoat, and breeches. 


MELVILLE.—Blue coat—white waistcoat—pantaloons 
—boots. 


SERJEANT EITHERSIDE and COUNSELLOR 
PLAUSIBLE.—Black suits. 
TOMLINS. — Blue coat — white waistcoat — buff 


breeches. 


SERVANTS.—Party-coloured liveries. 


LADY MACSYCOPHANT. — Dark striped satin 
dress. 


LADY RODOLPHA LUMBERCOURT.—Fashion- 
able white satin dress, with rich and tasteful trinmming. 


CONSTANTIA.—Plain white muslin, 


BETTY HINT.—White dress—apron, trimmed with 
pink ribbon—cap, trimmed with ditto. 


NANNY.—Servant’s neat gown, &c. 


Cast of the Characters, 
As performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 
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THE 


MAN OF THE WORLD. 


ACT I. 
SCENE I.—A Library. 


Enter Betty, 8., and Sam, L. 


Betty. (r.c.) The postman is at the gate, Sam; pray, 
step and take in the letters. 

Sam. (u.) John, the gardener, is gone for them, Mrs: 
Betty. 

Betty. Bid John bring them to me, Sam; tell him I am 
here in the library. 

Sam, I'll send him to your ladyship in a crack. 

[Ewit, i. 


Enter NANNY, R. 


Nanny. (R.) Miss Constantia desires to speak to you, 
Mrs. Betty. 

Betty. How is she now ?>—Any better, Nanny? 

Nanny. (RB. c.) Something, but very low-spirited still. 
‘I verily believe it is as you say. 

Betty. Oh, I would take my book oath of it. I cannot 
be deceived in that point, Nanny. Aye, aye! her business 
is done; she is certainly breeding, depend upon it. 

Nanny. Why, so the housekeeper thinks, too. 

Betty. Nay, I know the father—the man that ruined 
her. 

Nanny. The deuce you do! 

Betty. As sure as you are alive, Nanny; or I am 
greatly deceived ;—and yet I can’t be deceived neither.— 
Was not that the cook that came galloping so hard over 
the common just now ? 
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Nanny. [Both c.] The same. How very hard he gal- 
loped: he has been but three quarters of an hour, he says, 
coming from Hyde Park Corner. 

Betty. And what time will the family be down ? 

Nanny. He has orders to have dinner xeady by five ;—~ 
there are to be lawyers, and a great deal of company 
here ;—he fancies there is to be a private, wedding to- 
night between our young master, Charles, and Lord 
Lumbercourt’s daughter, the Seotch lady, who, he says, 
is Just come post from Bath, m order to be married to 
him. 

Betty. Ay, ay—Lady Rodolpha; nay, like enough, 
for I know it has been talked of a good while. Well, go 
tell Miss Constantia that I will be with her immedi- 
ately. 4 
Nanny. I shall, Mrs. Betty. (Exit, R. 

_ Betty. Sot—I find they all believe the impertinent 
creature is breeding—that’s pure! It will soon reach my 
Jady’s ears, J warrant. 


Enter Joun, L. 


Well, John, ever a letter for me ? 

John. (1. c.) No, Mrs. Betty; but here is one for Miss 
Constantia. 

Betty. Give it me. Hum! my lady’s hand. 

John. And here is one, which the postman says is for 
my young master ; but it’s a strange direction. [Reading. | 
‘* To Charles Egerton, Esq.” 

Betty. Qh, yes, yes; this is for Master Charles, John; 
for he has dropped his father’s name of Macsycophant, 
and has taken up that of Egerton; the parliament has or- 
dered it. | 

John. The parliament! — Pr’ythee, why so, Mrs. 
Betty ? : 

Betty. Why, you must know, John, that my lady, 
his mother, was an Egerton, by her father; she stole 
a match with our old master, for which all her family, 
on both sides, have hated Sir Pertinax, and the whole 
erew of the Macsycophants, ever since ;—and so, John, 
my lady’s uncle, Sir Stanley Egerton, dying an old 
batchelor, and, as I said before, mortally hating our old 
master, and all the crew of the Macsycophants, left his 
whole estate to Master Charles, who was his godson ; 
but on condition that he should drop his fatherjs name of 
Macsycophant, and take up that of Egerton, and that is 
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the reason, John, why the parliament has made him 
change his name. 

John. I am glad that Master Charles has got\the 
estate, however, for he is a sweet-temperéd gentle- 
man. 

Betty. As ever lived. But come, John; as I know 
you love Miss Constantia, and are fond of being where 
she is, I will make you happy; you shall carry this 
letter to her. 

John. (c.) Shall I, Mrs. Betty? I am much obliged to 
you. Where is she? 

Betty. In the housekeeper’s room, settling the des- 
sert. Give me Mr. Egerton’s letter, and I’ll leave it on 
the table in his dressing-room ; I see it is from his bro- 
ther Sandy. So—now go and deliver your letter to your 
sweetheart, John. 

John. (x. c.) That I will; and I am much beholden 
to you for the favour of letting me carry it to her: for 
though she should never have me, yet I shall always 
love her, and wish to be near her, she is so sweet a 
creature. Your servant, Mrs. Betty. [Exit, Rr. 

Betty. (r.c.) Your servant, John. Ha, ha, ha! 
Poor fellow! he perfectly doats on her, and daily fol- 
lows her about with nosegays and fruit, and the first of 
every thing in the season. Ay, and my young master, 
Charles, too, is in as bad a way as the gardener ;—in 
short, every body loves her, and that’s one reason why 
J hate her. For my part, I wonder what the deuce the 
men see in her—a creature that was taken in for charity ; 
I’m sure she’s not so handsome. I wish she was out of 
the family once ; if she was, I might then stand a chance 
of being my lady’s favourite myself—ay, and perhaps 
of getting one of my young masters for a sweetheart, or 
at least the chaplain: but as to him, there would be no 
such great catch if I should get him. [ will try for him, 
however; and my first step shall be to tell the doctor 
all I have discovered about Constantia’s intrigues with 
her spark at Hadley. Yes, that will do; for the doc- 
tor loves to talk with me—loves to hear me talk, too; 
and I verily believe—he, he, he! that he has a sneak- 
ing kindness for me, and this story will make him have 
@ good opinion of my honesty, and that, I am sure, will 
be one step towards—O! bless mé, here he comes, and 
my young master with him. I'll watch an opportunity 
to speak to him as soon as he is alone, for I will blow 

A3 
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her up, I em resolved, as great a favourite and as cun- 
ning as she is. [Roit, x. 


Enter EQeRTON, L., SIDNEY following, as if in earnest 
conversation. 


Bid, (L.) Nay, dear Charles, but why are you so im- 
petaous? Why do you break from me abruptly ? 

Eger. {Crosses to rn. and turns.) I have done, sir; 
you have refused. I have nothing more to say upon the 
subject. I am satisfied. (Crosses to L. 

Sid. (c.) Come, come, correct this warmth—it is the 
only weak ingredient in your nature, and you ought to 
watch it carefully. [Egerton crosses to..} Because I will 
not abet an unwarrantable passion by an abuse of my 
sacred character, in marrying you beneath your rank, 
and in direct’ opposition to your father’s hopes and hap- 
piness—you blame me, you angrily break from me, and 
eall me unkind. 

Eger. (u.) Dear Sidney, for my warmth I stand con- 
demned ; but for my marriage with Constantia, I think 
I can justify it upon every principle of filial duty, ho- 
nour, and worldly prudence. 

Sid. Only make that appear, Charles, and you know 
you may command me. 

Eger. I am sensibly how unseemly it appears in a son 
to descant on the unamiable passions of a parent; but, 
as we are alone, and friends, I cannot help observing, 
in my own defence, that when a father will not allow 
the use of reason to any of his family—when his pursuit 
of greatness makes him a slave abroad, only to be a ty- 
rant at home—when a narrow partiality to Scotland, on 
every trivial occasion, provokes him to enmity even 
with his wife and children, only because they give a na- 
tional preference where they think it most justly due; 
and when, merely to gratify his own ambition, he would 
marry his son into a family he detests; sure, Sidney, a 
son thus circumstanced (from the dignity of human rea- 
son, and the feelings of a loving heart) has a right, not 
only to protest against the blindness of a parent, but to 
pursue those measures that virtue and happiness point 
out. 

Sid. The violent temper of Sir Pertinax, I own, can- 
not be defended on many eccasions, but still, your in- 
tended alliance with Lord Lumbercourt.—-—~ 

Eger. (c.) [With impatience.} Oh! contemptible ! 
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A trifling, quaint, haughty, voluptuous, servile tool ! 
the mere lacquey of party and corruption; who, for the 
prostitution of near thirty years, and the ruin of a noble 
fortune, has had the despicable satisfaction, and the in- 
famous honour, of being kicked up and kicked down, 
kicked in and kicked out, just as the insolence, compas- 
sion, or convenience of leaders predominated; and now, 
being forsaken by all parties, his whole political conse- 
quence amounts to the power of franking a letter, and 
the right honourable privilege of not paying a trades- 
man’s bill. 

Sid. (R.c.) Well, my dear Charles, you are not to 
wed my lord, but his daughter. 

Eger. (u.c.) Who is as disagreeable to me for a com- 
‘ panion, as her father for a friend or an ally. 

4 Sid. What! her Scotch accent, I suppose, offends 
You? 

<\ Eger. No, upon my honour; not in the least; I think 
Ajentertaining in her: but, were it otherwise, in decen- 
cy, and indeed in national affection, being a Scotchman 
myself, I can have no objection to her on that account ; 
besides, she is my rear relation. 

Sid. So I understand. But pray, Charles, how came 
Lady Rodolpha, who I find was born in England, to be 
bred in Scotland ? 

Eger. From the dotage of an old, formal, obstinate, 
stiff. rich, Scotch grandmother, who, upon a promise of 
leaving this grandchild all her fortune, would have the 
girl sent to her to Scotland, when she was but a year 
old, and there has she been ever since, bred up with this 
old lady, in all the vanity and unlimited indulgence that 
fondness and admiration could bestow on a spoiled child, 
a fancied beauty, and a pretended wit: and is this a 
woman fit te make my happiness? this the partner that 
Sidney would recommend to me for life?—-To you, who 
best know me, | appeal. 

Sid. Why, Charles, it is a delicate point, unfit for me 
to determine ; besides, your father has set his heart upon 
the match. 

Eger. All that I know; but still I ask and insist upon 
your candid judgement: is she the kind of woman that 
you think could possibly contribute to my happiness? I 
beg you will give me an explicit answer. 

Sid. The subject is disagreeable; but, since I must 
speak, I do not think she is. 
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Eger. I know you do not; and I am sure you never 
will advise the match. 

Sid. I never will—I never will. 

Eger. You make me happy; which, I assure you, I 
never could be with your judgment against me in this 
point. 

Sid. But pray, Charles, suppose I had been s0 indis- 
creet as to have agreed to marry you to Constantia, 
would she have consented, think you? 

Eger. That I cannot say, positively; but I suppose 
s0. 

Sid. Did you never speak to her upon that subject, 
then? 

Eger. In general terms only; never directly request- 
ed her consent in form. [Crosses with an air of happy 
resolution to R.) But 1 will this very moment; for I 
have no asylum from my father’s arbitrary design, but 
my Constantia’s arms. Pray do not stir from hence; I 
will return instantly. I know she will submit to your 
advice ; and I am sure you will persuade her to my wish, 
as my life, my peace, my se happiness, depend on my 
Constantia. [Hait, R 

Sid. (c.) Poor Charles ! 4 little dreams that I love 
Constantia, too; but to what degree I knew not myself, 
till he jmportuned me to join their hands. Yes, I love 
—but must not be a rival, for he is dear to me as frater- 
nal affinity. 


Enter Betty, R. 


Betty. [Advancing with several formal curteseys. | 
I beg pardon for my intrusion, sir. I hope, sir, I don’t 
disturb your reverence ? 

Std. Not in the least, Mrs. Betty. 

Betty. (x.c.) I humbly beg you will excuse me, sir; 
but I wanted to break my mind to your honour—about a 
scruple that lies upon my conscience; and indeed I 
. should not have presumed to trouble you, sir, but that I 
know you are my young master’s friend, and my old 
master’s friend, and, indeed, a friend to the whole fa- 
_mily; [Curteseys with a wearisome formality.] for, to 
give you your due, sir, you are as good a preacher as 
ever went into a pulpit. 
~ Sid. (1. c.) Ha, ha, ha! Do you think so, Mrs. Betty? 

Betty. (c.) Ah, in truth do I; and as good a gentle- 
man, too, as ever came into a family, and one that never 
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gives a servant a bad word, nor that does any one an 
ill turn, neither behind their back nor before their face. 

Sid. Ha, ha, ha! Why, you are a mightily well-spoken 
woman, Mrs. Betty, and I am mightily beholden to you 
for your good character of me. 

Betty. Indeed, sir, it is no more than you deserve, and 
that all the world and all the servants say of you. 

Sid. I am much obliged to them, Mrs. Betty; but, 
pray, what are your commands with me? 

Betty. Why, I'll tell you, sir—to be sure, I am but a 
servant, as a body may say—and every tub should stand 
upon its own bottom; but—[She lays her hand famili- 
arly on his x. shoulder, speaking in a deep whisper.] 
—my young master is now in the china-room, in close 
conference with Miss Constantia. I know what they 
are about, but that is no business of mine; and, there- 
fore, I made bold to listen a little; because, you know, 
sir, one would be sure, before one took away any body’s 
reputation. 

Sid. Very true, Mrs. Betty—very true, indeed. 7 

Betty. Oh! heavens forbid that I should take away 
any young woman’s good,name, unless I had a good 
reason for it; but, sir, [In a tone of vulgar positive- 
ness.| if I am in this place alive, as I listened, with my 
ear close to the door, I heard my young master ask Miss 
Constantia the plain marriage question; upon which I 
started and trembled, nay, my very conscience stirred 
within me so, that I could not help peeping through the 
key~hole. 

Sid. Ah, ha, ha; and so your conscience made you 
peep through the key-hole, Mrs. Betty? 

etty. It did, indeed, sir; and there I saw my young 
master upon his knees—Lord bless us! and what do you 
think he was doing ?—-Kissing her hand as if he would 
eat it, and protesting, and assuring her, he knew that 
you, sir, would conse&t to the match, and then the tears 
ran down her cheeks as fast-—— 

Sid. Ay! 

Betty. They did, indeed. I would not tell your re- 
verenge a lie for the world. 

‘1 believe it, Mrs. Betty ; and what did Constantia 
say to all this ? 

Betty. Oh!—Oh! she is sly enough; she looks as if 
butter would not melt in her mouth; but all is not gold 
‘that glisters; smooth water, you know, sir, runs deep- 
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est. I am sorry my young master makes such a fool of 
himself; but—um! take my word for it, he is not the 
man 3 for, though she looks as modest as a maid at a 
christening—yet—h !—when sweethearts meet, in the 
dusk of the evening, and stay together a whole hour, in 
the dark grove, and embrace, and kiss, and weep at 
parting—why, then, you know, sir, it is easy to guess 
all the rest. 

Sid. Why, did Constantia meet any body in this man- 
ner? 

Betty. [With affected modesty.] Oh! heavens! I beg, 
sir, you will not misapprehend me; for, I assure you, I 
do not believe they did any harm—that is, not in the 
grove; at least, not when I was there; and she may be 
honestly married, for aught I know. Oh! lud, sir, I 
would not say an ill thing of Miss Constantia for the 
world. I only say they did meet in the dark walk; and 
all the servants observe that Miss Constantia wears her 
stays very loose, looks very pale, is sick in the morning 
and after dinner; and as sure as my name is Betty 
Hint, something has happened that I won’t name; but, 
nine months hence, a certain person in this family may 
ask me to stand godmother; for I think I know what’s 
what, when I see it, as well as another. 

Sid. No doubt you do, Mrs. Betty. 

Betty. I do, indeed, sir. [Going, n.] And so, “your 
servant, sir. [Returning.] But I hope your worship 
won’t mention my name in this business; or that you 
had an item from me. 

Sid. 1 shall not, Mrs. Betty. 

Betty. For, indeed, sir, I am no banphody; nor do I 
love fending nor proving; and I assure you, sir, I hate 
all tittling and tattling, and gossiping, and backbiting, 
and taking away a person’s good name. 

Sid. I observe you do, Mrs. Betty. 

~ Betty. I do, indeed, sir. I auf-the farthest from it in 
the world. 

Sid. I dare say you are. 

Betty. I am, indeed, sir; and so your humble servant. 

Sid. Your servant, Mrs. ‘Betty. re 
* Betty. (Aside, in an exultiny air.] So! 1 see! te be- 
lieves every word I say—that’s charming. I'll do her 
business for her, I’m resolved. [Exit, R 

Sid, What can this ridiculous creature mean by her 
dark walk, her private spark, her kissing, and all her’ 
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slanderous. insinuations against Constantia, whose con- 
duct is ag unblamable as innocence itself? I see envy 
is as malignant in a paltry waiting wench, as in the 
yainest or most ambitious lady of the court. It is al- 
ways an infallible mark of the basest nature; and merit 
in the lowest, as well as in the highest station, must feel 
the shaft of ayy: s constant agents—falsehood and slan- 
der. 

(Exit, w. 


END OF ACT I. 


ACT II. 


SCENE I.—A Library. 


Enter Constantia and EGERTON, R. 


Con. (c.) Mr. Sidney is not here, sir. 

Eger. (c.) I assure you I left him, and begged he would 
stay “till I returned. 

Con. His prudence, you see, sir, has made him retire ; 
therefore we had better defer the subject till he is pre- 
sent; in the mean time, sir, I hope you will permit me 
to mention an affair that has greatly alarmed and per- 
plexed me: I suppose you guess what it is? 

Eger. I do not, upon my word. 

Con. That is a little strange. You know, sir, that 
you and Mr. Sidney did me the honour of breakfasting 
with me this morning in my little study. 

Eger. We had that happiness, madam. 

Con. Just after you left me, upon opening my book 
of accounts, which lay in the draw of the reading-desk, 
to my great surprise, I there found this case of jewels, 
containing a most elegant pair of ear-rings, a necklace 
of great value, and two bank-bills in this pocket-book, 
the mystery of which, sir, 1 presume, you can ex- 
plain. 

Eger. I can. 
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Con. They were of your conveying, then ? 

Eger. They were, madam. 

Con. I assure you they startled and alarmed me. 

Eger. I hope it was a kind of alarm such as blushing 
virtue feels, when, with her hand, she gives her heart 
and last consent. 

Con. I was not, indeed, sir. 

Eger. Do not say so, Constantia: come, be kind at 
once; my peace and worldly bliss depend upon this mo- 
ment. | 

Con. What would you have me do? 

Eger. What love and virtue dictate. 

Con. Oh! sir, experience but too severely proves, that 
such unequal matches as ours, never produce aught but 
contempt and anger in parents, censure from the world, 
and a long train of sorrow and repentance in the wretch- 
ed parties; which is but too often entailed upon their 
hapless issue. 

Eger. But that, Constantia, cannot be our case: my 
fortune is independent and ample; equal to luxury and 
splendid folly. Ihave a right to choose the partner of 
my heart. 

Con. But I have not, sir; I am a dependant on my 
lady—a poor, forsaken, helpless orphan; your bene- 
volent mother found me, took me to her bosom, and 
there supplied my parental loss, with every tender care, 
indulgent dalliance, and with all the sweet persuasion 
that material fondness, religious precept, polished man- 
ners, and hourly example could administer.—She fos- 
tered me; [Weeping] and shall I now turn viper, and 
with black ingratitude sting the tender heart that thus 
hath cherished me? shall I seduce her house’s heir, and 
kill her peace? No; though I loved to the mad ex- 
treme of female fondness; though every worldly bliss 
that woman’s vanity or man’s ambition could desire, 
followed the indulgence of my love, and all the con- 
tempt and misery of this life the denial of that indul- 
gence, I would discharge my duty to my benefactress— 
my earthly guardian, my more than parent ! 

Eger. My dear Constantia, your prudence, your gra- 
titude, and the cruel virtue of your self-denial, do but 
increase my love, my admiration, and my misery. 

Con. Sir, I must beg you will give me leave to re- 
turn these bills and jewels. 
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gers Pray do not mention. ‘them *. ie x is 
and esteem. may be indulged so far with< 
reproath—I beg you will accept of then 4 
Con. I have done, sir; my station . ry Ke ey 
I know, sir, they are: gifts of'a virtdous mindy 
mine shall convert them to the tenderest and most Brace. 
ful use. 
| Eger. Hark? Ihear a coach: {ti is im: father. x Dear 
girl, retire and compose yourself. I will send: ‘my. td 
and Sidney to you; and by their judgment we will, be : 
directed: will that satisfy you?) ; mp 
Con. (u. 7 IT can have no will but my lady’ i, With 
your leave, will retire; I would not. see her in this 
confusion. | PU ag tt 
aoe Dear: girl, adieu !. (Exit CONSTANTIA, ©. 
Enter Sam, Rk, © 2 0 Fe 


' Sonn. Sir Pertinax and- ‘my lady aré come.” 


en 
iy Sy 






















’ sins > ani 
my lady desires to speak with you in her own room: 
| On! here she is, sir. — Anais, Re 


Enter Lapy Micwechue R ee 


Lady M. [x.c. Greatly ayitated.] Dear child; Te am 

ale ad see you: why did not you come to town yesters 

ay, to'attend the levee? your father is incensed to ‘the 
wtmost at your not being there. ° 

' Eger. (c.) i it is with extreme regret I ‘tell 
you. that I can be-to longér'a slave to his temper, his 
politics, and his scheme of-warrying ‘me to this-‘wéman ; 
therefore you had»better consent at’ence to'my going out 
of the kingdom,:and my ‘taking Constaigtin with me—ferr 
without her I. never can be happy. - jive: 

Lady M. As youregard my peace, or your own ‘ee 
racter, I beg you will not be guilty of so ragh a step. 
You promjsed me you ngver would. marry her ie 

‘my: consents, I will Shes it it to your father ~ Pray, de 
a) arles, be ruled : let. " 
: Sir P. [ Without, 
io as ye are bid, and haud yo 
ie so full of gab, you scoan 
relding, return to. toon directl y?: 
of. amy Lord Lumbercour aes 
M. (c.) Here he com 
‘way, ¢h. c.) Bat, ‘I beg, Ch 2) 
_ hamour, that you will not oppose him, Je 
B* 
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he will—when his passion is a little cool, I will return, 
and try to bring him to reason—but do not thwart him. 
Eiger. (u. c.) Madam, I will not. ; 
et [Exit Lavy M. 1. 
Sir P. (Without, 2.] Here, you Tomlins, where 
is my son Egerton ? . . 
Tom, [ Without, r.} In the library, sir. os 
Sir P. [ Without, r.] As soon as the lawyers come 
be sure bring me word. = 





Nyoge > 


Enter Sin Pertinax, R. with great haughtincss, aan 
in anger—Ecerton bows two or three times most 
submissively low. A ee 
Sir P, Weel, sir! vary weel! vary weel: are nat ye 

a. fine spark? are‘ye nat a fine spark, I say?—-ah! you 

are a—go you wou'd not come up till the levee? 

Eger. (c.) Sir, 1 beg your pardon; but I was not 
very well; besides, 1 did not think my presence there 
was necessary. 

Sir P. [On his u. snapping him up.] Sir, it was ne- 
cessary ; I tauld you it was necessary; and, sir, I must 
now tell you that the whole tenor of-your conduct is 
most offensive. © oy aon : 

Eger. I am sorry you think so, sir; I am sure I do 
not mean to offend you. er <r re 

Sir PB. T care not what you intend. Sir, E-tell you, 
you do offend. What. isthe meaning of this conduct, 
sir 2—-neglect the levee l—death, sir, you—what is 
your reason, I say, for thus neglecting the levee, and 
disobeying my commands?. — ee 

Eger. (With a stified. filial. resentment.| Sir, 1 am 
not used to levees ; nor do I know how to dispose of my- 
self ;. nor what to say or do in such .@ situation. 

Sir P. [With a proud angry resentment.) Zounds, 

sir, do you gat see what others do? gentle and simple, 
temporal and spiritual, lords, members, judges, gene- 

rals, and bishops; aw crowding. bustling, and pushing 

foremost intill the middle of the circle, and there wait- 
ing, watching, and-striving'to catch a look or a ‘smile 
fra the great; mon,‘Which ‘they meet wi'an amicable ree- 

sibility of aspect a gnedest cadence of body, and a con- 

ciliating co-operation of the wholemon ; which expresses 
ficious promptitude: for his service, and indicates 

hey luock upon themselves as the suppliant appen- 

of his power, and the enlisted Swiss of his polee- 
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tical fortune; this, sir, is what you ought to do, and 
this, sir, is what I never once omitted ‘for this five-and- 
thraby, yours, let who would be minister. | 

Egév. [Aside.] Contemptible! 

Sir P. What is that you mutter, sir? . a 

Eger. Only a slight reflection, sir, not relative to 
you. BL - | i ; 
Sir P. Sir, your absenting yourself fra the levee at 
this juncture is suspeecious—it is looked upon as a kind 
of disaffection, and aw your countrymen are highly of- 
fended at your conduct. For this, sir, they do not look 
upon you as a friend or weel-wisher either to Scotland 
or Scotchmen. - | : | Pd ue 

Eger. [ With a@ quick warmth.| Then, sir, they wrong 
me, I assure you; but, pray, sir, in what particular 
can I he charged, either with coldness or offence to my 
country. . 2 

Sir P. Why, sir, ever since your mother’s uncle, Sir 
Stanley Egerton, left you his three thousand pounds a- 
year, and that you have, in compliance with his will, 
taken up the name of Egerton, they.think you are grown 
proud—that you have estranged yourself fra-the Mac- 
sycophants—have associated with your mother’s famil 
—with the opposeetion—and with those who'do not wis 
wel] to Scottand: besides, sir, the other day, in a con- 
versation, atdinner at your cousin Campbell M‘Kenaie’s, 
before a whole table full of your ain relations, did you 
not publicly wish a total extinguishment to aw party, 
and of ‘aw national distinctions whatever, relative to the 
three kingdoms ?—[ With great anger.|—And, , you 
blockhéad—was that a prudent wish before so many of 
your ain countrymen? or was it a filial language to hold 
before me? = ie kate 

Zeger. Sir, with ‘your pardon, I cannot think it un- 
filial or imprudent.—[ With a most patriotic warnith.| 
—I own I do wish—most ardently wish for a total ex- 
tinction of all party; particularly—that those of Eng- 
lish, Irish, and Scotch might never more be brought 
into contest or, competition, unless, like loving brothers, 
in generous emulation for one common cause. ees 

Sir.P. How, sir\, do you persist? what! would you 
‘banish aw-party, and aw distinction between English, 
Trish, and your ain countrymen? «© 
, Ager. (With great dignity of spirit.] I would, sir. 

Sir F Then damn you, sir, you are nae true Scot. 


‘ 
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Ay, sir, you may look as angry as you will, but again 
I say, you are nae true Scot. | | 

Eger. Your a ‘sir, I think he is the trae Scot 
and the true citizen, who wishes equal’ justice to the 
merit and demerit of every subject of Great Britain ; 
amongst whom t know but of two distinctions. | : 
Sir P. Weel, sir, and what are those—what are 
those? i Ske | ) 

Eger. The knave and the honest man. 

Sir P. Pshaw ! rideeculous. . 

Eger. And he, who makes any other—let him be of 
the North, or of the South—of the East, or of the 
West—in place, or out of place, is an enemy to the 
whole, and to the virtues of humanity. 

Sir P. Ay, sir, this is your brother’s impudent doc- 
trine, for the which I have banished him for ever fra 
my presence, my heart, and my fortune. Sir, I will 
have no son: of mine, because truly he has been edu- 
cated in an English seminary, presume, under the mask 
of candour, to speak against his native land, or against 
my principles. Scotchmen, sir, Scotchmen, wherever 
they meet throughout aw the globe, should unite, and 
stick together, as it were in a political phalanx. How- 
ever, nae mair of that now; I will talk at-large:to you 
about that anon. In the mean while, sir, notwithstand- 
ing your contempt of my advice; and your disobedience 
till my commands, I wilt convince you of my paternal 
attention till your welfare, by my management of this 
Voluptuary—this Lord Lumbercourt, whose daughter 
you are to marry. ‘You ken, sir, that the fellow has 
been my patron above these five-and-thraty years. 

Eger. True, sir, pp 

Sir P. Vary weel.. And now, sir, you see, by his 
prodigality, he is become my dependant ; and, accord- 
ingly, I ‘have made my bargain with him; the devil a 
baubee he has in the world but what comes through 
these clutches; for his whole estate, which has. three 
. impleecit boroughs upon it—mark—is now in my custody | 
at nurse; the which estate, on my paying off his debts, 
and allowing hima life rent of five thousand pounds per 
annum, is to’bé made over till me for my life, and at my 
death is to descend till ye and your issue.: The peerage 
of Lumbercourt,: you ken, will follow of course. So, 
sir, you see, there aré three impleecit boroughs, the 
whole patrimony of Lumbercourt, and @ peerage at ona 
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slap.. Why, it {s a stroke—a hit—a hit. Zounds! str, 
a mon may live a century, and not make sic an hit again. 

Eger. it is a very advantageous bargain indeed, sir; 
but what will my lord’s family say to it? : 

Sir P,; Why, mon, he cares not if his family were 
aw at the devil, so his luxury is but gratified; only let 
him have his face horse to feed his vanity; his harridan. 
to drink drams with him, scrat his face, and burn his 
perriwig, when she is in her maudlin hysterics; and 
three or four discontented patriotic dependants to abuse | 
the ministry, and settle the affairs of the nation, when 
they are aw intoxicated; and then, sir, the fellow has 
aw his wishes, and aw his wants, in this world and the 
next, ‘ | 


Enter Tomurns, &. 


Tom. Lady Rodolpha is come, sir. 
Sir P. And my lord? | 
Tom, Not yet, sir; he is. about a mile behind, the 
servants Say, a ‘gis 
Sir P. Let me know the instant he arrives. 
Tom. 1 shall, sir. ats Exit, nr. 
_ Sir P. Step you out, Charles, and receive Lady Ro- 
dolphas and, I desire you will treat her with as much 
respect and gallantry as possible ; for my lord has hinted 
that you have been very remiss asa lover. Adzooks, 
Cherles, you should administer a whole torrent of flat- 
tery till her; for a woman ne'er thinks a mon loves her, 
till he has made an idiot of her understanding by flat- 
tery: flattery is the prime bliss of the sex, the nectar 
and ambrosia of their charms, and you can ne’er ‘gi’ 
"em o’er muckle on’t; so, there’s a guid lad, gang and 
mind your flattery. [Exit Ecerton, r.] Hah! I must. 
keep a devilish tight hand upon this fellow... Ah! I am 
frightened out of my wits, lest his mother’s family 
should seduce him to desert to their party, which would 
totally rain my whole scheme, and break my heart. A 
fine time of day for a blockhead to turn patriot—when 
the character is exploded, marked, proscribed! Why 
the common people, the vary vulgar, have found out 
the jest, and laugh at a pariot now-a-days, just as they © 


do at a conjurer, a magician, or any other impostor in- 


B 3 


society, 
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Enter Towuins and Lonp Luupercourr, Re 


Tom. Lord Lumbercourt. os R. 

Lord L. Sir Pertinax, I kiss your hand. 

‘Sir P. Your lordship’s most devoted. 

Lord Bb. Why, you stole a march upon me this morn- 
ing ; gave met the: slip, Mac ; thong 3 never wanted 
yore ae vee more in my life ght you. would 

ve called upon me. 

Sir P, My dear lord,. 1. beg ten millions of pardons 
for leavii g town ‘before you ; but ye ken that your lord- 
ship, at dinner yesterday,. settled it that we should. meet 
this morning at the levee... | 

Lord L, That I acknowledge, Mac; I did promise 
‘to bethere, Lown, 

Sir P. You. did, indeed ; and’ accordingly. Iwas at 
the levee, and waited there till every sou was gone, 
and, ‘seeing you did not come, I concluded that your 
lordship was gone before. | 

Lord L. Why, to conféss the truth, my dear Mac, 
those old'sinners, Lord Freakish, General Jolly, Sir 
Anthony Soaker, and two or three more of that set, laid 
hold of me last night atthe opera ; and, as the General 
says, ‘ from the intelligence of my head this morning,’” 
I believe we drank pretty deep ere we parted ; ha, ha, 


"Sir P. ‘Ha, ha, ha! nay, if yo oul were with that: arty, 
my lord, £ ‘ao not wonder at not seeing your lordship at 
the levee. 

Lord L. The tapi, Bir Pértinax, my flow let me 
sleep too long forthe levees. But I wish { had seen you 
before you left towns I wanted you dreadfully. 

Sir ane I am heartily ‘gérry.that t vis not in the way ; 
but on ‘what seep you want me? 

Lord L, Ha, ha, ha! a cursed awkward affair—and 
—Ha, ha, ha pike eat hel laughing at. it, neither, 
though it vexed me confoundedly. . 

Sir P. Vexed you, my lord ! Zounds, I wish I had 
been-with you! But, for heaven’s sake, my lord, what 
was it that could possibl: vex your lordship 2 - 

Lord L. Why, that inlpuden teasing, dunning ras- 
eal Paehonsay my. upholsterer sae as know. the.. fel- 

ge P. Perfectly, my lord, | 

Lord L. The impudent scoundrel has sued me tp to 
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some damned kind of a—something or other in thé law, 
that I think they call an execution, ee oe 
SirP. The rascal! as arore 
Lord L, Upon which, sir, the fellow, by way of 
asking pardon—ha, ha, ha!—had the modesty to wait 
on me two or three days ago, to inform my honour—ha, 
ha, ha !—~as he was:pleased to dignify me, that the exe- 
cution was now ready to be put in force against my ho- 
nour; but that, out of respect to my honotir;.as he had 
taken a great deal of my honour’s money, he would not 
suffer his lawyer to serve it,: till he had first informed 
my honour, because he was not willing to affront my 
_honour—ha, hajha!—a son of awe! 
Sir P. 1 never heard of so impudent a dog 


v 





Lord L. Now, my dear Mac—ha, ha, ha!—as the 
scoundrel’s apology was so very satisfactory, and his in- 
formation so very agreeable, I told him that, in honour, _ 
I thought that my honour could not do less than to order — 
his honour tobe paid immediately, == 

Sir P. Vary. weel, vary'weel; you were as compli- 
sant to the scoundrel till the full, I think, my lord. | 

Lord’ L, You shall hear, you shall.hear, Mac:—_ 
so sir, with great composure, seeing ‘a smart oaken 
cudgel that stood very handily in a corner of my dress- 
ing-room, I gdered two of my fellows to hold the ras- 







cal, and ayher to take the cudgel, and return the 
scoundrel’géivility witha good drubbing, as long as the 


stick la * patos a oat eee ae 
Sir Fs Ha, ha, ha! admirable | as good a stroke of hu- 
mour “és ever I heard of. ‘And, did they drubhim, my lord ? 
¥erd L. Most liberally, most. liberally, sir; and. 
there I thought the affair would have rested, till [should 
Anink proper to pay the scoundrel ; but this. tnorning, — 
“just as I was stepping jnto my chaise, my servarits about. 
me, a fellow, called eu staff, stepped Pps and begged | 
the favour of-my footman, who threshed the upholsterer, | 
and of the two thatheld him, to go along with him upon 





a little business to my Lord Chief Justice. | 

Sir P, The devil 8° oe, 
Lord L, And at the same instant, I, in my turn, was 
_ accosted by two other very civil scoundrels, who, witha 

- most insolent politeness, begged my pardon, and in-< 

formed me that I must not go into my own chaise! 

- Sir P. How, my lord, not into yowrain carriage? 

Lord L, No, sir; for that they, by ‘order of the 
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sheriff, must selze it, at the sult of a senhoma0Re 
Mr. Mahogany, an upholsterer. 

Sir P. An impudent villain ! ' 

Lord L. itis all true, I assure you; so you see, my 
dear Mac, what a dawned country this is to live in, 
where-noblemen are obliged to pay their debts just like 
merchants, coblers, peasants, or mechanics—is not that 
a scandal; ‘dear Mac, to this nation? | 

Sir Py "My lord, it is notonty: ascandal, bute national 
grievance. | 
_ Lord L. Sir, there’s' not a nation in the world has 
such a grievance to complain of. 

Sir'P. Vary true, my lord, vary true; and it is 
monstrous that a mon of your lordship’ s condition is not 
entitled to run one of these mechanics through the body, 
when he is impertinent about his money; but our laws 
shamefully, on these occasions, make no distinction of 
persons amongst us. 

Lord L. A vile policy, indeed, Sir Pertinax. But, 
sir, the scoundrel has:seized upon the DOME too; that 
i furnished for the girl I took from the opera. | 

Sir P.1 never heard of sic an a scoundrel. 

Lord L. Ay, but what concerns me jest. I am 
afraid, my dear Mac, that the villain will send down to 
Newmarket,’ and seize my string of horses. 

Sir P. Your string of horses? zounds! we must. 
revent that at all events, that would be sic a disgrace. 
Fwill dispatch an express to town directly, to put a 

stop till the rascal’s proceedings, .._. 

Lord L. Pr'ythee do, my dear Sir Pertinax. 

Sir P. © 1 it shall be done, my lord. 

Lord L. Thow’art an honest fellow, Sir Pertinax, 

upon honour, 
- Sir P.O! my lord, it 4s my duty to oblige your 
lordship to Ls soe stretch of my abeelity. 


. Einter Tom LIN, R. 


‘Tom. (a.) Colonel: Toper presents his compliments 
to you, sir, -and-having no family: down with him in the 
country, lie and Captain Hardbottle, if not inconve- 
nient, willdo themselves the honour of taking. a family 
dinner with you.: | 

‘Sir P, They are two of our militia officers—does 
your lordship know them? . 

Lord'L. By sight only. 
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Sir P. Fam afraid, my lord, they will interrupt our 
business. | a. 
Lord L. Not at all: F should be glad to be. ac- 
Faerie with Toper; they say he's a damned jolly 
fellow. mere ; : | 
Sir P; O! devilish jolly, devilish jolly; he and the 
captain are the two hardest drinkers in the country. 
Lord L. So t have heard; let us have them by all 
means, Mac ; they will enliven the scene. How far are 
they from you? Gee 3 
Sir P, Just across the meadows; not half amile, my 
lord; a step, a Step. Be ty al BEN 
Lord .L. O! let's have the jolly dogs, by all means. 
Sir P. My compliments—I shall. be proud of their 
company. [Haté Tomuins, R.] Guif ye please, my 
lord, we will gang and chat a bit with the women: I. 
have not seen Lady Rodolpha since she returned fra the 
Bath. Ilong to have a little news from her about the 
company there.’ |. . : 
‘Lord L. (x.) G1. she'll give you an account of them, 
1 warrant you. ce t Laugkleg nm: without. 
Lady R. (Without, r.} Ha, ha, ha! weel, I vow, 
cousin Egerton, you havea vast deal of shrewd humour. 
But, Gady Macsycophant, which way is Sir Pertinax ? 
Lady M. ( Without, ar eae cao aed madam. - 
Lord L. Here the hairbrain comes; it: must be her 
by the noise. Pia eres ; | 
Lady R. [ Without;:n.]° Allons, gude folks; fallow 
me—sans ceremonie.. .-.. - . ¢. 3 | 


Enter Lapy RoponpHa, Lapy. Macsycoprant, 
Ecerton, and SipNEY, R.—EGERTON crosses to L. 


Lady R. [To Sir P.] Sir Pertinax, your most, de- 
voted, most obsequious, most obedient vassal. .. 

ae cg ee [Curtsies very low. 

Sir P. [Bowing formally.) Lady Rodolpha, down 
till the ground, my congratulations and duty attend you ; 
and [ should rojoice to kiss your ladyship’s footsteps. 

Lady R. Oh! Sir Pertinax, your humeelity is most 
sublimely :complaisant ; at present unanswerable. but I. 
shall intengely study to.return it, fyfty fald. 

Sir P. Your ladyship does me singular honour. 
Weel, madam; ha! you look gaily... Weel, and how, 
how is your Jadyship after your jaunt till Bath? 

Lady R. Never better, Sir Pertinax; .as .weel as 


‘ 


“at 
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youth, health, riotous spirits, and a careless happy 
heart can make me. 
Sir P, I am mightily glad tilf hear it, my lady. . 
Lord L. Ay, ay; Rodolpba is always in spirits, 
Sir Pertinax. Vive la bagatelle is the philosophy 
ofour family—ha, Rodolpha—ha? _.. ieee 
Lady R, Traith it is, my lord; and upon honour, I 
am‘ determined it shall never bé changed with my con- 
sent, Weel, I vow-—-ha, ha, ha! Vive la bagatelle 
would be a most brilliant motto for the chariot of a belle 
of fashion. What say you till my fancy, Lady Macsy- 
cophant? = soe ape See , woe 
Lady M. It would have novelty, at least, to recom- 
mend it, madam. | 


Lady R. Which of aw charms is the most delightful 
that can accompany wit, taste, love, or friendship; for 
novelty I take to be the true je.me seai quoi of all. 
worldly bliss. Cousin Egerton, should not you like to 
have a wife with Vive /a bagatelle upon her wedding 
chariot? = es. vo 

Eger. (u.) Q1 certainly, madam. 2... 

Lady R. ‘Yes, 1 think it, would be quite out of the 
common, and singularly ailegant. Peo 

Eger. indisputably, madam ; for as a motto is.a word 
tothe wise, or rather a broad hint to the whole world of 
a person’s taste and principles, Vive la bugatelle would 
be most expressive, at first sight, of your ladyship’s 
characteristic. iy Seen : yh : ihe at, fy 

Lady R. [Curtsies.]. Oh! Maister Egerton, you 
touch my“very heart with your approbation—ha, ha, ha! 
—that is the vary spirit of my intention, the instant I 
commence bride. Weel! I am. immensely proud that 
my fati¢y has the approbation of so. souhd an under- 
standing, and 80 poliuhed a taste, as that of the all-ac- 
complished-—[ Curtsies very Hod eel Egerton. 

_ Sir P. Weel, but, Lady Rodolpba, I wanted to ask 
your ladyship sonie questions about the company at the 
Bath; they say. you had aw the world there. ibs 

Lady RB. O, yes! there was a vary. great mob there 
indeed, but vary little company. Aw canaille, except 
our ain party... ‘The place was crowded with your little 
inal have Sag al} adh Kind of queer-looking 

1a 0 


ahimals, that have started intiNl fortune fra lottery-tick- 


es ha ‘ ‘ 


ets, rich prizes at sea, gambling Ih *Change Alley, and 


ri er 


sic like caprices of fortune’; and away they aw crowd to 
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the Bath, to learn genteelity, and the names, titles, in- 
trigues, and bon-mots of us people of fashion—ha, ha, 
ha! | bil G 


a 

Lord L. Ha, ha, ha! I know them; I know the 
things you mean, my dear, extremely well. Ihave ob- 
served them a thousand times, and wondered where the 
devil they all came from—ha, ha, ha! | | 

Lady M., Pray, Lady Rodolpha, what were your di- 
versions at Bath ? | | 

Lady R. Guid traith, my lady, the company were 
my diversion; and better nae human follies ever af- 
ford—he, ha, ha!—sic an a mixture, and sic oddities! 
ha, ha, ha! a perfect gallimaufry. Lady Kunegunda 
M‘Kenzie artd I used to gang about till every part of 
this human chaos, on purpose to reconnoitre the mon- 
sters, and pick up their frivolities—ha, ha, ha! 

Sir P, Ha, ha, ha! why that must have been a high 
entertainment till your aptly oo re 

Lady R. Superlative and inexhaustible, Sir Per- 
tingx—ha, ha, ha!—Madam, we had in one group, a 

eer and a sharper, a duchess and a pinmaker’s wife, a 

oarding school miss and her grandmother, a fat par- 
son, a lean general, and a yellow admiral—ha, ha, ha! 
aw speaking together, and bawling ‘and wrangling in 
fierce contention, as if the fame and fortune of aw the 
parties were to be the issue of the conflict. | 

Sir P. Ha, ha, ha! pray, madam, what was the eb- 
ject of their contention? 

Lady R. O! a vary important one, I assure you; of 
no less consequence, madam, than how an odd frick at 
whist was lost, ormight have been saved, | . 

Omnes, Ha, ha, ha! - Grn (i) ae 

Lady R. In another party, Sir Pertinax, ha, ha, ha! 
we had what was‘ealled the cabinet council, which was. 
composed of a.duke and a haberdasher, a red hot pa- 
triot anda snéering courtier, a discarded statesman and 
his scribbling chaplain, with a busy, bawling, muckle- 
headed, prerogative lawyer; all of whom were every: 
minute ready to gang together by the luggs, about the 
in and the out meenistry; ha, ha,ha! =~ , 

Sir P. Ha, ha, ha! weel, that is a droll motley 
cabinet, I vow.—Vary whimsical, upon honour. But 
they are all great politicians at Bath, and settle a 
meenistry there with as much ease as they do the tune 
of a country dance, a 
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Lady R. Then, Bir Pertinax, in a retired part of 
— bye corner—snug—we had a Jew and a 
bishop.  : ae oe ee 
’ Sir P. A Jow and a bishop! ha, haa devilish guid 
connection that ;—and pray, my lady, what were they 
about? : : | 
-. Lady R. Why, sir, the bishop was striving to con- 
vert the Jew; while the Jew, by intervals, was slyly 
picking up intelligence fra the bishop, about the change 

n the meenistry, in hopes of making a stroke in the 
Stock. ree | 

Omnes. Ha, ha, ha! | 

Sir P. Ha, ha, ha! admirable! admirable! T-honour 
the smouse! ha! it was devilish clever of him, my 
fe devilish clever. The Jew distilling the bishop's 
brains. | 

Lord L. Yes, yes; the fellow kept a sharp look-out. 
T think it was.a fair trial of skill on both sides, Mr. 
Egerton, =. 3 4 -— 

Eger. True, my lord; but the Jew. seems to have 
been in the fairer way to succeed. 

Lord L. O!} all to nothing, sir; ha, ha, ha! Well, 
child, I like your Jew and your bishop much. It’s devil- 
ish clever. Let us have the rest of the history, pray, 
my dear. a : : 

Lady R, Guid traith, my lord, the sum total is—that 

there we'aw danced, and wrangled, and flattered, and 
‘Slandered, and gambled, and cheated, and mingled, and 
jumbled together, even like the animal-assembly in 
Noah's ark, 

Omues. Ha, ha, ha! nee 

Lord L. Ha, ha, ha! Well, you are -a droll girl, 
Rodolpha: and, upon my honour, kha, ha! you have 
given us as whimsical a sketch as™ever was hit off, 
What say you, Mr. Sidney ? es 

Sid. Upon my word, my lord, the lady has made me 
see the whole assembly in distinct colours. 

Lady R. O! Maister Sidney, your approbation 
a me as vain as a reigning toast before her looking 
glass. 





Entcr Tomuins, Rk. 
Tom. Colonel Toper and Captain Hardbottle are 
come, sir. 
Sir P. O! vary wee!, Dinner directly. 
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Jom. It is ready, sir. Erte, R. 

Sir P.. My lord, weattend your lordship. +. 

Lord L. Lady ‘Mae, your ladyship’s hand,. if you 
please... [Extt with Lany M. rR. 

Sir P. And here, Lady Rodolpha, | is an Arcadian 
swain that has a hand at your ladyship’sdevotion, 

Lady R,. (Giving her hand to Eczrton.] And I 
sir, have one at his. There, sir; as to hearts, ye ken, 
cousin, ‘they are not brought into the. account, of human 
dealings now-a-days. 

Eger. O! ‘ade they are mere temporary baubles, 
especially :in courtship ; and no more to be depended 
open than the weather, ,or.a lottery ticket. oe 

Lady R. Ha, ha, ha !—twa excellent. similies, I yow, 
Mr. Egerton.—-Excellent, for they illustrate the vaga- 
ries and inconstancy: of my dissipated heart, as exactly 
as if you had meaat to. describe it. 

[Haté with EGerton, Rr. 

Sir P. Ha, ha, ha! what a vast fund of Peal and 
guid humour she has, Maister Sidney. tas 
_ Sid, A great fund, indeed, Sir Pertinax. | 

Sir P., Come, let us till dinner.—Hah?. by this time 
to-morrow, Maister Sidney, I hope we shall have every 
thing ready for you to put the last hand till the happi- 
ness of your.friend and pupil; and:then, sir, my. cares 
will be ‘over ‘for this life; for as to my other son, I ex- 
pect nae guid of him, nor should I grieve, were T to see 
him in his coffin: —but this match—O ! it will make me 
the happiest of aw human beings. [Hxeunt, r. 
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ACT i 


SCENE. L—d Library. 


Enter Sir Pariwax: and Ecreros, me 


” Sir P, Zounds !. sir, I will not hear, a. sword about aH : 
Y insist upon it you are wrong.; you should have. 
your oak till my lord, and not ri Aorupiet Senile es 
ing a bumper or twa, or twenty,.till oblige 

fer, As; J dla sr Mer rigieeg in a bumper. 

Sir P. you but how, haw ?-—just as 
bairn takes Epc onwith sbbesior: and wry: fares, which 
my lord observed : th an, ad.the matter, the moment 
that he and the Colonel. shoe intill a drunken dispute aboot 
“er i slily sluaged away. 3 

ought, sir,.. hes was time to. £9, when my 
J upon half pint bumpers. 
Sir, that ‘was not levelled at Yau, but at the 
Cea in order to ry his bottom ; ‘bpt they aw agreed 
that you and I shou: rink oot of sma’ glasses. - 

Eger. But, sir, U beg pardon : I. dig. not chyse to 
drink a any more.; ae 

Sir P. But, zoons! sir, I tell yon there meas a. peges- 
sity for your.drinking mair. 

Eger. Bey in what respect, pray,. sir? 

Sir P. y, sir, I have a certain point to carry, in- 
dependent of the lawyers, with my lord, in this agree- 
ment of your marriage—aboot which I am afraid we shall 
have a warm aquabite—and therofo ite 
sistance in it, ae 

Eger. But how, sir, could. my drink 
assist you in your squabble? = : 

Sir P. Yes, sir, it would have contributed —and 
greatly have contributed to assist me; : a8 49 

Eger. How so, sir! _ 

Sir P. Nay, sir, it might have prevented the wets 
ble entirely; f for ag my lord is proud of you for a son-in- 
law, and is fond of your little French songs, your sto- 
ries, and your bon-mots, when you are in the humour ; ah 
and guin you had but staid, and been a little jolly, and 
drank half'a score bumpers with him, till. he had got a 













g contribute to 
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little ti tipsy, I am sure, when we had him in that mood, 
we might have settled the point as I could wish it, among 
ourselves, before the lawyers.came: but now, sir, I do. 
not ken what will be the consequence, _ 

Eger, But when'a man is intoxicated, would that have 
been a Seasonable tiitie to settle business, sir? 

Sir P, The most seasonable, sir: for, sir, when my 
lord ig in hia-enps, his suspicion bleep, and ‘his heart 
is aw jollity , fun, and guid fe owship; and, sir, can 
there be a Happier inoment | than that for a bargain, or 
to settle a dispute with a friend ?—What i is-it you shrug 


up pas shou ay sir?’ 
nee, sir: “for I ‘nnderstand 
neither the philosophy, nor the morality of your doc- 


Sir P. I Kiow § you ao not;‘sif; and, what is ‘worse, 
you never wull understand’ At; ‘as ‘you proceed t—in one 
word; Charfis, I have often told you, and now again I 
tell you, ottee. for aw,’ that the manceuvres of pliability 

deanery to'risé in the world, ag ‘wrangling and 
logical subtlety. are to rie at the bar: ‘why, you see 
sir, Ihave acquired # noble fortune, 2 pineny | fortune 
—and ‘how do you think I raiséd it? 

Eger. Doubtiess, ‘sir, by your abilities. 

Sir P, Dotbiless;: “sir, yOu are a blockhead : ‘nae, oe te, 
Vii tell yee How : raised it :—sir, I raised it—by 




















booing—[ Bon's' ver: ‘A —by booing : sir, I never 
could stand st é preserice of & great mon, but 
always booed, a “an tpoed— a0 it were by in- 


stinct, =! oe a | 
Fee How de ve set ee inidtinct, ey 

vidod I riean by ittstinct I—Why, sir, I 
yf the instinct of interest, sir, which is 
_ the. universal it ict of mankind. Sir, it is wouderful 
to think’ what a“cordial? what an amicable—nay, what 
an infallible influence booing has upon the pide and 
vanity of Homan nature. Charles, answer ik sincerely, 
have you-a nilnd to be eéhvinced of thé force of fay doc- 
itlhe, by ekafpple and demioristration ? 

Eger. Certainty, sir. ° oe 

Str Py ‘Then; “sit, av the areata sie I cat ante 
upon you, 1: rive you'a Short sketel f the stages of 
my’ booihg, as an excitement, and é landmark for'you to 
boo by, and #8 an: ninfal ible nostiini for @ nail of the 
world’ to rise in the world. 


c 2 
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Pile Sir, I shall-be proud to'profit by your expe-: 
rience. tg | 

Sir P. Vary weel, sir; sit ye down:-then, sit you 
down heres [They sit,,c.j—and now, sir, you must 
recal to your thoughts, that your grandfather wasa man, 
whose penurious income of captain’s half: pay was the: 
sum total of his fortune; and; ‘sir, aw my provision fra 
him was a modicum. of Latin, an expertness in: arithme- 
tic, and a short system 6f worldly counsel; the princi- 
pal ingredients of which were, a persevering industry, 
a rigid economy, a smooth tongue, a pliability of tem- 
per, and a constant attention to makeevery mon well. 
pleased with himself. 8 0 te 

_ Eger. Very prudent advice, sir.:: ey 

Sir P, Therefore, sir, I lay it before you. Now, 
sir, with these materials, I set out, .a raw-boned ae e 
ling, fra the North, to try my fortune with them here in 
the Sooth ; andmy first step in the world was a beggarly 
clerkship in Sawney Gordon’s counting-house, here, in 
the city of London, which you'll say afforded but a 
barren sort of a prospect; 

Eger. It was nota very fertile one, indeed, sir. | 

Sir P. The reverse, the reverse: weel, sir, seeing 
myself in ‘his unprofitable situation, L reflected deeply ; 
T east about ‘my thoughts morning, noon, and night, 
and marked every man, and every:mode ef prosperity ; 
at last 1 concluded that a matrimonial adventure, pru- 
dently conducted, would he the readiest gait I could 
gang for the bettering of. my.condition, and accordingly 
I set about its now, sir; in this. pursuit, beauty! beau- 
ty !—ah! . beauty often struck my een, and played 
about my heart; and fluttered, and beat,-and knocked, 
and knocked ; ‘but the devil an entrance T:ever let it 
get; for | observed, sir, that beauty és, generally, a— 
proud, vain, saucy, “expensive, impertinent sort..of a 
commodity. 2 fo eet 
Eger. Very justly observed. oo oe 

‘Sir P. An itieretore. sir, Eleft it to prodigals and 
coxcombs, that could afford to pay for its .and,. in its 
stead, sir, mark!—I looked out for an ancient, weel« 
jointured, superannuated dowager; .a;. consumptive 
toothless, phthisiey, wealthy widow; or a shriveled, 
cadaverous piece of deformity, in the shape-of an iz~ 
zard, or an appersi-and—or, in short, ainy thing, ainy 
thing that had the siller—the siller—for that, sir, was 
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the north star of my affections. . Do you take-me, sir? 
was nae that right ? 

Eger. O! doubtless, doubtless, sir, | 

Sir P, Now, sir, where do you think I ganged to 
look for this woman with the siller?—nae till court, nae 
till playhouses or assemblies—nae, sir, I ganged till 
the kirk, till the anabaplist, indepgpdant, bradlonian, 
and muggletonian meetings ; till the morning and even- 
ing service of churches and chapels of ease, and till 
the midnight, melting, conciliating love feasts of the 
methodists ; and there, sir, at last I fell upon an old, 
slighted, antiquated, musty maiden, that looked—ha, 
ha, ha! she looked just like a skeleton in a surgeon’s 
glass case. Now, sir, this miserable object was reli- 
giously angry with herself and aw the world; had nae 
comfort but in metaphysical visions and supernatural de- 
liriums—ha, ha, ha! Sir, she was as mad— as madas_ 
a Bedlemite. — . . 

Eger. Not improbable, sir: there are numbers of 
poor creatures in the same condition. : 

Sir P. O, numbers, numbers. Now, sir, this crack- 
ed creature used to pray, and sing, and sigh, and 
groan, and weep, and wail, and gnash her teeth, con-: 
stantly, morning and evening, at the Tabernacle at Moor- 
fields; and as soon as I found she had the siller, aha! 
guid traith, I plumped me down upon my knees, close 
by her—cheek by Jowl—and prayed, and sighed, and 
sung, and groaned, and gnashed my teeth as vehemently 
as she could do for the life of her; ay, and turned: up 
the whites of mine een, till the strings awmost cracked 
again. I watched her motions, handed her till her 
chair, waited on her home, got most religiously inti- 
mate with her in a week—married her in a fortnight, 
buried her in a month ;—touched the siller, and with 
a deep suit of mourning, a melancholy port, a sorrow- 
ful visage, and a joyful heart, I began the world 
again y—and this, sir, was the first boo—that is, 
the first: effectual boo—I ever made till the vanity 
of human nature.—[ Rise.]—Now, sir, do you under- 
stand this doctrine ? : 

Eger.'(¢.) Perfectly well, sir. Hes 

Sir P. (nr. c.) Ay, but was it not right? was it not in- 
genious, and weel hit off? 

Eger. Certainly, sir: extremely well. 
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Sir P, My next boo sir, was till your ain: mother, 
whom I ran away with fra the boarding-school: by the 
interest of whose family I got a guid smart place in the 
treasury ; and, sir, my very next step was inti] parita- 
ments the which I entered with as ardent and‘as deter- 
mined ati ambition as ever agitated the heart of Cesar 
himself. Sir, I'tgeed, and watched, and hearkened, 
and ran about, backwards and forwards, and attended, 
- and datigled upon the then great mon, till I’ got intill 
the ‘vary bowels of his confidence, and then; sir, [ wrig- 
gled and wrought, and wriggled, till I wriggled myself: 
among the very thick of them: ha! I got my snack of 
the clothing, the foraging, the contracts, the lottery- 
tickets, and aw the political bonusses: till at length, sir, 
I became a much wealthier mon than one half of the 
golden calves I had been so long a booing to: and‘ was: 
nee that booing to some purpose? | : es 

Eger. It was, indeed, sir. | 

Sir P, But are you. convinced of the guid effeets and 
of the utility of booing ? a a 

Eger. Thoroughly, sir. : | 

Sir P. Sir, itis infallible. But, Charles, ah! while 
I was thus booing, . and wriggling, atid raising this: 
princely fortune, ah! I met-with many heart-sores and 
disappointments fra the want of literature, eloquetice, 
and other popular abeeleties. Sir, guin Ecould buthave 
spoken in the hoose, I should have done the déed in half 
the time’; but the instant I opened my: motith thére they 
aw fell a laughing atme; aw which deficiencies, sir, T 
detearmined, at any expense, to have supplied by the 
polished education of a son, who 1 hoped would one day 
raise the house of Maesycophant till the highést pitch 
of ministerial ambition. This, sir, ismy plan: I have 
done my part of it; Nature has done hers; you are po-. 
pular, you are eloquent, aw. parties like and respeet you: 
and now, sir, it only remains for you to be directed— 
completion follows. S ae oe | 

Eger. Your liberality, sir, in my education, are obli- 
ea I shall ever remember with the deepest filial: grati- 
tude.. os - : ie en 

Sir P, Vary weel, sir: bat, Charles, have you had 
any conversation yet with Lady Rodolpha, about the 
day of your marriage—your liveries—your: equipags— 
or yourdomesticestayblishment? = 
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Eger. Not yet, sir. ) 

‘Sir P. Poh! t why there agin, now,-You are wrong~ . 
vary wrong. 

ger. ir, we have not had an opportunity. 
, Sir P. Why, Charles, you are very tardy in this bu- 

siness. _ 
Lord L. [Sings without, R _ flushed’ with wine.] 
‘‘ What have wé with day to do?” ) 

Sir P. Oh, here comes my lord. 

Lord L. ‘* Sons of care, ‘twas made for you.” » 


Enter Lonp Lumeercourt, R. drinking a cup of 
coffee ; Tomuins attending him, 


4 Sons of care, twas made for you.” Very good 
coffee, indeed, Mr. Tomlins, (x.) ‘‘ Sons of care ’twas 
made for you. i Here, Mr. "Tomlins. ~ 
Petia (a,) Will your ‘lopdaip please to have another 

sh 

Lord L. (®. ey: ‘No more, ° Mr. Tomlins. —[Extt 
Tours; #.J]—Ha, ha, ha, my host of’ the Scotch 
pint, we have had warm work, .. 

P. Yes, you pushed the bottle aboot, mi my lord, 
with the joy and yigour ofa bacchanal. 

Lord L. ‘That f did, my dear Mac; no loss of time 
with me: I have byt three motions, old boy, charge— 
toast—fire—and off we go: ha, ha, ha! that’s my. ex- 
ercise. (Ecznton goes i. 

Sir P. And fine warm exercise itis, my lord, especi- 
ally with the half-pint glasses, 

Lerd L. GLounds! it does. execution point: blank : ay, 
ay, none of your pimping acorn glasses for me, but 
your manty, old English half-pint ‘bumpers, my dear ; 
pal try a feltow’s. stamina at once : but where’ s Eger- 
ton . 

Str P, Just at hand, my lord ; there he stands. 

Lord L. My dear Egerton. Lag 

| Eyer. (u..¢.) Your lordship’s most obedient. 

Lord Li.’ 1 beg pardon, I did'not see you; Lam sorry 
yowleft:usg0 soon after dinner: had you staid, you 
would have been highly entertained. Ihave made such 
examples of the commissioner, the captain, and the 
colonel. 

Eger, 80 T understand, m ‘lod. 

Lord L. But, Egerton, Ihave slipped from thecom- 
pany fora few moments, on purpose to have a little chat 
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with you. Rodolpha tells me she fancies there is a kind 
of demur on your side, about your marriage with her. 

Sir P. A demur! how so, my lord ? 

Lord L. Why, as 1 was drinking my coffee with the 
women just now, 1 desired they would fix the weddin 
night, and the etiquette of the ceremony; upon which 
the girl burst into a loud laugh, telling me she sup- 
posed I was joking, for that Mr. Egerton had never yet. 
given her a single glance or hint upon the subject... 

Sir P. My lord, I have been just now maine to him 
about his shyness to the lady. : 


Enter Tomins, R. 


Tom. Counsellor. Plausible is come, sir, and Serjeant 
Eitherside. . 

Sir P. Why then we can 1 settle the business this very 
evening, my lord. 

Lord L. As well as in seven years ; and, to make the 
way as short as possible, pray, Mr. Tomlins, present 
your master’s compliments and mine to Lady Rodolpha, 
and let her ladyship know we wish to speak with her 
directly.—-[Hzit Tomnins, ..4.]—He shall attack her 
this instant, Sir Pertinax., 2+) 

Sir P. (c.) Aye, this is doing business effectually, 
my lord.. 

Lord L. (c.) O! I will pit them in a moment, Sir - 
Pertinax; that will bring them into the heat of thé 
action at once, and save a great deal of awkwardness on 
both sides. O, here your dulcinea comes, sir. 

Enter Lavy Roponpaa, rR. singing. 

Lady R. (R.) Weel, Sir Pertinax, 1 attend your 
commands, and yours (c.) my paternal ford.-—[Lapy 
R. curtsies very low. | 

Lord L. Why:then, my filial. lady, we are to inform 
you that the commission for your ladyship and this en- 
amoured cavalier, commanding’ you to serve your coun-. 
try, jointly and inseparably, in the honourable and 
forlorn hope of imate imony is to be aligned, ous very . 
evening. — ai 

. Lady R. (R. ) ‘This evening, my lord! 

Lord L. This evening, my lady.. Come, Sir Per- 
tinax, let us leave them to settle their liveries, wedding 
suits, carriages, and all‘their amorous equipage for the 
_ nuntial campaign. ° 
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Sir P. Ha, ha, ha! excellent! excellent! Weel, € 
vow, my lord, youare a great officer :—this fs as guid 
a manoeuvre to bring on a rapid engagementas the ablest 
general of them'a’ could have started. 

Lord L. Ay, ay! leave them together; they'll soon 
come to a right understanding, I warrant you, or the 
needle and loadstone have lost their sympathy.— 

' [Erit with Sir Pertinax, R:—Labdy RODOLPHA. 

stands R. in amazement. ° os 

Eger. {u. Aside.} What a dilemmaam If in! 

Lady_R. [Aside.| Why, this is downright tyranny ! 
it has quite damped my spirits; and my betrothed, yon- 
der, seems planet-struck, too, I think. 

Eger. [| Aside.] A. whimsical situation, mine. 

_ Lady R. [Aside.] Ha, ha, ha! methinks we look 
like a couple of cautious generals, that are obliged to 
take the field, but neither of us seems willing to come 
till action. 


‘ Eger. [Aside.] Y protest I know not how to address. 
er Bee. 


Lady. R. [Aside.| He will nae advance, I see: 
what am I to do in this affair? guid traith, I will even 
do, as [ suppose many brave heroes have done before 
me—clap a guid face on the matter; and so conceal an 
aching heart under aswaggering countenance.—[ She ad- 
vances with a smothered laugh.|—Sir, as we have, by 
the commands of our guid fathers, a business of some lit- 
tle consequence to transact, I hope you will excuse my 
taking the liberty of recommending a chair till you, for 
the repose of your body, in the embarrassed deliber- 
ation of your perturbed spirits. 

Eger. Vaan embarrased.| Madam, I beg your 
pardon.—| Handsher a chair, then one for himself. |— 
Please to sit, madam.—[They sié down with great 
alors Ae he sits at a distance from her. 

Lady R.:[Aside,| Aha! he’s resolved not to come 
too near till me, I think. . 


ne [Aside.] A pleasant interview this—hem, 
m an : : Ho 


Lady R. (Aside, mimicking.] Hem! he will not 
open the congress, 1 see: then I will.—Come, sir, 
when will you begin ? P< 
pine Ge tabeale Begin! what, madam ? 
Lady 8. To make love till me. . 
_ £iger, Love, madam! : 
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_ Lady R. Ay, love; sir. Why, you have never said 
a word till me on the subject, nor cast a single glance’ 
at me, nor heaved one tender sigh, nor even secretly 
Squeezed my loof: now, sir, th’of our fathers are so 
tyrannicat as to dispose of us without the consent of 
our hearts, yet you, sir, I hope, have more humanity 
than to think of marrying me without administering 
somé of the preliminaries usual on those octasions. 
‘Eger. Madam, I own your reproach is just; I shall, 
therefore, no longer disguise my sentiments ; but fairly 
let you know my heart. | : ‘[ Rises. 
Lady R. [Rising.] That's right, that is right, cou- 
sin!—but sit you down, sit you down again ;-—[ They 
sit.]—I shall return your franknéss and your passion, 
cousin, with a melting tenderness equal till the amorous 
enthusiasm of an ancient heroirie. | oo 
Eger. Madam, if you will hear me— | 
Lady R. But remember, you must begin with ferven- 
cy, and a most rapturous vehemency; for you are ta 
consider, cousin, that our match is nae to arise fra the 
union of hearts and a long decorum of ceremonious 
courtship, but is instantly to start at once, outof ne- 
cessity, or mere accident—ha, ha, ha !—~like a match 
in an ancient romance, where, you kén, cousin, the 
knight and the damsel are mutually smitten and dying 
for each other at first sight, or by an amorous. sympa- 
thy, before they exchange a single glance. So, now 
cousin, with the.true romantic enthusiasm, you are to 
Suppose me the lady of the enchanted castle; and you— 
ha, ha, ha! you are to be the knight of the sorrowful 
countenance—ha, ha, ha!—and, upon honour, you look 
the character admirably—ha, ha, ha! pe 
Eger. Trifling creature ! | i, as 
Lady R. Come, sir, why do you nae begin to ravish 








me wit} w valour, your vows, your knight-errantry, 
and yo ous frenzy ’?’—Nay, nay, nay! guin you 
do nae t once, the lady of the enchanted castle 
will v a twinkling. | Pe th of 


Eger. es.| Lady Rodolpha, I know your talent 
for raillery well';—[She rises|—but at present, in my 
case, there isa kind of crueltyinit. = | 

Lady R. Raillery! upon honour, cousin, you mis- 
take me quite-and clean. I am serious, very serious ; 
ay, and Ihave cause to be serious; nay, I will submit 
my case even to yourself. Can any puir lassie bein a 
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mair lamentable condition, than to be sent four hundred 
miles, by the command of a positive grandmother, to 
marry a man who, I find, has no more affection for 
me than if I had been his wife these seven years? 
Eger. Madam, I amextremely sorry | 

Lady R. [Weeps,] But it is vara weel, cousin—I 
see your unkindness and aversion plain enough; and, 
sir, I mugt tell you fairly, you are the ainly man that 
ever slighted my’ person, or that drew tears fra these 
een.—But itis vara weel, it’s vara weel; I will return 
till Scotland to-morrow morning, and let my grandmo- 
ther know how I hae been affronted by your slights, your 
contempts, and your aversions. 

Eger. If you are serious, madam, your distress gives 
me a deep concern; but affection is not in our power, 
and you will forgive me when I tell you, I can never 
have that honour which is intended me, by a connexion 
with your ladyship. é 

Lady R. How, sir—are you serious? And so you 
persist in slighting me? 

Eger. U beg your pardon, madam: but I must be ex- 
pr and at once declare, that I never can give my 

and where I cannot give my heart. 

Lady R, [Angrily.] Why, then, sir, I must tell you, 
that your declaration is sic angffrout as nae woman of 
spirit can, or ought to bear ;“and here I make a solemn 
vow, never to pardon it but on one condition. 

Eger, If that condition be in my power, madam— - 

Lady R. [Edgerly.} Sir, itis in your power. 

Eger. Then, madam, you may command me. | 

Lady R. (In a peremptory tone.| Why, then, sir, 
the condition is this, you must here give me your word 
and honour, that nae importunity, command, or menace 
of your father—in fine, that nae consideration whatso- 
ever, shall induce you to take me, Rodolpha Lumber-, 
court, to be your wedded wife. . 

Eger. Imost solemnly promise I never will. | , 

Lady R. And I, sir, most solemnly and sincerely- 
[ Curtsies|—thank you for—=[ Curlsies|—your resol! 
tion, and your agreeable aversion—ha, ha, ha! for yc 
have made me as happy as a puir wretch reprieved in t! 
vara instant of intended execution. _ : 4 

Eger. Pray, madam, how am I to understand «1! this 

Lady R. Why, sir, your frankness and sinc 
mand the same-behaviour on my side, therefore 
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out further disguise or ambiguity, know, sir, that I 
myself—[ With a deep sigh}—am as deeply sinitten 
with a certain swain, as 1 understand you are with your 
Constantia. 

Eger. Indeed, madam! 

Lady R. O} sir, notwithstanding a’ my show of 
courage and mirth, here I stand as erranta trembling 
Thisbe as ever sighed or mourned for her Pyramus: 
and, sir, a’ my extravagant levity and ridiculous be- 
haviour in your presence now, and ever since your fa- 
ther prevailed upon mine to consent till this match, has 
been a premeditated scheme to provoke your gravity and 
eae sense intill a cordial a Sal and a positive re- 

usal, 
. Eger. But. madam, if I may presume so far, ‘pray, 
who i 18 your lover? 

Lady R.. Why, in that too, 1 shall surprise you, per- 
haps, more than ever. ‘In the first place, he isa beggar, 
and in disgrace.with an unforgiving father; and, in the 
next place, he is— [Curtstes]—your ain brother,—So 
you see, cousin Charles, th’of I cou’d nae mingle afiec- 
tions with you, I have nae ganged out of the family.— 
But now, sir, let me ask one question—pray, how is 
your mither affected in this business ? 

Eger. She knows of ng passion, and will, I fini sure, 
be a friend to the commoff cause. 

Lady R. Ah, that’s lucky, Our first step then must 
be to take her advice upon our conduct, so as to keep 
our fathers in the dark till we can hit off some measure 
that will wind them about till our ain purpose, and the 
common interest of our ain passion ; ; so come along, 
eousin Charles, .  [Exeunt, pr. 


END OF ACT HI. 
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ACT IV. 
SCENE I.—A Library. 


Enter Sir PertTinax and COUNSELLOR PLAUSIBLE, R. 


Sir P. (x. ©.) No, no.—Come away, Counsellor 
Plausible, come away, I say, let them chew upon it. 
Why, counsellor, did you ever see so impertinent, so. 
meddling, and so obstinate a blockhead as that Serjeant 
Eitherside? Confound the fellow, he has put me out of 
a’ temper. 

Plaus. (n. c.) He-is very positive, indeed, Sir Per- 

tinax: and no doubt was intemperate and rude. But, 
Sir Pertinax, I would not break off the match notwith- 
standing, for certainly, even without the boroughs, it is 
an advantageous bargain both to you and your son. 
i Sir P. (c.) But, zounds! Plausible, do you think T 
will give up the nomination till three boroughs? Why I 
would rather give him twenty, nay, thirty thousand 
pounds in any other part of the bargain :—especially at 
this juncture, when votes are likely to become so valua- 
ble. Why, man, if acertain affair comes on, they will 
rise above five hundred per eent. 

Plaus. You judge very rightly, Sir Pertinax; but 
whai shall we do in this case? for Mr. Serjeant insists 
that you positively agreed to my lord’s having the no- 
mination to the three boroughs during his own life. 

Sir P, Why, yes: in the first sketch of the agree- 
ment, I believe [ did consent: but at that time, mon, 
my lord’s affairs did not appear to be half so desperate 
as I now find they turn out. Sir, he must acquiesce in 
whatever I demand, for 1 have got him into sic an hob- 
ble that he cannot— 

Plaus. No doubt, Sir Pertinax, you have him ab- 
solutely in your power. | | 

Sir P. Vara weel; and ought nae a man to make his 
vantage of it? 

Plaus. No doubt you ought; no manner of doubt. 
But, Sir Pertinax, there is a secret spring in this busi- 
ness that you do not seem to perceive; and which, lam 
afraid, governs the matters respecting these boroughs. 

Sir P, What spring do you mean, counsellor? 

D 
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Piaus. Why, this Serjeant Eitherside: 1 have some 
reason to think, that my lord is tied down, by some 
means or other, to bring the Serjeant in, the very first 
vacancy, for one ofthese boroughs; now that, I believe, 
is the sole motive why the Serjeant is so strenuous that 
my lord should keep the boroughs in his own power 5 
fearing that you might reject him for some man of your 
own 


Sir P. Odswournds and death! Plausible, you are 
clever, devilish clever. By the blood, you have hit 
upon the vara string that has made a’ this discord, Oh! 
I see it—I see it now. But hauld-~hauld—bide a wee bit, 
a wee bit, mon ; I have athought come intill my head— yes 
—Ithink, Plausible, with a little twist in our negociation, 
that this vara string, properly tuned, may be still made 
to produce the vara harmony we wish for. Yes, yes, I 
have it:—this Serjeant, I see, understands business ; 
and, if [am not mistaken, knows how to take a hint. 

Plaus. O! nebody better, Sir Pertinax. | 

Sir P. Why, then, Plausible, the short road is the 
best with sic aman. You must even come up till his 

‘mark at once, and assure him from me that I will secure 
him a seat for one of these vary boroughs. 

Plaus. Oh! that willdo, that will do, I’]] answer for’t. 

Sir P, And further, I beg you will let him know that 
I think myself obliged to consider him, in this affair, as 
acting for me as weel as my lord, as a common friend 
till baith; and for the services he has already done us, 
make my special compliments till him: and, pray let 
this amicable bit of paper be my faithful advocate to 
convince him of what my gratitude further intends for 
his great—[Gives him u bank note)—equity in adjust- 
ing this agreement betwixt my lord and me. 

Plaus, Ha, ha, ha!—upon my word, Sir Pertinax, 
this is noble. Ay, ay! this is.an eloquent bit of paper, 
indeed, eo ‘ | 
- Sir P. Maister Plausible, in a’ human dealings, the 
most effectual method is that of ganging. at once till the 
vara bottom of a mon’s heart; for, if we expect that . 
men should serve us, we must first win their affections 
by serving them. O! here they baith come, | 


Enter Lorp Lumpracourt and, SERIEANT KITHER- 


Lord L. (c.) My dear Sir Pertinax, what couia pro- 
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voke you to break off this business so abruptly? You 
are really wrong in the point; and, if you will give 
yourself time to recollect, you will find that my having’ 
the nominatien,te the boroughs for my life, was a pre- 
liminary article; TL appeal to Mr. Serjeant Ejitherside 
here, whether FE did not always understand it so. 

Serj. (r c.) J assure you, Sir Pertinax, that in all 
his lordship’s conversation with me upon this business, 
and in his positive instructions, both and he and 1 always 
understood the nomination to bein my lord, durante vita. 

Sir P, (x. c.) Why, then, my lord, to shorten the 
dispute, a’ that I can say in answer till your lordship is, 
that there has been a total mistake betwixt us in that 
point: and, therefore, the treaty mustend here. I give 
itup. QO! I wash my hands of it for ever. 

Plaus, (a.) Well, but, gentlemen, gentlemen, a little 
patience. Sure this mistake, somehow, or other, may 
be rectified. Pr’ythee, Mr. Serjeant, let you aad I step 
into the next room by ourselves, and reconsider the 
clause relative to the boroughs, and try if we cannot 
hit upon a medium that will be agreeable to both par- 
ties. 

Serj. [With great warmth, r.| Mr. Plausible, Mhave 
considered the clause fully; am entirely master of the 
question; my lord cannot give up the point; It’s un- 
kind and unreasonable to expect it. ; 

Plaus, (rn. c.) Nay, Mr. Serjeant, I beg you will 
not misunderstandme. Do not think I want his lord- 
ship to give up any point without an equivalent. Sir 
Pertinax, will you permit Mr. Serjeant and me to re- 
tire a few moments to re-consider this poitit? 

Sir P. With a’ my heart, Maister Plausible; any 
thing to oblige his lordship—any thing to accommodate 
his lordship—any thing. | : : 

Plaus. What say you, my lord? . 

Lord L, Nay, I submit it entirely to you and Mr. 
Serjeant. . 

laus, Come, Mr. Serjeant, let us retire. 

Lord L. Ay, ay, go, Mr Serjeant, and hear what. 
Mr, Plausible hasto say. — : 

- Serj. Nay, I'll wait on Mr. Plaasible, ory lord, with 
all my heart; but Iam sure I cannot suggest the sha- 
dow:of'a reason for altering my present opinion :—im 
possible, impossible. 

Plaus,” (Pulls E:tHersips to r. and shews kim the 

D2 
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bunk note.} Well, well, Mr. Serjeant, do not be posi- 
tive. lam sure, reason and your client’s conveniency, 
‘will always make you alter your opinion. | 
Serj, Ay, ay=reason and my. client’s conveniency, 
Mr. Plausible, will always controul my opinion, depend 
upon it—ay, ay ! there you are right, Sir, I attend 
you. [Breunt Lawyers, ae 
Sir P. I am sorry, my lord, extremely sorry, indeed, 
that this mistake has happened. e | : 
Lord L. Upon my honour, and so am I, Sir Pertinax. 
. Sir P. But come, now, after a’, your lordship must 
allow you have been in the wrong: come, my dear lord, 
you must allow me that now. 
_ Lord U,. How so, my dear Sir Pertinax ? 
Sir P. Not about the boroughs, my lord; for those 
I do not mind of a bawbee; but about your distrust of 
my friendship.—Why, do you think, now, I appeal till 
your own ain breast, my lord—do you think, I say, that 
I should ever have slighted your lordship’s nomination 
till these boroughs? : a 
. Lord L. (c.) Why, really, I do not think you would, 
Sir Pertinax ; but one must be directed by one’s lawyer, 
you ktow. - a ete ye 
Sir P. (c.) Ha! my lord, lawyers are a dangerous 
species of animals to have any dependence upon: they 
are always starting punctilios and difficulties among 
friends. Why, my lord, it is their interest that a’ man- 
kind should be at variance; for disagreement of every 
kind is the vara manure with which they enrich and 
fatten the land of litigation; and, as they find that that 
constantly promotes the best crop, depend upon. it, they 
will always be sure to lay it on as thick as they can. 
Lord L, Come, come, my dear Sir Pertinax, you 
must not be angry with the Serjeant for his insisting so 
warmly on this point—for those boroughs, you know, 
are my sheet anchor, 5 et 
Sir P, T know it, my lord; and, as an instance of my. 
promptness tostudy, and of my acquaintance till your: 
lordship’s inclination, as I see that this Serjeant Hither-. 
side wishes you weel, and you of him, I think, now, he 
would be as guid a man to be returned for one of those 
horoughs as could be pitched upon; and, as such, I 
humbly recommend him till your lordship’s considera- 
tion. er te 
« Lord L, Why, my-dear Sir Pertinax, to tell you the 
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truth, I have case | Rapa him. He must be in 
for one of them, that is one reason why I insisted 
so strenuously ; he must be in. - 

Sir P, And why not? odswunds! why not? is nae 
your word a fiat? and will it nae be always so till me? 
are ye nae my friend, my patron—and are we nae, by 
this match of our children, to be united intill one in- 
terest ? 

Lord L. So I understand it, I own, Sir Pertinax. 

Sir P. My lord, it can nae be otherwise; then, for 
Heaven’s sake, as your lordship and I can have but one 
interest for the future, let us have nae mair words about 
these paltry boroughs, but conclude the agreement just 
as it stands: otherwise there must be new writings 
drawn up, new consultations of lawyers; new objec- 
tions and delays will arise; creditors will be impatient 
and impertinent, so that we shall nae finish the Lord 
knows when. 

Lord L. You are right, you are right; say no more, 
Mac, say nomore, Split the lawyers—you judge the 
point better than all Westminster Hall could. It shall 
stand as it is: yes, you shall settle it your own way; | 
for your interest and mine are the same, I see plainly. 

Sir P. No doubt of it, my lord. - 

Lord L. O! here the lawyers come. 


_ Enter CouNnsELLor PLAUSIBLE and SERJEANT 
EITHERSIDE, R. 


Lord L. (c.) So gentlemen—Well, what have you 
done ?—How are your opinions now ? 

Serj. (n.) My lord, Mr. Plausible has convinced me 
-—fully convinced me. 

Plaus. (r.c.) Yes, my lord, I have convinced him: 
T have laid such arguments before Mr. Serjeant as were 
irresistible. 

Serj. He has, indeed, my lord; besides, as Sir Per- 
tinax gives his ‘honour that your lordship’ s nomination 
shall be sacredly observed, why, upon @ nearer review 
of the whole matter; I think it will be the wiser mea- 
sure to conclude the agreement just as it is drawn. 

Lord L. I am very glad you think so, Mr. Serjeant, 
because that ismy opinion too: so, my dear Eitherside, 
do you and Mr. Plausible dispatch the business now as 
soon as possible. 

Serj. My lord, every thing will be ready in less than, 
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an hour. Come, Mr. Plausible, let us go ard fill up 
_ the blanks, and put the last hand’to the writings on our. 
part. a 
Plaus. Yattend you, Mr. Serjeant. : 
| — [Ereunt Lawyers, 2. 
Lerd'L. And, while the lawyers are preparing the 
writings; Sir Pertinax, I will go and saunter with the 
women, | 
Sir P, Do, do, my lord; and I will come to you pre- 
sently, 

Lord L, Very well, my dear Mac, I shall expect you. 
_ Exit, Rr. 
Sir P. So! a little flattery, mixed with the finesse of 

a gilded promise on one side, and a quantum sufficit 
of the aurum palpabile on the other, have at last made 
me the happiest father in Great Britain. Ha! my heart 
expands itself, as it were, through every part of my 
whole body, at the completion of this business, and feels 
nothing but dignity and elevation—Hauld! hauld! 
bide a wee~—bide a wee! [have but one little matter 
mair in this affair to adjust; and then, Sir Pertinax, 
you may dictate till fortune herself, and send her to 
govern fools! while you show and convince the world 
that wise men always govern her. Wha'sthere? 


Enter Sam, R, 


Tell my son, Egerton, 1 would speak with him here in 
the library. [zit Sam, 2.] Now I have settled the 
grand point ‘with my lord, this, I think, is the proper 
juncture to feel the political pulse of my spark, and, 
- once for a’, to set it to the exact measure that I would 
have it constantly beat. 


Enter EGERTON, R. 


Come hither, Charles. . 

vE£ger. (a. c.) Your pleasure, sir. | 

Sir P..(c.) About twa hours since I told you, Charles, 
that I received a letter express, complaining of your 
brother’s activity at an election in Scotland, against a 
particular friend of mine, which has given great offence ; 
and, sir, you are mentioned in the letter as well as he: 
to. be plain, [must roundly telt you, that on this inter- 
view depends my happiness’ as a father and as azman ; 
and. my affection to you, sir, as a son, for the remainder 
of our days, Pes 
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Eger. TY hope, sir, I shail never do any thing either 
to forfeit your affection, or disturb your happiness. 

Sir P. Thope so too: but to the point. The fact is 
this: there has beena motion mate this vara day to 
bring on thé grand affair, which is settled for Friday 
seven-hight. Now, sir, as you are popular, have ta- 
lents, and are weel heard, it is expected, and I insist 
upon it, that you etideavour to atone, sit, for your late 
misconduct, by preparing, and taking a larger share in 
that question, and supporting it with a’ your power. 

Eger. Sir, F hope you will not so exert your influ- 
ence, a$ to insist upon my supporting a measure by an 
obvious, prostituted sophistry, in direct opposition to 
my character and conscience. _ 

Sir P. Conscience! why, you are mad! Did you 
ever hear any man talk of conscience in political mat- 
ters? Conscience, quotha? I have been in parliament 
these three and thraty years, and never heard the term 
made use of before. Sir, it is an unparliamentary word, 
and you will be laughed at for it. { Crosses tor. 

Eger. Then, sir, I must frankly tell you, that you 
work against my nature; you would connect me with 
men I despiseyand press me into measures I abhor; for 
know, sir, that the maligriant ferment which the venal 
ambition of: the times provokes in the heads and hearts 
of other men, I detest. 5 

Sir P. (x. c.) What are you about, sir? malignant 
ferment and venal ambition! Sir, every man should be 
ambitious. to serve his country, and every man should 
be rewarded for it: and pray, sir, would nae you wish 
to-serve your country? Answer me that. Isay, would 
nae you wish to‘serve your country 2? 

Eger. (c.) Only shew me how I can serve my coun- 
try, and my life is ler’s. Were I qualified to lead her 
armies; to steer her fleets, and to deal her honest ven- 
geance on her insulting foes; er could my eloquence 

ull down a state leviathan, mighty by the plunder of 

is country, black with the treasons of her disgrace, 
and send his infamy down to a free posterity, as a mo- 
numental terror té-corrupt ambition, I would be fore- 
most in suct service, and act with the unremitting ar- 
dour of as Roman spirit! 

Sir P. Why, ere you mad, sir? you have certainly 
been: bit by some mad Whig or other. Gh! you are 
young, vara young in these matters; but experience 
will convjinee you, sis, thatevery man in public busin | 
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has twa consciences—a religious and a political con- 
science, Why, you see a merchant now, or a shop- 
keeper, that kens the science o’the world, always looks 
upon an oath at a custom-house, or behind a counter, 
only as an oath in business, a thing of course, a mere 
thing of course, that has nothing to do with religion ; 
and just so it is at an election: for instance, now, I am 
a candidate, pray observe, and I gang till a perriwig- 
maker, a hatter, or a hosier, and I give ten, twenty, or 
thraty guineas, for,a perriwig, a hat, or a pair of hose ; 
and so on, through a majority of voters; vara weel, 
what is the consequence ?—why this commercial inter-. 
course, you see, begets a friendship betwixt us—a com- 
mercial friendship—and in a day or twa, these men gang 
and give their suffrages; weel, what is the inference? 
Pray, sir, can you, or any lawyer, divine, or casuist, 
ca’ this a bribe ?—nae, sir, in fair political reasoning, 
it is ainly generosity on the one side, and gratitude on 
the other; so, sir, let me have nae more of your reli- 
gious or philosophical refinements, but prepare, attend, 
and speak till the question, or you are nae son of mine. 
Sir, 1 insist upon it. 


Enter Sam, R. . 


Sam. (Rx.) Sir, my lord says the writings are now 
ready, and his lordship and the lawyers are waiting for 
youand Mr. Egerton. : 

Sir P. (r.) Vara weel, we'll attend his lordship.—. 
[Hxit Sam, r.]—Come, sir, let us gang down and 
finish this business. 

Eger, (n.) [Stopping Sir P.j Sir, with your per- 
mission, I beg you will first hear a word or two upon 
this subject. . : 

Sir P, (c.) Weel, sir, what would you say ? 

“Eger. (x. c.) I have often resolved to let you know. 
my aversion to this match-—— 

Sir P, How, sir? ae | 

Eger, But my respect, and fear of disobliging you, 
have hitherto kept me silent, 

‘Sir P, Your aversion !—your aversion, sir! How 
dare you use sic language tome? Your aversion !— 
Look ye, sir, I shail cut the matter vara short: consder, 
iny fortune is nae inheritance; a’ mine ain acquisition ; 
Ican make ducks.and drakes of it: s0 do not provoke | 
me, but sign the articles directly... . .--«_- [Goes R. 
~ ger, U beg your pardon, sir, but I must be free on 
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this occasion, and tell you at once, that I can no longer 
dissemble the honest passion that fills my heart for an- 
other woman. 3 ; po. s 

Sir P. How! another woman? and, you villain, 
how dare you love another woman without my leave? 
But what other woman?—what is she ?—Speak, sir, 
speak. | 

Eger. Constantia. ) 
_Sir P, Constantia! oh, you profligate |—what, a crea- 
ture taken in for charity ! 

Eger. Her poverty is not her crime, sir, but her mis- 
fortune: her birth is equal to the noblest; therefore, 
sir—— 

Sir P, Haud your jabbering, you villain, haud your 
jabbering ; none of your romance or refinement till me. 
{ have but one question to ask you—but one question, 
and then I have done with you for ever—for ever— 
therefore, think before you answer—will you marry the 
lady, or will you break my heart ? 

Eger. Sir, my presence shall not offend you any 
longer.g, but when reason and reflection take their turn, 
I am sure you will not be pleased with yourself for this 
unparental passion. [ Going, L. 

Sir P. Tarry, I command you; and I command you, 
likewise, not to stir till you have given me an answer, a 
ae answer :=-will you marry the lady, or will you 
not? . 

Eger. Since you command me, sir, know, then, that 
I cannot, will not marry her. ‘{ Exit, v. 

Sir P. [Throws himself in a ehair in a furious 
passion—then rises and stands c.| Oh, the villain has 
shot me through the head! he has cut my vitals! I shall 
run distracted! the fellow destroys a’ my measures, a’ 
my schemes: there never was sic a bargain as I have 
made with this foolish lord: pessession of his whole 
estate, with three boroughs upon it—six members. 
Why, what.an acquisition! what consequence, what 
dignity, what weight till the house of Macsyecphant ! 
OQ, damn the fellow !—three boroughs, dnly for sending 
down six broomsticks!—O,. miserable—O, miserable, 
ruined, undone! For these five-and-twenty years, ever 
since this fellow came intill the world, have I been se« 
cretly preparing him for ministerial dignity ; and, with 
the allows eloquence, abilities, popularity, these bo- 
a eve and proper connexions, he might certainly, in 
a little time, have done the deed; and sure never were 
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times so favourable, every thing conspires, for a’ the 
auld political post-horses are broken-winded and foun- 
dered, and cannot get on; and as till the rising’ genera- 
tion, the vanity of surpassing one another in what they 
foolishly call taste and elegance, binds them hand and 
foot in the chains of luxury, which will always set 
them up till the best bidder; so that, if they can but 
get wherewithal to supply their dissipation, a minister 
may convert the political morals of a’ sic voluptuaries, 
intill a vote that would sell the nation till Prester John, 
and their boasted liberties till the great Mogul. 

(Exit, u. 


END OF ACT IV. 


ACT V. 
SCENE I.—A Library. 


Enter Str Pertinax and Berry Hint, r. 


Str P, (c.) Come this way, Betty—come this way : 
you are a guid girl, and I will reward you for this dis- 
covery. Oh, the villain! offer her marriage! =| 

. Betty. (c.) It is true, indeed, sir, I would not, tell 
your Honour a.lie for the world; but, in truth, it lay 
upon my conscience, and I thought it my duty to tell 
your worship. ee 

Sir P. You. are right, you are right; it was your 
duty‘to tell me, and Ill reward you for it. But you 
say Maister Sidney is in love with her too: pray how 
came you by that intelligence? 

Betty O, sir, I know when folkS are in love, let 
them sttive to hide it as much as'they will. 1 know it 
by Mr. te eyes, when I see him stealing a sly 
look at herby his trembling—his breathing short— 
his sighing when they are reading together. Besides, 

sir, He hag made love-verses upon her, in praise of her 
virtue, and her playing upon. the music. Ay! and I 
suspect another thing, sir—she has a sweetheart, if not 
a husband, not fer from hence, . 

Sir P. Wha—Constantia ? 
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Betty. Ay, Constantia, sir. Lord, I can know the 
whole affair, sir, only fer sending over to Hadley, to 
farmer Hilford’s youngest daughter, Sukey Hilford. 

Sir P. Then send this instant, and get me a particu- 
lar account of it. | 

Betty. That I will, sir. 

Sir P. In the mean time, keep a strict watch upon 
Constantia, and be sure you bring me word of whatever 
new matter you can pick up about her, my son, or: this 
Hadley husband or sweetheart. | 

Betty. Never fear, sir. _ ~[Exit,r. 

Sir P. This love of Sidney’s for Constantia is not 
unlikely. There is something promising in it. Yes, I 
think it is nae impossible to convert it into a special 
and immediate advantage. It is but trying. Wha’s 
there? If it misses, [ am but where I was. 


Enter ToMuins, L. 


Where is Maister Sidney ? 

Tom. In the dining-room, Sir Pertinax. 

Siy P. Tell him I wouldspeak with him. [zit Tom- 
LINS, L.| "Tis more than probable. Spare to speak and 
spare to speed. ‘Try—try—always try the human heart ; 
try is as guid a maxim in politics as in war, Why sup- 
pose this Sidney now should be privy till his friend 
Charles’s love for Constantia—what then ?—guid traith, 
itis natural to think that his ain love will demand the 
preference—ay, and obtain it, too. Yes, self—self is 
an eloquent advocate on these occasions, and seldom 
loses his cause. I hae the general principle of human 
nature at least to encourage me in the experiment; for 
only make it a man’s interest to be a rascal, and I 
think we may safely depend upon his integrity—in serv- 
ing himself, | 


Enter Stpney, L. 


Sid. (x.c.) Sir Pertinax, your servant :—Mr. Tom- 
ling told me you desired to speak with me. - | 

Sir P. (c.) Yes, I wanted to speak with you upon a 
vara Singular business. Maister-Sidney, give me your 
hand. Guin it did nee look like flattery, which I detest, 
I would ‘tell you, Maister'Sidney, that you are an ho- 
leg till your cloth, yeur country, and till-human-ne- 
ure, sr 


Sid. Sir, you are very obtiging. 
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. Sir P. Sit you down, Maister Sidney ; sit you down 
here by me. [They sit.] My friend, I am under the 
greatest obligations till you for the.care you have taken 
of Charles. The principles, religious, moral, and poli- 
tical, that you have infused intill him, demand the 
warmest return of gratitude both fra him and fra me. 

Sid. Your approbation, sir, next to that of my own 
conscience, is the best test of my endeavours, and the 
highest applause they can receive. 

Sir P. Sir, you deserve it, richly deserve it. And 
now, sir, the same care that you have had of Charles, 
the same my wife has taken of her favourite Constantia 
—and sure, never were accomplishments, knowledge, 
or principles, social and religious, infused intill a bet- 
ter nature. 

Sid. In truth, sir, I think so too. 

Sir P. She is besides a gentlewoman, and of as guid 
a family as any in this country. 

Sid. So I understand, sir.’ 

Sir P. Sir, her father had a vast estate; the which 
he dissipated and melted in feastings, and friendships, 
and charities, and hospitalities, and sic kind of nonsense 
—but to the business. Maister Sidney, I love you— 
yes, I love you—and I have been looking out and con- 
triving how to settle you in the world. Sir, I want to 
see you comfortably and honourably fixed at the head 
of a respectable family ; and guin you were mine ain 
son a thousand times, I cou’d nae make a more valuable 
present till you for that purpose, as a partner for life, 
than this same Constantia, with sic a fortune down with 
her as you yourself shall deem to be competent, and an 
assurance of every canonical contingency in my power 
to cunfer or promote. . 

Sid. Sir, your offer is noble and friendly; but 
though the highest station would derive lustre from 
Constantia’s charms and worth, yet—were she more 
amiable than love could paint her in the lover's fancy— 
and wealthy beyond the thirst of the miser’s appetite— 
J could not, would not wed her. . [Rises. 
_ Sir P. Not wed her !—odswunds, man!—you sur- 
prise me! Why so—what hinders? a: 

Sid. 1 beg you will not ask a reason for my refusal, 
but, briefly and finally, it cannot be; nor is ita sub- 
ject I can long converse upon. | 

Sir P. Weel, weel, weel, sir, J have done, I have 
| 2 
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done. [SipNneEY sits down.] Sit you down, man; sit 
you down agains sit you down; I shall mention it no 
more ;~—not but I must confess honestly till you, friend 
Sidney, that the match, had you consented to my pro- 
posal, besides profiting you, would have been of sin- 
gular service till me likewise. However, you may still 
serve me as-effectually as if you had married her. 

Sid. sir, I am sure { will, most heartily. 

Sir P% lieve it, friend Sidney, and I thank you: 
I have ‘jend to depend upon but yourself.” My 

heart is almost broke—I cannot help these tears— And, 
to tell you'the fact at once, your friend Charles is struck 
with a most dangerous. malady-—a kind of insanity— 
You see: { cannot help weeping when I think of it~—in 
short—this Constantia, I am afraid, has cast an evil 
eye upon him. Do you understand me ? ei 

Sid. Not very well, sir. 

Sir PB. Why, he is grievously smitten with the love 
of her; and, I am afraid, will never be cured without 
a little of your assistance. 

Sid. Of my assistance! pray, sir, in what manner ? 

Sir P. In what manner ?—lord, Maister Sidney, how 
can you be so dull? Now, then, my vara guid friend, 
guin you would but give him that hint, and take an op- 
portunity to speak a good word for him intill the wench ; 
and guin you wou’d likewise cast about a little, now, 
and contrive to bring them together once; why, in a 
few days after, he would nae care a pinch of snuff for 
her. [Sipney starts up.) What is the matter with 
you, man? What the devil gars you start, and look so 
astounded ? . 

Sid, Sir, youamaze me! In what part of my mind 
or conduct have you found that baseness, which entitles 
you to treat me with this indignity ? 

Sir P. Indignity! What indignity do you mean, 
sir? Is asking you to serve a friend with a wench an 
indignity 2? Sir, am I not your patron and benefactor, 
eh? 

‘Sid. You are, sir, and I feel your bounty at my 
heart; but the virtuous gratitude that sowed the deep 
sense of it there, does not inform me that, in return, the | 
tutor’s sacred function, or the social virtue of the man, 

must be debasedsinto the pupil’s pander, or the patron’s 

prostitute. | | 

. Sir P. [Rising.) How! what, sir?—do you dispute? 
E | 
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Are you nae my dependant, eh? and do you hesitate 
about an ordinary civility, which is practised every day 
by men and women of the first fashion? Sir, let me tell 
you, however nice you may be, there is nae a client 
about the court that wou'd nae jump at sic an opportu- 
nity to oblige his patron. 

Sid. Indeed, sir, I believe the doctrine of pimping 
for patrons, as well as that of prostituting eloquence 
and public trust for private lucre, may be learned in 
your party schools: for where faction and public vena- 
lity are taught as measures necessary to good govern- 
ment and general prosperity, there every vice is to be 
expected. . 

tr P. Oho! oho! vara weel, vara weel; fine slan- 
der upon ministers! fine sedition against government! 
O, ye villain !— You—you—you are a black sheep, and 
I’ll mark you. I am glad you show yourself. Yes, 
yes; you have taken off the mask at last: you have 
been in my service for many years, and I never knew: 
your principles before. 

Sid. Sir, you never affronted them before; if you 
had, you should have known them sooner. 

Sir P. It is vara weel; I have.done with you. Ay, 
ay 3 now I can account for my son’s conduct—his aver- 
sions till courts, till ministers, levees, public business, 
and his disobedience till my commands. Ah! you area 
Judas—a perfidious: fellow : you have ruined the morals 
of my son, you villain! But I have done with you. 
However, this I will prophecy at our parting, for your 
comfort, that guin you are so very squeamish about 
bringing a lad and a lass together, or about doing sic an 
a harmless innocent job for your patron, you will never 
rise in the church. 

Sid. Though my- conduct, sir, should not make me 
rise in her power, I am sure it will in her favour, in 
the favour of my own conscience, too, and in the esteem 
of all worthy men; and that, sir, isa power and dig- 
nity beyond what patrons, or any minister, gar oh 

| xil, L. 
Sir P. What a rigorous, saucy, stiff-necked rascal 
itis! Isee my folly now; J am undone by mine ain 

olicy. This Sidney is the last man that should have 
bean about my son. The fellow, indeed, hath given. 
him principles that might have done vara’ weel among 
the ancient Romans, but are damn’d unfit for the modern 
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Britons, Weel, guin I had a thousand sons, I never 
wou'd suffer one of these English university-bred fel- 
lows to be about a son of mine again ; for they have sic 
an a pride of literature and character, and sic saucy 
English notions of liberty continually fermenting in 
their thoughts, that a man is never sure of them. But 
what am I todo? Zoons! he must nae marry this beg- 
gar; I cannot set down tamely under that. Stay—haud 
a wee. By the blood, I have it! -Yes, [ have hit 
upon it. | 


Enter Betty Hint, pe. - 
Betty, (n.c.) O, sir! I have got the whole seeret 
ut 


Sir P. About what? 

Betty. About Miss Constantia. I have. just got all 
the particulars from farmer Hilford’s youngest daugh- 
ter, Sukey Hilford. 

Sir P. Weel, weel, but what is the story ?—quick, 
quick—what is it 2 

Betty. Why, sir, it is certain that Miss Constantia 
has a sweetheart, or a husband; a sort of a gentleman, 
or a gentleman’s gentleman, they don’t know which, 
that lodges at Gaffer Hodge’s; for Sukey says she saw 
them together last night, in the dark walk, and Mrs. 
Constantia was all in tears. 

Sir P. Zoons, I am afraid this is too guid news to be 
true. 

Betty. O! sir, ‘tis certainly true.—Besides, ‘sir,. 
she has just writ a letter to her gallant, and I have sent 
John Gardener to her, who is to carry it to him to 
Hadley. Now, sir, if your worship would seize it— 
ee ea sir—here John comes, with the letter in his 

and, . 

Sir P. Step you out, Betty, and leave the fellow till 
me. 

Betty. 1 will, sir. [Exit, w.. 


Enter JOHN, R. with a packet and a letter. 


John. [n.c. putting the packet into his pocket.} 
There, go you into my pocket. There’s nobody in the 
library, so I'll e’en go through the shert way. Let me 
see—what is the name?—Mel—Meltil—O, no! Mel. 
ville, at Gaffer Hodge’s. 7 

Sir P. (c.) What letter is that, sir? 
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John. Letter, sir! 

Sir P. Give it me, sir. 

John. An’t please you, sir, it is not mine. 

Sir P, Deliver it this instant, sirrah, or Pl break 
your head. | 

John. There, there, your honour. 

Sir P. Begone, rascal. This, | suppose, will let us 
intill the whole business. - 

John. [Aside.] You have got the letter, old Surly, 
but the packet is safe in my pocket. Ill go and deliver 
that, however, for I willbe true to poor Mrs. Constan- 
tia in spite of you. [ Hzit, w. 

Sir P. [Reading the letter.| Um—um—“ and bless 
my eyes with the sight of you.” Um—um—“ throw 
myself into your dear arms.’’—-Zoons, this letter is in- 
valuable. Aha, madam!—yes, this will do—this will 
do, I think. Let me see how it is directed—‘‘ To Mr. 
Melville.”” Vary weel. 


Enter Betty, L. 


O, Betty, you are an excellent wench—this letter is 
worth a million. 

Betty. Is it as I suspected—to her gallant? 

Sir P. It is, itis. Bid Constantia pack out of the 
house this instant, and let them get a chaise ready to 
carry her wherever she pleases. But first send my wife 
and son hither. 

Betty. 1 shall, sir. : 

Sir P. Do so; begone. [Ezit Berry, r.] Aha, 
Maister Charles, I believe 1 shall cure you of your 
passion for a beggar now. I think he cannot be so in- 
fatuated as to be a dupe. Let me see, how am [ to act 
now? Why, like a true politician, I must pretend most 
sincerity where I intend most deceit. 


Enter Eaerton and Lapy MacsycoPuaANrT, R. 


Weel, (u. c.) Charles, notwithstanding the misery you 
have brought upon me, I have sent for you and your 
mother, in order to convince you both of my affection 
and my readiness to forgive, nay, and even to indulge, 
haa perverse passion. Sir, since I find this Constantia 

as got hold of your heart, and that your mother and 
you think that you can never be happy without her, 
why, I’ll nae longer oppose your inclinations. 
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Eger. Dear sir, you snatch me from the sharpest 
misery; on my knees, let my heart thank you for this 
goodness. 

Lady M. (x. c.) Let me express my thanks too, and 
my joy ; for had you not consented to his marrying her, 
we all should have been miserable. 

Sir P, Weel, Lam glad I have found a way to please 
you both at last. But, my dear Charles, suppose, now, 
that this spotless vestal—this wonder of virtue—this 
idol of your heart, should be a concealed wanton after 
a’? or should have an engagement of marriage, or an 
intrigue with another man, and is only making a dupeof 
you a’ this time—I say, only suppose it, Charles— 
what would you think of her? | 
- Eger. (r.) | shoald think her the most deceitful, and 
most subtle of her sex: and, if possible, would never 
think of her again. . 

Sir P, Will you give me your honour of that ? 

Eger. Most solemnly, sir. 

Sir P. Enough; I am_ satisfied. You make me 

oung again. Your prudence has brought tears of 
joy fra my very vitals. I was afraid you were fasci- 
nated with the charms of a crack. Do you ken this 
hand ? 

Eger. Mighty well, sir. 

Sir P. And you, madam? 

Lacy M. As well as I do my own, sir: it is Constan- 
tia’s. 

Sir P, It is so; and a better evidence it is than any 
that can be given by the human tongue. Here isa 
warm, rapturous, lascivious letter, under the hypocriti- 
cal syren’s ain hand—her ain hand, sir, Ay, ay ; here— 
take and read it yourself. 

Eger. [Reads | ‘* { have only time to tell you, that 
the family have come down sooner than I expected, and 
that I cannot bless ny eyes with the sight of you till 
the evening. The notes and jewels, which the bearer 
of this will deliver to you, were presented to me since I 
saw you, by the son of my benefactor.’’— 

Sir P. { laterrupting.| Now mark. 

Eger, [Reads.] ‘‘ AN which I beg you will convert 
to your immediate use.”’— 

Sir P. Mark, [say. 

Eger. [ Keads.| ‘‘ For my heart has no room for any 
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wish or fortune, but what contributes to your relief and 
happiness.’’— | 

Sir P. Oh, Charles, Charles! do you see, sir, what 
a dupe she makes of you? But mark what follows. 

Eger. [Reads.] ‘‘O, how I long to throw myself into 
your dear, dear arms; to sooth your fears, your appre- 
hensions, and your sorrows. I have something to tell 
you of the utmost moment, but will reserve it till we 
meet this evening in the dark walk.”’ 

Sir P. In the dark walk—in the dark walk—ah, an 
evil-eyed curse upon her! Yes, yes, she has been often 
in the dark walk, I believe. ‘ But read on, 

Eger. [Reads.] ‘‘ In the meantime, banish all fears, 
and hope the best from fortune, and your ever dutiful 

‘© ConsTANTIA HARRINGTON,”’ 

Sir P. There—-ihere’s a warm epistle for you :— 
in short, the hussey, you must know, is married tith, the 
fellow. 

Eger. Not unlikely, sir. 

Lady M. Indeed, by her letter I believe she is. 

Sir P. Now, madam, what amends can you make 
me for countenancing your son’s passion for sic a 
strumpet? And you, sir, what have you to say for 
your disobedience and your frenzy? 0, Charles, 
Charles ! ; 

Eger. Pray, sir, be patient; compose yourself a 
moment ; 1 will make you any compensation in my 
power. . 

Sir P. Then instantly sign the articles of marriage. 

Eger. The lady, sir, has never yet been consulted ; 
and [ have some reason to believe that her heart is engag- 

ed to another man. 

Sir P. Sir, that’s nae business of yours. I know 
she will consent, and that’s aw we are toconsider, O, 

here comes my lord. ' 


Enter Lorn LuMBERCOURT, R. | : 


Lord L. (n.) Sir Pertinax, every thing is ready, and 
the lawyers wait for us. | 
_ Sir P. We attend your lordship. Where is Lady 
Rodolpha? . ee 7 
Lord L. Giving some female consolation to poor Con- 
‘stantia. Why, my lady—ha, ha, ha!—I hear your 
vestal has been flirting. 
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Sir P. Yes, yes, my lord; she’s in vary guid order 
for any man tbat wants a wife andan heir till his estate 
intill the bargain. 


Enter TomMuins, R. 


Tom. Sir, there is a man below that wants to speak 
to your honour upon particular business. 

Sir P. Tcannot speak till any body now—he must 
come another time :—~haud—stay—what, is he a gentle- 
man ? 

Tom. He looks something like one, sir—a sort of a 
gentleman—but he seems to be ina kind of a passion; 
for when I asked his name, he answered hastily—Itisno 
matter, friend; go tell your master there is a gentleman 
here that must speak to him directly. 

Sir P, Must? ha!—vary peremptory indeed:—— 
pr’ythee, let us see him, for curiosity’s sake. 

[Exit Tom. rR. 


Enter Lapy Ropoupaa, tL. 


Lady R. O! my Lady Macsycophant, I am come an 
humble advocate for a weeping piece of female frailty, 
wha begs she may be permitted to speak till your lady- 
ship, before you finally reprobate her. 

Sir P. 1 beg your pardon, Lady Rodolpha, but it 
must not be; see her she shall not. 

Lady M. Nay, there can be no harm, my dear, in 
hearing what she has to say for herself. 

Sir P, I tell you it shall not be. 

Lady M. Well, my dear, I have done. 


Enter Tomuins and MELVILLE, R. 


Tom. (R.) Sir, that is my master. [Exit, rx. 

Sir P. (c.) Weel, sir, what is your urgent business 
with me? es 

Mel. (r.) To shun disgrace, and punisiia: 

Sir P, Punish baseness! what does the fellow mean? 
Wha are you, sir? | . 

Mel. A man, sir, and one whose fortune once bore as 
proud a sway as any within this country’s limits. 

Lord L. You seem to be a soldier, sir. | 

Mel. I was, sir; and have the soldier’s certificate to 
prove my service—rags and scars. In my heart for ten 
long years, in India’s parching clime, I bore my country’s 
cause, and, in noblest dangess sustained it with my 
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sword; at length, ungrateful peace, has laid me down 
where welcome war first took me up—in poverty, and 
the dread of cruel creditors, Paternal affection brought 
me to my native land, in quest ofan only child: I found 
her, as I thought, amiable as parental fondness could 
desire ; but foul seduction has snatched her from me, 
and hither am I come, fraught with a father’s anger, 
and asoldier’s honour, to seek the seducer, and glut re- 
venre. | 

Lady M. Pray, sir, who is your daughter ? 

Mel. I blush to own her—but—Constantia. 

Eyer. (u.) 1s Constantia your daughter, sir ? 

Mel. She is ; and was the only comfort that nature, 
fortune, or my own extravagance, had left me. 

Sir P. Guid traith, then, I fancy you will find but 
vary little comfort fra her; for she is nae better than 
she should be. She has had nae damage in this mansion, 
I amtold she is with bairn; but you may gang til) Had- 
ley, till one farmer Hodge’s, and there you may Jearn 
the whole story, and wha the father of the bairn is, fra 
a cheeld they call Melville. 

Mel. Melville! | 

Sir P. Yes, sir, Melville. 

Mel. O, would to heaven she had no crime to answer 
but her commerce with Melville! No, sir, he is not the 
man; itis your son, your Egerton, that has seduced 
her ; and here, sir, are the evidence of his seduction. 

Eger. Of my seduction ! 

Mel. Of yours, sir, if your name be Egerton. 

Eger. { am that man, sir; but pray what is your 
evidence? | 

Mel. These bills, and these gorgeous jewels, not to 
be had in her menial state, but at the price of chastity ! 
Not an hour since she sent them, imprudentlyv sent them, 
by a servant of this house: contagious infamy started 
from their tach. , 

Eger. Sito you but clear her conduct with Melville, 
and [ will instantly satisfy your fears concerning the 
jewels and her virtue. 

Mel. Sir, you give me new life; youare my better 
angel, I believe in your words—your looks. Know, 
then, Iam that Melville. 

Sir P. How, sir, you that Melville that was at far- 
mer Hodge’s ? 

Mel. a sir; it was he brought my Constan- 
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tia to my arms ; lodged and secreted me—once my low- 
ly tenant, now my only friend. ‘The fear of inexorable 
creditors made me change my name from Harrington to 
Melville, till I could see and consult some who once 
called themselves my friends. . 

Eger. (u.) Sir, suspend your fears and anger but for 
a few minutes ; I willkeep my word with you religious- 
ly, and bring your Constantia to your arms, as virtuous 
and as happy as you could wish her. 

[Exit with Lapy Mac. 1. 

Sir P. (u.) The clearing up of this wench’s virtue is 
damned unlucky ; I am afraid it will ruin a’ our affairs 
again; however, | have one stroke still in my head that 
will secure the bargain with my lord, let matters gang 
as they will.—[Aside.|—But I wonder, maister Mel- 
ville, that you did nae pick up some little matter of sil- 
ler in the Indies. Ah! there have been bonny fortunes 
snapt up there, of late years, by some of the military 
blades. 

Mel. It is very true, sir; but it is an observation 
among soldiers, that there are some men who never 
meet with any thing inthe service, but blows and ill-for- 
tuam?..I was one of those, even to a proverb. 

Sir P. Ah! ’tis pity, sir, a great pity, now, that you 
did nae get a Mogul, or some sic an animal, intill your 
‘ clutches. Ah! I should like to have the strangling of 
a nabob, the rummaging of his gold dust, his jewel- 
closet, and a’ his magazines of bars and ingots. Ha, 
ha, ha! guid traith, naw, sic ana fellow would bea 
bonny cheeld to bring till this town, and to exhibit him 
riding on an elephant ; upon honour, a man might raise 
a poll tax by him, that would gang near to pay the debts 
of the nation. [Retires back. 





Enter Ecerton, Constantta, Lapy Macsyco- 
PHANT, and SIDNEY, L. 


Eger. Sir, 1 promised to satisfy your fears concerning 
your daughter’s virtue; and my best proof is, that I 
have made her the partner of my heart, and the tender 
guardian of my earthly happiness for life. 

Sir P. [Rushes forward.) How! married! 

Eger. I know, sir, at present, we shall meet your an- 
ger; but time, reflection, and our dutiful conduct, we 
hope, will reconcile you to our happiness. - 

Sir P. Never, never; and, could I make you, her, 
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and a’ your issue beggars, I would move hell, heaven, 
and earth, to do it. 7 Runs Rr, 
Lord L. Why, Sir Pertinax, this is a total revolution, 
and wil] entirely ruin my affairs. | 

Sir P. (c.) My lord, with the consent of your lord- 
ship and Lady Rodolpha, I have an expedient to offer, 
that will not only punish that rebellious villain, but an- 
swer every end that your lordship and the lady proposed 
by the intended match with him. 

«Lord L. (n.c.) 1 doubt it much, Sir Pertinax—I 
doubt it much. But, whatis it, sir? Whatis your 
expedient ? | 

Sir P. My lord, 1 have another son, Sandy—Eh, he’s 
a guid lad—and, provided the lady and your lordship 
have nae objection till him, every article of that rebel’s 
intended marriage shall be amply fulfilled upon Lady 
Rodolpha’s union with my younger son. 

Lord L. Why, thatis an expedient, indeed, Sir Per- 
tinax. But what say you, Rodolpha? | 

Lady R. Nay, nay, my lord, as I-“ha nae reason to 
have the least affection till my cousin Egerton, and as 
my intended marriage with him was entirely ;’ .act of 
obedience till my grandmother, provided my cc ™ ‘San- 
dy will be as agreeable till her ladyship as my cousin 
Charles here would have been, I have nae the least ob- 
jection till thechange. Ay, ay; one brother is as good 
to Rodoipha as another. 

Sir P. VN answer, madam, for your grandmother. 
Now, my lord, what say you? 

Lord L. Nay, Sir Pertinax, so the agreement stands, 
all isright again. Come, child, let us begone. Ay, 
ay ; sO my affairs are made easy, it is equalto mewhom 
she marries. I say, Sir Pertinax, let thembe but easy, 
and rat me if I care if she incorporates with the cham 
of Tartary. [ Exit, a. 

Sir P. Asto you, my Lady Macsycophant, I suppose 

you concluded, before you gave your consent till this 
match, that there would be an end of a’ intercourse be- . 
-twixt you and me, ‘You shall have a jointure; but not 
a bawhee besides, living or dead, shall you, or any of 
your issue, ever see of mine: and so, madam, live 
with your Constantia, with your son, and with that 
damned black sheep there. | Exit, pr. 

Lady R. Weel, cousin Egerton, in spite of the am- 

bitious phrenzy of your father, and the thoughtless dis- 
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sipation of mine, Don Cupid has at last carried his point 
in favour of his devotees. But I must now take my 
leave; and so, guid folks, I will leave you, with the fag 
end of an auld north-country wish: ‘‘ May mutual love 
and guid humour be the guest of your hearts, the theme 
of your tongues, and the blithsome subjects of aw your 
tricksey dreams through the rugged road of this deceitful 
world ; and may our fathers be an example till ourselves, 
to treat our bairns better than they have treated us!" 
[Eait, R. 

Eger. You seem melancholy, sir. 

Mel. These precarious turns of fortune, sir, will press 
upon the heart; for, notwithstanding my Constantia’s 
happiness, and mine in her’s, ] own I cannot help feeling 
some regret, that my misfortunes should be the cause of 
any disagreement between a father and the man to whom 
I am under the most endearing obligations. 

Eger. You have no share in his disagreement : if afflu- 
ence can procure content and ease, they are within our 
reach. My fortune is ample, and shall be dedicated to 
the happiness of this domestic circle. 


My scheme, though mock’d by knave, coquette, and fool, 
To thinking minds will prove this golden rule: 

In all pursuits, but chiefly in a wife, 

Not wealth, but morals, make the happy life. 


DISPOSITION OF THE CHARACTERS AT THE 
FALL OF THE CURTAIN. 


Lapy Mac. MEL. EGER. Con. Sip. 


R. | [. 


THE END. 
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R. Cruikshank, Del. White, Se. 
The Enconstant. 
Bisarre Come, come, sir; quick, quick ; you miss the time else. 


Act i, Seene 1. 
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REMARKS. 


The Ineconstant. 


THE plays of Farquhar are of a light, bustling, aud humorous cast. 
They have less wit than those of Vanburgh, Congreve, and Wycher- 
ley; but they have less indelicacy, and are better adapted for repre- 
sentation, with the exception, perhaps, of “ Love for Love.” Far- 
guhar had no deep insight into character—his design was to produce 
a lively sketch of every-day manners. His dialogue, however, is nei- 
ther pert nor low, as Pope describes it, but easy and gay; and his 
plots are well conducted, and full of interest. The three first acts 
of The Recruiting-Officer are so charmingly written, that we should 
unhesitatingly pronounce it not only his best comedy, but one of 
the best comedies of its time, were not the two last so unequally 
written, As it is, we may give the preference to The Inconstant ; 
for the interest is maintained very ingeniously to the close. 

The plot of this comedy, and some of the scenes, are borrowed 
from Beaumont and Fietcher’s Wild-Goose Chase. The ineident in 
the fifth act, upon which the denouement turns—viz., that of Oriana, 
disguised as a page, rescuing her lover in the courtesan’s house, is 
said to be founded on a real circumstance, that happened to the an. 
thor himself, when on military duty abroad. It is introduced with 
great propriety, and managed with skill, and gives a serious and 
moral tone to the conclusion. The scene is laid in Paris, and haa a 
sufficient reference to French manners. Young Mirabel-is a lover 
of singular whim; his passion must be taken by surprise; be must 
be cheated into bliss; he will not seize happiness when it courts his 
acceptance ;—it ia only when it is gone by, and seemingly unattain- 
able, that it has any charms for him; then, indeed, he regrets his 
indifference, and, like the spendthrift of time, exclaims— 


** But now it is past, and I sigh 
And I grieve that I prized it no more.” 


Qld Mirabel is an ancient reveller, somewhat too free in his con- 
versation and .manners, yet withal a reasonable man; for he cau 
make allowance for bis son’s follies, which seem to be part of the 
young gentleman’s patrimonial inberitance. Like Dr. Johnson, who 
would never suffer anybody to abuse Garrick—bat himself, Old Mi- 
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rabel is particularly tenacious of Bob’s reputation, exceot when it is 
in his own hands ; he then avails himself of his parental privilege 
and lays about him without mercy. 

Bisarre is a character traly French; she is gay, satirical, mis- 
chievous, and intriguing, Durutée is an original—an odd medley 
of awkward bashfulness and modest assurance: he is a gentleman of 
too much sensibility to endure flouting ; a sharp word strikes him 
dumb—® scornful look annihilates him. Nothing can be better con- 
ceived than the interviews between this comic pair. The scene 
where Bisarre, after having fairly danced and walked him out of 
breath, desires him to sit down, and deliver his despatch, and then 
reads him a lecture, which every fop who makes light of female re- 
putation would do well to hear; and that, also, where she receives 
from him her lesson in oglivg, and undertakes to confess her faults; 
the mock-gravity of her responses; her substitution of “ puppy” for 
“flirt ;” her horse-langh when she is commanded to cry like a 
queen in a tragedy; and the apropos entrance of the ladies to banter 
“the mighty man” with the “ buld-face’—the “ great dairy-maid in 
man’s clothes ;” are equal to anything in the comedy of that day. 
The wit and spirit of this lively lady are more than matched in 
Young Mirabel. Was ever Virgil so comically quoted, or poor 
Dido so irreverently introduced, as in the scene where he drowns 
the lady’s angry /sagdisk with elegant Latin/ All the characters 
in this comedy are kept up with astonishing spirit: the wit (that 
species of wit in which Congreve Inxuriated) docs not abound; bat 
humour, vivacity, and whim, are never allowed a moment’s respite. 

Bannister, in Durutéte, and Mrs. Jordan, in Bisarre, who does not 
remember, that was present at the revival of The Inconstant, twenty 
years ago? Baunister’s good-humoured face dimpled into a thou- 
sand smiles—-Mrs. Jordan’s countenance, arch and beantifal in ex. 
pression; Jack’s irresistibly comic tones —Thalia’s voice, “ most 
musical, most melancholy,” though on this occasion she dispensed 
with the latter quality—give us an utter disrelish for all succeeding 
attempts. The crown must be divided between Elliston and Charles 
Kemble, in Young Mirabel ;—yet, as Juliana says, in The Honey- 
Moon, “ we cannot help our dreams ;” and Elliston, at Old Drury, 
surrounded by the comic host which once adorned that magnificent 
theatre, sometimes surprises us, tweaking, in his own peculiar man- 


ner, the Bravé’s ose. 
cr D——G, 


STAGE DIRECTIONS. 


The Conductors of this Work print no Plays but those which they hav 
seen acted. The Stage Directions are given trom personal observation 
during the most recent performances. 


FXAITS AND ENTRANCES, 


R, means Reght; L. Left; R.D. Right Door; LL.D. Left Door 
C.D. or M.D. Centre Door im the Flat; R.D.V. Right Doer tn th. 
Flat; VD. a. Lefe Door in the Flat, or the Scene running across th. 
_ back of the Stage ; ROS. EL Right Second Entrance ; ROU. E. Right Uppe; 
Entrances LS. 1. Ficft Second Entrance: LIU, &. Left Upper Entrance 


RELATIVE POSITIONS, 


R. means Might; L. Left; C. Centre; R.C. Right of Centre; 
L. C. Left of Centre. 


R. RC, Es LC. L. 


* The Reader ts supposed to be on the Staye facing the Audience. 


Costume, 


OLD MIRA3EL.—First dress: Antiqnated claret-coloured suit ’ 
embroidered with silver—silk stockings~shoes and buckles. Second 
dress: Spanish silk snit, with mustachios, sword, &c. 


MIRABEL.—First dress: Full dress of a young French gentle- 
man of fashion—a sword. Second dress: A friar’s habit. 


NURUTETE.—French military uniform—sword. 
DUGARD.—Nearly the same as Mirabel, with sword, &c. 


BRAVOES.—Cocked hats—coarse gray coats—red waistcoats— 
dark breeches—clumsy boots—each armed with a sword. 
BISARRE.—White satin dress, with a profusion of gay trimming. 


ORIANA.—Firsé dress: White muslin, with pink trimming. 
Second dress: A nun’s habit. Third dress: A boy’s suit. 


LAMORC E.—Habited asa French courtesan. 


Cast of the Characters, 
As Performed at the Theatres Royal, London. 


Drury Lane, Covent Garden, 
1812, 1824, 1828, 
Old Mirabel, Mr. Dowton, = Mr. W. Farren, Mr. Bartley. 
Mirabel- -  - Mr. Eitiston. Mr. ©. Kemble. Mr. ©. Kemble. 


Durutéite - ~Mr. DeCamp. Mr. Jones. Mr. Wrench, 
Dugard- - + Mr. Holland. | Mr. Baker. Mr. Raymond. 
Petit - - + ~ Mr. Fisher. Mr. Horrebow. Mr. Uorrebow. 


Bisarre - - ~ Mas. Edwin, Mrs, Chatterley, Mra, Chatterley. 
Oriana - + + Miss Boyle Miss Foote. Mrs. Pidar. 
daamorce- +» Mra, Scott. Mrs, Vining. Mrs, Wilson. 


THE INCONSTANT. 


ACT I. 


SCENE I.—The Street. 


Enter Ducarn and his man Perit, in Riding- 
habits, 1. 


Dug. (c.) Sirrah, what’s the clock ! 

Pct. (vu. c.) Turned of eleven, sir. 

Dug. No more! We have rid a swinging pace from 
Nemours since two this morning! Petit, run to Rous- 
seau’s, and bespeak a dinner at a Jouis-d’or a head, to 
be ready by one. 

Pet. How many will there be of you, sir? 

Dug. J.et me see; Mirabel one, Duretéte two, my- 
self three—— 

Pet. And I four. 

Dug. How now, sir! at your old travelling famili- 
arity! When abroad, you had some freedom for want 
of better company; but, among my friends at Paris, 
pray remember your distance. Be gone, sir. [Hail 
Perit, R.] This fellow’s wit was necessary abroad, 
but he’s too cunning for a domestic: I must dispose of 
him some way else. (r.) Who’s here? Old Mirabel 
and my sister! my dearest sister! 


Enter Orv Mrrasex and ORIANA, L. 


Ori. (c.) My brother! Welcome. 

Dug. Monsieur Mirabel! I'm heartily glad to see 
you. 

QO. Mir. Sa! Honest Mr. Dugard, by the blood of 
the Mirabels, I’m your most humble servant. 

Dug. Why, sir, you've cast your skin sure, you're 
brisk and gay, lusty health about you, no sign of age 
but your silver hairs, 
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O. Mir. Silver hairs! Then they are quicksilver 
hairs, sir. Whilst I have golden pockets, let my hairs 
be silver an they will. Adsbud, sir, I can dance, and 
sing, and drink, and—no, I can’t wench. But, Mr. 
Dugard, no news of my son Bob in all your travels? 

Dug. Your son’s come home, sir. 

O. Mir. Come home! Bob come home! By the 
blood of the Mirabels, Mr. Dugard, what say ye? 

Ori. Mr. Mirabel returned, sir? 

Dug. (r.) He’s certainly come, and you may see him 
within this hour or two. 

QO. Mir. Swear it, Mr. Dugard, presently swear it. 

Dug. Sir, he.came to town with me this morning ; I 
left him at the Bagnieurs, being a little disordered after 
riding, and I shall see him again presently. 

O. Mir. (rn. c.) What! and he was ashamed to ask a 
blessing with his boots on. A nice dog! Well, and 
how fares the young rogue, ha? 

Dug. A fine gentleman, Bir. He’ll be his own mes- 
Benger, 

ade A fine gentleman! But is the rogue like me 
sti 

Dug. Why yes, sir; he’s very like his mother, and 
as like you as most modern sons are to their fathers. 

0. Mir. Why, sir, don’t you think that I begat him ? 

Dug. Why yes, sir; you married his mother, and 
he inherits your estate, He’s very like you, upon my 
word, ; 

Ori. And pray, brother, what’s become of his honest 
companion, Duretéte ? | 

Dug. Who, the captain? The very same he went 
abroad; he’s the only Frenchman I ever knew that 
could not change. Your son, Mr. Mirabel, is more 
obliged to nature for that fellow’s composition than for 
his own: for he’s more happy in Duretéte’s folly than 
his own wit. In short, they are as inseparable as finger 
and thumb ; but the first instance in the world, I be- 
lieve, of opposition in friendship. 

O. Mir. Very well; will he be home to dinner, think 

e? 

Dug. Sir, he has ordered me to bespeak a dinner for 
us at Rousseau’s, at a louis-d’or a head. 

O. Mir. A louis-d’or a head! Well said, Bob; by 
the blood of the Mirabels, Bob's improved. But, Mr. 
Dugard, was it so civil of Bob to visit Monsieur Rous- 
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seau before his own natural father, eh? Hark ye, 
Oriana, what think you now of a fellow that can eat 
and drink ye a whole louis-d’or ata sitting? He must 
be as strong as Hercules, life and spirit in abundance, 
Before Gad, 1 don’t wonder at these men of quality, 
that their own wives can’t serve ’em, A louis-d’or a 
head! ’tis enough to stock the whole nation with bas- 
tards, ’tis, faith. Mr. Dugard, I leave you with your 
sister. _ , [ Exit, . 

Dug. (R. c.) Well, sister, I need not ask you how 
you do, your looks resolve me; fair, tall, well-shaped ; 
you're almost grown out of my remembrance. 

Ori. (c.) Why truly, brother, I look pretty well, 
thank nature and my toilet; 1 eat three meals a day, 
am very merry when up, and sleep soundly when I’m 
down. 

Dug. But, sister, you remember that upon my going 
abroad you would choose this old gentleman for your 
guardian; he’s no more related to our family than 
Prester John, and I have no reason to think you mis- 
trusted my management of your fortune: therefore, pray 
be so kind as to tell me without reservation the true 
cause of making such a choice. | 

Ori. Lookye, brother, you were going a rambling, 
and ’twas proper, lest J should go a rambling too, that 
somebody should take care of me. Old Monsieur Mi- 
rabel is an honest gentleman, was our father’s friend, 
and has a young lady in this house whose company I 
like, and who has chosen him for her guardian as well 


as I. 

Dug. ‘Who, Mademoiselle Bisarre ? 

Ori. The same; we live merrily together, without 
scandal or reproach ; we make much of the old gentle- 
man between us, and he takes care of us; we eat what 
we like, go to bed when we please, rise when we will, 
all the week we dance and sing, and upon Sundays go 
first to church, and then to the play.—Now, brother, 
besides these motives for choosing this gentleman for 
my guardian, perhaps I had some private reasons. 

Dug. Not so private as you imagine, sister; your 
love to young Mirabel is no secret, J can assure you ; 
but so public that all your friends are ashamed on’t. 

Ori. O’my word then, my friends are very bashful ; 
though I’m afraid, sir, that those people are not ashamed 

| A 3 
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enough at their own crimes, who have so many blushes 
to spare for the faults of their neighbours. 

Dug. Ay but, sister, the people say-—— 

Ori. Pshaw, hang the people; their court of inquiry 
is a tavern, and their informer claret: they think as 
they drink, and swallow reputations like loches: alady’s 
health goes briskly round with the glass, but her ho- 
nour is lost in the toast. 

Dug. Ay; but, sister, there is still something —— 

Ori. If there be something, brother, ’tis none of the 
people’s something; marriage is my thing, and Ill 
stick to’t. 

Dug. Marriage! Young Mirabel marry! He’ll 
build churches sooner. Take heed, sisters though your 
honour stood proof to his home-bred assaults, you must 
keep a stricter guard for the future: he has now got the 
foreign air, and the Italian softness; his wit’s improved 
by converse, his behaviour finished by observation, and 

his assurances confirmed by success. Sister, I can as- 
sure you he has made his conquests; and ’tis a plague 
upon your sex, to be the soonest deceived by those very 
men that you know have been false to others. 

Ori. For heaven’s sake, brother, tell me no more of 
his faults; for if you do I shall run mad for him: say 
no more, sir; let me but get him into the bands of ma- 
trimony, I'll spoil his wandering, I warrant him; Ill 
do his business that way, never fear. 

Dug. Well, sister, 1 won’t pretend to understand the 
engagements between you and your lover; 1 expect, 
when you have need of my counsel or assistance, you 
will let me know more of your affairs. Mirabel is a 
gentleman, and, as far as my honour and interest can 
reach, you may command me to the furtherance of your 
happiness: in the mean time, sister, I have a great 
mind to make you a present of another humble servant ; 
a fellow that I took up at Lyons, who has served me 
honestly ever since. 

Ori. Then why will you part with him? 

Dug. He has gained so insufferably on my good hu- 
mour, that he’s grown too familiar; but the fellow’s 
cunning, and may be serviceable to you in your affair 
with Mirabel. Here he comes. 


Enter PETIT, R. 
Well, sir, have you been at Rousseau’s ? 
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Pet. Yes, sir, and who should I find there but Mr. 
Mirabel and the captain, hatching as warmly over a 
tub of ice, as two hen pheasants overa brood. They 
would not let me bespeak any thing, for they had dined 
before I came. | 

Dug. Come, sir, you shall serve my sister ; I shall 
still continue kind to you. Wait on your lady home, 
Petit. of. (Exit, er. 

Pet. A chair, a chair, a chair! | 

Ori. No, no, I’ll walk home, ‘tis but next door. 

[Ezxewnt, i. 


SCENE Il.—A Tavern. 


MIRABEL and Durerets sitting at a Table. 


Mir. Welcome to Paris once more, my dear captain ; 
we have eat heartily, drank roundly, paid plentifully, 
and let it go for once. I liked every thing but our wo- 
men, they look’d so lean and tawdry, poor creatures ! 
tis a sure sign the army is not paid. Give me the plump 
Venetian, brisk and sanguine, that smiles upon me like 
the glowing sun, and meets my lips like sparkling wine, 
her person shining as the glass, and spirit like the foam- 
ing liquor. 

Dur. Ah, Mirabel, Italy, I grant you; but for our 
women here in France, they are such thin brawn-fallen 
jades. 

Mir, There’s nothing on this side the Alps worth my 
humble service t’'ye—Ha, Roma la santa! Italy for my 
money ; [ Rise and come forward] their customs, gar- 
dens, buildings, paintings, music, polices, wine, and 
women! the paradise of the world ;s—not pester’d with 
a parcel of precise old gouty fellows, that would debar 
their children every pleasure that they themselves are 
past the sense of: commend me to the Italian familiar- 
ity: Here, son, there’s fifty crowns; go pay your girl 
her week’s allowance. | 

Dur. (u.c.) Ay, these are your fathers for you, that 
understand the necessities cf young men; not like ou 
musty dads, who, because they cannot fish themselves, 
would muddy the water, and spoil the sport of them 
that can. But now you talk of the plump, what d’ye 
think of a Dutch womah ? 
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Mir. (a.¢.) A Dutch woman's too compatt; hay, 
every thing among them is so; a Dutch man is thick, a 
Dutch woman is squab, a Dutch horse is round, a Dutch 
dog is short, a Dutch ship is broad-bottomed; and, in 
short, one would swear the whole product of the coun- 
try were cast in the same mould with their cheeses. 

Dur. Ay, but, Mirabel, you have forgot the Eng- 
lish ladies, 

Mir. The women of England were excellent, did they 
not take such insufferable pains to ruin what nature has 
made so incomparably well. But come, Duretéte, let 
us mind the business in hand ; mistresses we must have, 
and must take up with the manufacture of the place, and 
upon a competent diligence we shall find those in Paris 
shall match the Italians from top to toe. | 

Dur. Ay, Mirabel, you will do well enough, but 
what will become of your friend? you know I am so 
plaguy bashful, so naturally an ass upon these oc- 
casions, that—— 

Mir, Pshaw, you must be bolder, man: travel three 
years, and bring home such a baby as bashfulness! A 
great lusty fellow! and a soldier! fie upon it. 

Dur. Lookye, sir, I can visit, and I can ogle a little 
—as thus, or thus now—but if they chance to give me 
a forbidding look, as some women, you know, have a 
devilish cast with their eyes—or if they cry—what d’ye 
mean? what d’ye take me for? Fie, 5ir, remember 
who I am, sir——A person of quality to be used at this 
rate! ’egad, I’m struck as flat as a frying pan. - 

Mir, Words o’course! never mind ‘em: turn you 
about upon your heel with a jantée air; hum out the 
end of an old song; cut across caper, and at her again, 

Dur. eee him.] No, hang it, ‘twill never do. 
Oons, what did my father mean by sticking me up in an 
university, or to think that I should gain any thing by 
my head, in a nation whose genius lies all in their 
heels ?——-Well, if ever I come to have children of my 
own, they shall have the education of the country; they 
shall learn to dance before they can walk, and be taught 
to sing before they can speak, 

Mir. (vu. c.) Come, come, throw off that childish 
humour, put on assurance, there’s no avoiding it; stand 
all hazards, thou’rt a stout lusty fellow, and hast a good 
estate ; look bluff, Hector, you have a good side-box 
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face, a pretty impudent face; so, that’s pretty well — 
This fellow went abroad like an ox, and is returned like 
an ass. [ Aside, 

Dur. (xr. c.) Let me see now how I look. [Pulls 
out a pocket-glass, and looks on’t.| A side-box face, 
say you? ’EKgad, I don’t like it, Mirabel. Fie, sir, 
don’t abuse your friends, I could not wear such a face 
for the best countess in Christendom. 

Mir, Why can’t you, blockhead, as well as I? 

Dur. Why, thou hast impudence to set a good face 
upon any thing ; I would change half my gold for half 
thy brass, with all my heart. Who comes here? Odso, 
Mirabel, your father ! 


Enter OLp MtRABEL, L. 


O. Mir. Where’s Bob? dear Bob? 

Mir. [Kneels, c.| Your blessing, sir. 

O. Mir. (x. c.) My blessing! Damn ye, ye young 
rogue; why did not you come to see your father first, 
Sirrah? My dear boy, [Rises] I am heartily glad to 
see thee, my dear child, faith—Captain Duretéte, by 
the blood of the Mirables, I’m yours—well, my lads, 
ye look bravely, faith. Bob, hast got any money left? 

Mir, (xu. c.) Not a farthing, sir. 

O. Mir. (c.) Why, then I wont’t gi’ thee a sous. 

Mir. I did but jest, here’s ten pistoles. 

O. Mir. Why, then here’s ten more; I love to be 
charitable to those that don’t want it. Well, and how 
‘d’ye like Italy, my boys ? 

Mir. O the garden of the world, sir; Rome, Naples, 
Venice, Milan, and a thousand others—all fine. 

O. Mir. Ay, say you so? and they say, that Chiari 
is very fine too. 

Dur. (r.c.) Indifferent, sir, very indifferent ; a very 
scurvy air; the most unwholesome to a French consti- 
tution in the world. 

Mir. Pshaw, nothing on’t; these raseally gazetteers 
have misinformed you. 

O. Mir, Misinformed me! Oons, sir, were not we 
beaten there? 

Mir. Beaten, sir! the French beaten ! 

O. Mir. Why, how was it, pray, sweet sir ?. 

Mir. Sir, the captain will tell you. 

Dur. No, sir, your son will tell you. 

Mir, The captain was in the action, sir. 
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Dwr. Your son saw more than JI, sir, for he was‘a 
looker on. 

O. Mir. Confound you both for a brace of cowards: 
here are no Germans to overhear you; why don’t ye 
tell me how it was? 

Mir. Why, then you must know, that we marched up 
a body of the finest, bravest, well-dressed fellows in the 
universe; our commanders at the head of us, all lace 
and feather, like so many beaux at a ball—I don’t be- 
lieve there was a man of ’em but could dance a charmer, 
morbleu! | 

O. Mir. Dance! very well, pretty fellows, faith ! 

Mir. We capered up to their very trenches, and there 
saw, peeping over, a parcel of scarecrow, olive-coloured 
gunpowder fellows, as ugly as the devil. 

Dur. 'Egad, I shall never forget the looks of them 
while I have breath to fetch. 

Mir. They were so civil indeed as to welcome us 
with their cannon ; but for the rest, we found them such 

unmannerly, rude, unsociable dogs, that we grew tired 
of their company, and so we even danced back again. 

O. Mir. And did ye all come back ? 

Mir. No, two or three thousand of us stayed behind. 

O. Mir. Why, Bob, why ? 

Mir. Pshaw—because they could not come that night. 
But come, sir, we were talking of something else: pray 
how does your lovely charge, the fair Oriana ? 

O. Mir. Ripe, sir, just ripe; you’ll find it better en- 
gaging with her than with the Germans, let me tell you. 
And what would you say, my young Mars, if I had a 
Venus for thee too? come, Bob, [Takes a hand of 
cach] your apartment is ready, and pray let your friend 
be my guest teo; you shall command the house be- 
tween ye, and I'll be as merry as the best of you. 

[Exeunt, w. 


END OF ACT I. 
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ACT II. 


SCENE I.—Old Mirabel’s House. 
Enter Orn1tana and BISARRE, L. 


Bis. (r.c.) And you love this young rake, d’ye? 

Ori. (c.) Yes. 

Bis. In spite of all his ill usage ? 

-Ori, 1 can’t help it. 

Bis. What’s the matter wi’ye ? 

Ori, Pshaw! 

Bis. O, hang all your Cassandras and Cleopatras for 
me.—Pr’ythee mind your airs, modes, and fashions ; 
your stays, gowns, and feathers. 

Ori, Pr’ythee be quiet, Bisarre; you know I can be 
as mad as you when this Mirabel is out of my head. 

Bis. I warrant now, you'll play the fool when he 
comes, and say you love him; eh! 

Ori. Most certainly ;—I can’t dissemble, Bisarre :— 
besides, "tis past that, we’re contracted. 

Bis. Contracted! alack-a-day, poor thing. What 
you have changed rings, or broken an old broad-piece 
between you! Well, I must confess, I do love a little 
coquetting with all my heart! my business should be to 
break gold with my lover one hour, and crack my pro- 
mise the next; he should find me one day with a Prayer- 
book in my hand, and with a play-book another; he 
should have my consent to buy the wedding-ring, and 
the next moment would laugh in his face. 

Ori. O my dear, were there no greater tie upon my 
heart than there is upon my conscience, I would soon 
throw the contract out o’doors; but the mischief on’t 
is, I am so fond of being tied that I’m forced to be just, 
and the strength of my passion keeps down the inclina- 
tion of my sex. But here’s the old gentleman. 


Enter OLtp MIRABEL, L. 


O. Mir. (u.) Where’smy wenches? wheres my two 
little girls, eh 2? have a care, look to yourselves, faith, 
they’re a coming, the travellers are a coming. Well! 
which of you two will be my daughter-in-law now? 
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Bisarre, (c.) Bisarre, what say you, mad-cap? Mirabel 
is a pure wild fellow. 

Bis. I like him the worse. 

O. Mir. [To Bis.] You lie, hussy, you like him 
the better, indeed you do: what say you, my t’other 
little Filbert, eh? 

_ Ori. I suppose the gentleman will choose for himself, 
sir. 
O. Mir. Why, that's discreetly said, and so he shall. 


Enter Mirawer and Duretere, L. and formally 
bow to the Ladies. 


Bob, harkye, you shall marry one of these girls, sirrah. 
Mir. (.) Sir, I'll marry ’em both, if you please. 
Bis. (n.) He'll find that one may serve his turn. 

| Aside. 

O. Mir. (c.) Both! Why, you young dog, d’ye ban- 
ter me? Come, sir, take your choice. Duretéte, you 
shali have your choice too; but Robin shall choose 
first. Come, sir, begin. 

[Mrr. and Dur. squabble on i. about going to 
accost the Ladies. 

Mir. Let me see. [ Takes out his glass. 

O. Mir. Well! which d’ye like ? 

Mir. (u.) Both. 

O. Mir. But which will you marry? 

Mir. (c.) Neither. 

O. Mir. (c.) Neither—Don’t make me angry, now, 
Bob ; pray don’t make me angry.—Lookye, sirrah, if I 
don’t dance at your wedding to-morrow, I shall be very: 
glad to cry at your grave. 

Mir. That's a bull, father. 

O. Mir. A bull! Why, how now, ungrateful sir, 
did I make thee a man, that thou shouldst make me a 
beast ? 

Mir. Your pardon, sir; I only meant your ex- 
pression. ; 

O, Mir. Harkye, Bob, learn better manners to your 
father before strangers: I won't be angry this time.— 
But, oons, if ever you do’t again, you rascal, remember 
what I say. [ Exit, i. 

Mir. Pshaw, what does the old fellow mean by mew- 
ing me up here with a couple of green girls? Come, 
Duretéte, will you go? | 

Ori. (c.) L hope, Mr, Mirabel, you han’t forgot — 
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Miri No, no, madam, 1 hat't forgot; I have browght 
you a thousand little Italian curiosities ; I'll assure'you,’ 
madam, as far as a hundred pistoles: woald drench, I aval t 
forgot the least circuinstance,.* .*~ aS 
. Ori. Sir, you-misunderstandme; = 

Mir. Odso, the relics, madam, from ‘Rome: Lr 6 
remember now you made .a vow. of. chastity before my 
departure; a vow of chastity, or something like ity: 
was it not, madam? Taras 

Ori. O, sir, Um answered at present, . Exit, p 

Mir. She was coming full mouth. upon‘ me ‘with her 
contract. Would I.miight dispateh wether, [To Dur. 

Dur. Mirabel———that lady there, “observe her, she’s 
wond'rous pretty, faith, and. seems :to, have but few 
_ words ;' 1 like her. mainly ; ; Speak to her;.man,,pr’ythee 
speak to her. [Apart to Mir, 

Mir. Madam, here’s 9 entleman, who declares—_ 

Dur. (u.c.) Madam, don’t believe him, 1 declare » 
nothing. What the devil do youmean, man? ... : 

Mir. He says, madam, that. you, are as beantiful os 
an angel. is 

‘Dur, He tells a damned lie, madam ; Tsay no such 
thing: are you mad, Mirabel ? Why, 1 shall drop 
down with’shame. 

Mir. And so, madam, not doubting bat your ladyghip 
may like him as well as he does you, I. think, It per 
to leave you together. [Going, u. Dur, holds hw 

Dur. Hold, hold. . Why, Mirabel, friend, sure; ah 
won't be ‘so barbarous as to leaye me ‘alone 7 ?. Priythee 
speak to‘her for. yourself, as it were. ‘Lord, Lord, that 
a Frenchmuin should want imptdence! _ 

Mir. You look mighty demure, madam—She's deg, 
captain, | [Apert te Dor, 

Dur. T had-much rather have her dumb, (Apart. 

Mir.’ The gravity of sh air, madam, promises some 
extraordinary fruits from your study, which moves ys 
with curiosity to inquire the subject of your. ladyship's 8 
contemplation. Not a word ! 








Dur, Whope in the Lord she’s specchless : if ‘ghg be. 
she’s itine this moment.—Mirabel, ye. thi ba" wo 
man’s Bilence canbe natural ? * es Apart 


Bis.’ Btit. the forms, that ! Seles ‘introduce, any 
whith’ proceed from’ simple ‘enw iefition, ure, » dubitable 
and proebd only. area 
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_ Mir, Hoity-toity! what a plague have we here 
Plato in petticoats. . 

Dur. Ay, ay, let her go oh, man; she talks in m 
own mother-tongue. 

. Bis. "Tis exposed to invalidity from a contradictor 
instance, looks only upon common operations, and is in 
finite in its termination. 

x, Mir. Rare pedantry. 

_ Dur. Axioms! Axioms! Self-evident principles. 
Bts. Then the ideas wherewith the mind is preoccu- 
~ ‘pate.—O gentlemen, I hope you'll pardon my cogitation ; 

eae involvedgim a profound point of philosophy; but 

I shall discuss it™somewhere else, being satisfied that 
the subject is not agreeable to your sparks that profess 
the vanity of the times. [ Exit, u. 
_. Mir, Go thy way, good wife Bias: do you hear, Du- 
retéte? Dost hear this starched piece of austerity? 

Dur. She’s mine, man; she’s mine: my own talent to 
aT. Wl) match her in dialects, faith, 1 was seven 
years at the university, man, nursed up with Barbara, 

elarunt, Darii, Ferio, Baralipton. Did you ever 
know, man, that *twas metaphysics made me anass! It 
was, faith. Had she talked a word of singing, dancing, 
plays, fashions, or the like, 1 had foundered at the first 
at bot as she is—Mirabel, wish me.joy. 

Mir. You don’t mean marriage, I hope ? 

. Dur, No, no, Tam a man of more honour. 

Mir. Bravely resolved, captain ; now for thy credit, 
warm me this frozen snow-ball, ‘twill be a conquest 
above the Alps. | 

Dur. But will you promise to be always near me ? 

| Mir. Upon all occasions, never fear. 

Dur. Why then you shall see me in two moments 
make an induction from my love to her hand, froin her 
hand to her mouth, from her mouth to her heart, and so 

conclude in her bed, categorematice. [ Exit, 1. 

Mir. Now the game begins, and my fool is entered, 
But her¢ comes one to spoil my sport; now shall I be 
teaged. to death with this old-fashioned contract. | 
~ shai love her too, if I might do it my own way; but 
she uo nothing without witnesses, forsooth. I wonder 










womeycan be 80 immodest. 
es  Enter Onrayy e., 
Well, madam, why d’ye followime? 
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Ort. (a. 4 Well, sir, why d’ye shun me? sx. 
Mir. (c.) "Tis my humour, madam, and I’m naturally 
swayed by inclination. a | 
Ori. Have you forgot our contract, sir? ” 
Mir. All I remember of that contract is, that it was 
made some three years ago, and that’s enough in con- 
science to forget the rest on’t. 
Ori. ’Tis sufficient, sir, to recollect the passing of 
it; for in that circumstance I presume lies the force of 
the obligation. | a 
Mir, Obligations, madam, that are forcedl upon the © 
will are no tie upon the conscience; W@fas a slave to my 
passion when I passed the instrument” but the recovery 
Many freedom makes the contract void. 
“Ort. Come, Mr. Mirabel, these expressions I ex- 
pected from the raillery, of your humour, but I hope for 
very different sentiments from your honour and genero- 
sity. | 
Mir. Lookye, madam, as for my generosity, "tis at 
your service, with all my heart: I’ll keep you a coach 
and six horses, if you please, only permit me to keep 
my honour to myself; for I can assure you, madam, that 
the thing called honour is a circumstance absolutely un- 
necessary in a natural correspondence between male and 
female ; and he’s a madman that lays it out, considering 
its scarcity, upon any such trivial occasions. There’s 
honour required of us by our friends, and honour due to 
our enemies, and they returnit to us again; but I never 
heard of a man that left but an inch of his honour in a 
woman’s keeping, that could ever get the least account 
on’t.—-Consider, madam, you have no such thing among. 
ye, and ’tis a main point of policy to keep no faith with 
reprobates-—thou art a pretty little reprobate, and*so 
get thee about thy business. /- 
Ori. Well, sir, even all this will I allow to the gaiety 
of your temper; your travels have improved your ta- 
lent of talking, but they are not of force, I hope, to im- 
pair your. morals. ; — a 
Mir. Morals! Why there ‘tis again now—I tell thee, ° 
child, there is not the least occasion for morals in any 
business between you and I.—Don't you know, that of | 
all commerce in the world there is no such PORE ate 
deceit as in the traffic between man and woman? W 
study all our lives Wg how to put tricks upon one ano- 
ther.—No fowler lays abread more nets for his game,, 
, B 2 | 
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nor a hunter for Nis prey, than you do to catch poor in- 
nocent men.—Why do you sit three or four hours at 
your toilet ina morning? only with a villainous design 
to make some poor fellow a fool before night. What 
d’ye sigh for? What d’ye weep for? What d’ye pray 
for? Why, for a husband. That is, youimplore Provi- 
dence to assist you in the just and pious design of mak- 
ing the wisest of all his creatures a fool, and the head of 
the creation a slave. | 

Ori. (t.c.) Sir, Tam proud of my power, and am 
resolved to use it . 

Mir. Hold, hoi madam, not so fast.—As you have 
variety of vanities to make coxcombs of us, so we have 
vows, oaths, and protestations, of all sorts and sizes, to 
make fuols of you. And this, in short, my dear crea- 
ture. is our present condition. I have sworn and lied 
briskly to gain my ends of you; your ladyship has 
patched and painted violently to gain your ends of me. 
But since we are both disappointed, let us make a drawn 
battle, and part clear on both sides, 

Ori. (c.) With all my heart, sir; give me up my con- 
tract, and I'll never see your face again. 

Mir, (x. c.) Indeed 1 won't, child. 

Ori. What, sir, neither do one thing nor tother ? 

Mir. No, you shall die a maid, unless you please to 
be otherwise upon my terms. 

Ori. Sir, you’re a —— 

Mir. What am I, mistress ? 

Ori. (x. c.) A villain, sir! 

Mir, Tam glad on't~I never knew an honest fellow 
in my life, but was a villain upon these occasions.— 
Ha’pt you drawn yourself now into a very pretty di- 
lemma? Ha, ha, ha! the poor lady has made a vow of 
virginity, when she thought of making a vow for the 
vias Was ever poor woman ‘so cheated into chas- 
tity 
Ori. Sir, my fortune is equal to yours, my friends as 
powerful, and both shall be put to the test, to do me 
justice. 

_ Mir, What! you'll force me to marry you, will ye? 

Ori. Sir, the law shall. : 

“Mir. But the law can't force me to do any thing else, 
ean it? 4, 

Oré. Pshaw, I despise thee—monifer. . | 

Mir. Kiss and be friends then—Don't ery, child, 
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and you shall have your ‘sugar-plum—Come, madam, 
d’ye think I could be so unreasonable as to make you 
fast all your life long? No, Idid but jest, you shall have 
your liberty ; 5 here, take your contract and give me 
mine. 

Ori. No, I won't, 

Mir. Eb! What is the girl a fool? 

Ori. No, sir, you shall tind me cunning enough to do 
ee justice ; and since I must not depend upon your 
love, Ill be revenged and force you to marry me out of 
spite. 

Mir. Then I'll beat thee out offspite; and make a 
most confounded husband. 

Ori. O, sir, I shall match ye: a good husband makes 
a good wife at any time. 

Mir. V'll rattle down your china about your ears, 

Ori. And I'll rattle about the city to run you in debt 
for more. 

Mir. Wil tear the lace off your clothes, and when you 
swoon for vexation, you sha’nt have a penny to buy a 
bottle of hartshorn. 

Ori, And you, sir, shall have hartshorn in abun- 
dance. 

Mir, Pll keep as many mistresses as I have coach- 
horses. 

Ori. And 1’ll keep as many gallants as you have 
grooms. 

Mir. But, sweet madam, there is such a thing asa 
divorce. 

Ori. But, sweet sir, there is such a thing as alimony ; 
so divorce on, and spare not. [ Exit, R. 

Mir. Ay, that separate maintenance is the devil— 
that’s their refuge—o’ my conscience, one would take 
cuckoldom for a meritorious action, because the women 
are so handsomely rewarded for’t. [ Exit, wu. 


Enter DuRETETE and Peri’, u. 


Dur. (c.) And she’s mighty peevish, you say? 

Pet. (1.)O, sir, she has a tongue as long as my leg, and 
talks so crabbedly, you would think she always spoke 
Welsh. 

mek That’s an odd language methinks for her philo- 
sophy 

Pet, But sometimes she will sit you half a day with- 
out speaking a word, and talk oracles a the while by 
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the wrinkles of her forehead, and the motions of her 
eyebrows. 

Dur, Nay, I shall match her in philosophical ogtes, 
faith ; that’s my talent: I can talk best, you must know, 
when I say nothing. 

Pet. But d’ye ever laugh, sir? 

Dur. Laugh! Won’t she endure laughing ? 

Pet. Why she’s a critic, sir; she hates a jest, for 
fear it should please her ; and nothing keeps her in hu- 
mour but what gives her the spleen. And then for 
logic, and allthat, you know-—— | 

Dur. Ay, ay, Vm prepared, I have been practising 
hard words, end no sense, this hour, to entertain her. 

Pet. Then place yourself behind this screen, that you 
as have a view of her behaviour before you begin. 

ur. I long to engage her, lest I should forget my 
lesson. 

Pet. Here she comes, sir, I must fly. 

[Exit Petir—Dur. stands peeping behind the 
curtain, L. 8. £. | 3 


Enter Bisarre and Maip, Rr. 


Bis. [With a Book.| Pshaw, hang books, they sour 
our temper, spoil our eyes, and ruin our complexions. 
[Throws away the book... 
Dur. Eh! The devil such a word there is in al. 
Aristotle. Rie 
Bis. Come, wench, let’s be free, call in the fiddter, 
there’s nobody near us. ie 
Dur, Would to the Lord there was not. # 
Bis. Here, friend, a minuet—quicker time ; # 
would we had a man or two. 3 
Dur. [Stealing away, i: v. #.] You shall hive the 
devil sooner, my dear dancing philosopher. 
Bis, [Pursuing him.}] Ods my life !—Here's one. 
[Pulls him back. 
Dur. Is all my learned preparations come to this? 
Bis. Come, sir, don’t be ashamed, that’s my good 
boy—you're very welcome, we wanted such a one— 
Come, strike up—-I know you dance well, sir, you’re 
finely shaped tor’t—Come, come, sir; quick, quick, 
you miss the time else. 
“Dur. But, madam, I came to talk with you. | 
r” Bis. Ay, ay, talk as you dance, talk as you dance, 
come, 3 
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Dur. But we were talking of dialectics. 

Bis. Hang dialectics—mind the time—quicker, sirrah. 
[ To the fiddler.] Come—and how d’ye find yourself 
now, sir? 

Dur. Ina fine breathing sweat, doctor. 

Bis. All the better, patient, all the better—Come, sir, 
sing now, sing; 1 Know you sing well; I see you have 
) singing face, a heavy, dull, sonata face. 

Dur. Who, I sing ? | 

Bis. O, you’re modest, sir—but come, sit down; 
closer, closer.—Here, a bottle of wine—Come, sir, fa, 
la, las sing, sir. 

Dur. But, madam, I came to talk with you. 

Bis. O, sir, you shall drink first. Come, fill me a 
bumper—here, sir, bless the king. 

Dur. Would I were out of his dominions. By this 
light, she’ll make me drunk too. [ Aside. 

Bis, O pardon me, sir, you shall do me right ; fill it 
higher.—Now, sir, can you drink a health under your leg ? 

Dur. Rare philosophy that, faith. 

Bis. Come, off with it to ‘the bottom. —Now, how 
d’ye like me, sir? 

Dur, O mighty well, madam 

Bis. You see how a woman’s fancy varies ; some- 
times splenetic and heavy, then gay and frolicsome.— 
And how d’ye like the humour ? 

Dur. Good madam, let me sit down to answer you, 
for I am heartily tired. 

Bis. Fie upon’t; a young man and tired! up, for 
shame, and walk ‘about! action becomes us—a little 
faster, sir—What d’ye think now of my Lady La Pale, 
and Lady Coquet, the duke’s fair daughter? Ha! Are 
they not brisk lasses ? Then there is black Mrs, Bellair, 
and brown Mrs. Bellface, 

Dur. They are all strangers to me, madam. 

Bis. But let me tell you, sir, that brown is not al- 
ways despicable. 

Dur. Upon my soul, I don't— 

Bis, And then you must have heard of the English 
beau, Spleenamore, how unlike a gentleman— 

Dur. Hey—not a syllable on’t, as I hope to be saved, 
madam. 

Bis. No! why then play me a jig. Come, sir. 

Dur. By this light, I cannot; faith, madam, I have 
sprained my leg. 
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Bis. pee a chair.| Then sit you down, sir: and 
now tell me what's your business with me? What's 
your errand? Quick, quick, dispatch—-Odso, may be 
you are some gentleman's servant, that has brought me 
a letter, or a haunch of venison. 

Dur. ’Sdeath ! madam, do I look like a carrier? 

Bis. O, cry you mercy ; I saw you just now, I mis- 
took you, upon my word: you are one of the travelling 
gentlemen—and pray, sir, how do all our impudent 
friends in Italy? 

Dur. Madam, I came to wait on you with a more 
serious intention than your entertainment has answered. 

Bis. Sir, your intention of waiting on me was the 
greatest affront imaginable, howe’er your expressions 
may turn itto a compliment: your visit, sir, was in- 
tended as a- prologue to a very scurvy play, of which 
Mr. Mirabel and you so handsomely laid the plot.— 
‘* Marry! No, no, I’m a man of more honour.” 
Where’s your honour? Where’s your courage now ? 
Ads my life, sir, I have a great mind to kick you. Go, 
fo to your fellow-rake now, rail at my sex, and get 
drink for vexation, and write a Jampoon—But { must 
have you to know, sir, that my reputation is above the 
scandal of a libel, my virtue is sufficiently approved to 
those whose opinion is my interest: and, for the rest, 
let them talk what ‘they will; for when I please, I'll be 
what I please, in spite of you and all mankind; and so, 
my dear man of honour, if you be tired, con over this 
lesson, and sit there till I come to you. [Goes R. 

Dur. Tum ti dum. [Sings.] Ha, ha, ha! ‘* Ads my 
life, 1 have a great mind to kick you!’’ Qons and con- 
fusion! [Starts up as she is going off n., she suddenly 
relurns and calls Dur. to sit down.] Was ever man so 
abused? Ah, Mirabel set me on. 


Re-enler PETIT, R. 


Pet. Well, sir, how d’ye find yourself? 
Dur, You son of a nine-eyed w—e, d’ye come to 
abuse me? Ill kick you with a vengeance, you dog. 
[Petit runs off, and Dun, after him, u, 


END OF ACT II, 
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ACT III. 


SCENE I.—The Same. 


Enter Oun MiIRABEL and MIRABEL, L. - 


0. Mir. (c.) Bob, come hither, Bob. 

Mir. (u.c.) Your pleasure, sir? 

O. Mir. Are not you a great rogue, sirrah? 

Mir. That’s a little out of my comprehension, sir; 
for I’ve heard say that I resemble my father. 

O. Mir. Your father is your very humble slave—I 
tell thee what, child, thou art a very pretty fellow, and 
I love thee heartily; and a very great villain, and I 
hate thee mortally. 

: Mir, Villain, sir! Then I must be a very impudent 
one, for I can't recollect any passage of my life that 
I’m ashamed of. 

O. Mir.’Come hither, my dear friend ; dost see this 
picture ? [Shows him a little picture. 

Mir. Oriana’s! Pshaw ! 

O. Mir. What. sir, won’t you look upon’t? Bob, 
dear Bob, pr’ythee come hither now—-Dost want any 
money, child? 

Mir. No, sir. 

O. Mir. Why then here’s some for thee; come here 
re acai close.|—How canst thou be so hard- 
hearted, an unnatural, unmannerly rascal (don’t mistake 
me, child, I an’t angry), as to abuse this tender, lovely, 
good-natured, dear rogue? Why, she sighs for thee, 
and cries for thee, pouts for thee, and snubs for thee ; 
the poor little heart of it is like to burst—Come, my 
dear boy, be good-natured like your own father, be now 
—and then see here, read this———the effigies of the 
lovely Oriana, with ten thousand pounds to her portion 
—ten thousand pounds, you dog; ten thousand pounds, 
you rogue. [Furiously brandishiny his cane.) How 
dare you refuse a lady with ten thousand pounds, you 
impudent rascal ? | 

Mir. Will you hear me speak, sir? 

O. Mir. Hear you speak, sir! If you had ten thou- 
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sand tongues, you could not out-talk ten thousand 
pounds, sir. 

Mir. Nay, sir, if you won’t hear me, I'll be gone, 
sir! I'll take post for Italy this moment. 

QO. Mir. Ah! the fellow knows 1 won't part with him. 
[Aside.] Well, sir, what have you to say? 

Mir. The universal reception, sir, that marriage has 
had in the world, is enough to fix it for a public good, 
and to draw every body into the common cause; but 
there are some constitutions, like some instruments, so 
peculiarly singular, that they make terrible music by 
themselves, but never do well in a concert. 

O. Mir. Why this is reason, I must confess; but yet: 
it is nonsense too: for though you should reason like an 
angel, if you argue yourself out of a good estate, you 
talk like a fool. 

Mir. But, sir, if you bribe into bondage with the 
riches of Croesus, you leave me buta beggar for want 
of my liberty. 

0. Mir. (n.) Was ever such a perverse fool heard? 
*Sdeath, sir, why did I give you education? was it to 
dispute me out of my senses? Of what colour now is 
the head of this cane? ‘You'll say ‘tis white, and ten 
to one make me believe it too—~I thought that young 
fellows studied to get money. 

Mir. No, sir, 1 have studied to despise it ; my read- 
ing was not to make me rich, but happy, sir. 

O. Mir, There he has me again now. [Aside.} But, 
sir, did not I marry to oblige you? | 

Mir. To oblige me, sir! In what respect, pray? 

O. Mir. Why, to bring you into the world, sir; 
wan't that an obligation ? 

Mir. And because I would have it still an obligation, 
I avoid marriage. 

O. Mir. How is that, sir? 

Mir. Because I would not curse the hour I was born. 

O. Mir. Lookye, friend, you may persuade me out 
of my designs, but I'll command you out of yours; 
and though you may convince my reason that you are 
in the right, yet there is an old attendant of sixty-three, 
called positiveness, which you nor all the wits in Italy 
shall ever be able to shake: so, sir, you're a wit, and 
I'm a father: you may talk, but I'll be obeyed. 

[ Walks about in the back ground. 
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Mir. This it is to have the son a finer gentleman than 
the father; they first give us breeding that they don’t 
understand, then they turn us out of doors ’cause we are 
wiser than themselves. But I'ma little aforehand with 
the old gentleman. [Aside.] Sir, you have been pleased 
to settle a thousand pounds sterling a year upon me; in 
return of which, I havea very great honour for you 
and your family, and shall take care that your only and 
beloved son shall do nothing to make him hate his father, 
or to hang himself. So, dear sir, I’m your very hum- 
ble servant. [Runs off, wu. 

O. Mir, (c.) Here, sirrah, rogue, Bob, villain! 


Enter DucGarp, R. 


Dug. Ah, sir, ’tis but what he deserves. 

O. Mir. Tis false, sir, he don’t deserve it; what 
have you to say against my boy, sir? . 

Dug. (nr. c.) I shall only repeat your own words. 

O. Mir. What have you to do with my words? I 
have swallow'd my words already, I have eaten them 
up, and how can you come at ’em, sir? I say that 
Bob’s an honest fellow, and who dares deny it ? 


Enter BisarreF, L. 


Bis. (u.c.) That dare J, sir—I say that your son is 
a wild, foppish, whimsical, impertinent coxcomb ; and 
were I abused as this gentleman’s sister is, I would 
make it an Italian quarrel, and poison the whole family. 

Dug. Come, sir, ’tis no time for trifling; my sister 
is abused, you are made sensible of the affront, and 
your honour is concerned to see her redressed. 

O. Mir. Lookye, Mr. Dugard, good words go fur- 
thest. I will do your sister justice, but it must be after 
my own rate; nobody must abuse my son but myself. 
For although Robin be a sad dog, yet he’s nobody’s 
puppy but my own. . 

is. (c.) Ay, that’s my sweet-natured, kind old gen- 
tleman. [Wheedling him.] We will be good then, if 
you'll join with us.in the plot. ae | 

O. Mir. Ah, you coaxing young baggage, what plot 
can you have to wheedle a fellow of sixty-three? 

Bis. A plot that sixty-three is only good for, to bring 
other people together, sir; a Spanish plot, less day- 
gerous than that of eighty-eight ; and you must a; the 
Spaniard, ’cause your son will least suspect you. ang 
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if he should, your authority protects you from a quar- 
rel, to which Oriana is unwilling to expose her brother. 

O. Mir. And what part will you act in the business, 
madam ? 

Bis. Myself, sir. (u.c) My friend is grown a per- 
fect changeling: these foolish hearts of ours spoil our 
heads presently ; the fellows no sooner turn knaves, but 
we turn fools. But Iam still myself; and he may ex- 
pect the most severe usage from me, ‘cause I neither 
Jove him nor hate him. | [ Exit, o. 

0. Mir. Well said, Mrs. Paradox; but, sir, who 
must cpen the matter to him ? . 

Dug. Petit, sir, who is our engineer-general. And 
here he comes. 


Enter Petit, u. 


Pet. (1.) O, sir, more discoveries! are all friends 
about us? Ss 

Dug. Ay, ay, speak freely. 

_ Pet. You must know, sir——Od’s my life, I’m out of 
breath ; you inust know, sir—you must know— 

O. Mir. What the devil must we know, sir? 

Pet. That I have [Pants and blows] bribed, sir, 
bribed—your son’s secretary of state. 

O. Mir. Secretary of state !—who’s that, for hea- 
ven’s sake ? 

Pet. His valet-de-chambre, sir! you must know, sir, 
that the intrigue lay folded up with his master’s clothes ; 
an‘l when he went to dust the embroidered suit, the 
secret flew out of the right pocket of his coat, in a 
whole swarm of your crambo song:, short-footed odes, 
and long-legged Pindarics. 

QO, Mir. Impossible ! | 

Pet. (i. c.) Ah, sir, he has loved her all along ; there 
was Oriana in every line, but he hates marriage. Now, 
sir, this plot will stir up his jealousy, and we shall 
know by the strength of that how to proceed further.— 
Come, gir, let’s about it with speed. [Exeunt, wu. 


Enter Mrranew, R. and Bisarne, L. passing care- 
ou dessly by one another. 


Bis. (r.).1 wonder what she can see in this fellow to 
like him! * : [ Aside. 
Mir. (c.) I wonder what my friend can see in this 
girl to admire her ! | | [ Aside. 
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Bis. A wild, foppish, extravagant rake. [ Aside. 
Mir, A light, whimsical, impertinent mad-cap. 
f Aside. 


Bis. Whom do you mean, sir? 

Mir, Whom do you mean, madam ? 

Bis. A fellow that has nothing left to re-establish 
him for a human creature, but a prudent resolution to 
hang himself. 

Mir. There is a way, madam, to force me to that re- 
solution. 

Bis, Vll do it with all my heart. 

Mir. (c.) Then you must marry me. 

Bis. (a. c.) Lookye, sir, don’t think your ill manners 
to me shall excuse your ill usage of my friend, nor by 
fixing a quarrel here, to divert my zeal for the absent: 
for I'm resolved, nay, I come prepared, to make youa 
panegyric that shall mortify your pride like any modern 
dedication. 

Mir. And I, madam, like a true modern patron, shall 
hardly give you thanks for your trouble. 

Bis. Come, sir, to let you see what little foundation 
you have for your dear sufficiency, I’! take you to 
pieces 

Mir. And what piece will you choose ? 

Bis. (r.) Your Noe to be sure; ’cause I should 
get presently rid on’t; your courage I would give to a 
Hector, your wit to a play-maker, your honour to an 
attorney, your body to the physicians, and your soul 
to its master, 

Mir. (c.) t had the oddest dream last night of the 
Duchess of Burgundy ; methought the furbelows of her 
gown were pinned up so high behind, that I could not 
see her head for her tail. 

Bis. 'The creature don’t mind me! [Aside.] Do you 
think, sir, that your humorous impertinence can divert 
me? No, sir, I’m above’ any pleasure that you can 
give, but that of seeing you miserable. And mark me, 
sir, my friend, my injured friend, shall yet be doubly 
happy, and you shall be a husband as much as the rites 
of marriage, and the breach of them, can make you. 

{MiraBeu gels a chair and sits c. pulls out a 
Virgil, and reads to himsclf. 

Mir. ‘At regina dolos, (quis faillere possit amantem 7?) 
Dissimulare etiam sperasti, perfide tantum’, very true, 
* Posse nefas.” = | os 

C 
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BY your favour, friend Virgil, *twas but a rascally trick 
of your hero to forsake poor Pug so inhumanly. 

Bis. I don’t know what to say to him. [Aside, r.] 
The devil——what’s Virgil to us, sir? 

Mir. Very much, madam; the most a-propos in the 
world—for what should | chop upon but the very place 
where the perjured rogue of a lover and the forsaken 
lady are battling it tooth and nail. Come, madam, 
spend your spirits no longer; we'll take an easier me- 
thod: [°}] be /Bneas now, and you shall be Dido, and 
we'll rail by book. Now for you, madam Dido. 


* Nec te noster amor, nec te data dextera quondam, 
* Nec moritura tenet crudeli funere Dido’ 


Ah, poor Dido! [ Looks at her. 
Bis. Rudeness, affronts impatience! 1 could almost 
start out even to manhood, and want but a weapon as 
long as his to fight him upon the spot. What shall | 
say? [ Aside, 
Mir. Now she rants— 
* Que quibus anteferam? Jam jam nec maxima Juno. 
Bis. A man! No, the woman’s birth was spirited 
away. 
Mir. Right, right, madam ; the very words. 
Bis. And some pernicious elf left in the cradle, with 
human shape to palliate growing mischief. 5 
[Speak together, and raise their voices by degrees. 
Mir. * Perfide, sed duris genuit te cautibus horrens 
Caucasus, Hyrcaneque admorunt Ubera Tigres,’ 
Bis. Go, sir, fly to your midnight revels—— 
Mir. Excellent! 
‘I sequere Italiam ventis, pete regna per undas, 
* Spero equidem mediis, si quid pia Numina possunt’, 
{ Together again. 
Bis. Now the devil take his impudence ! he vexes me 
so, I don’t know whether to cry or laugh at him. 





Fler 
Mir. Bpavely performed, my dear Libyan. I'll write 
the traged of Dido, and you shall act the part: but 
you do nothing at all, unless yoe fret yourself into a fit, 
for here the poor lady is stifled with vapours, drops into 
the arms of her maids; and the cruel, barbarous, de- 
ceitful, wanderer is in the’ very next lire called pious 
A®neas—There’s authority for ye. 
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Sorry indeed JEneas stood 
To see her in a pout ; 
But Jove himself, who ne'er thought good 
To stay a second bout, 
Commands him off with all his crew, 
And leaves poor Dy, as Tleave you. [Runs off x. 
Bis. Go thy ways, for a dear, mad, deceitful, agree- 
able fellow. O’my conscience, I must excuse Oriana. 
That lover soon his angry fair disarms, 
Whose slighting pleases, and whose faults are charms. 
[ Haxit er. 


Re-enter Petit, Lt. who runs about to every door and 
knocks. 

Pet. Mr. Mirabe\! Sir, where are you? no where to 
be found ? 

Re-enter MIRABEL, UL. 

Mir. (c.) What’s the matter, Petit? 

Pet. (rn. c.) Most critically met-——Ah, sir, that one 
who has followed the game so long, and brought the 
poor hare just under his paws, should leta mongrel cur 
chop in, and run away with the puss. 

Mir. If your worship can get out of your allegories, 
he pleased to tell me in three words what you mean ? 

Pet. Plain, plain, sir. Your mistress and mine is 
going to be married. 

Mir. 1 believe you lie, sir. 

Pet. (u.) Your humble servant, sir. [Going. 

Mir. Come hither, Petit. Married, say you? 

Pet. No, sir, ’tis no matter; I only thought to do 
you a service, but I shall take care how I confer my fa- 
vours for the future. 

Mir. Sir, I beg ten thousand pardons. [Bows low. 

Pet, "Tis enough, sir—1 come to tell you, sir, that 
Oriana is this moment to be sacrificed; married past 
redemption. 

Mir. I understand her; shell take a husband out of 
Spite to me, and then out of love to me she will make 
him a cuckold. But who is the happy man? 

Pet. A lord, sir. 

Mir. I’m her ladyship’s most humble servant ; a train 
and a title; hey! Room for my lady’s coach! A front 
row in the box for her ladyship! Lights, lights, for 
her honour! Now must I be a constant attender at my 
lord’s levee, to work my way to my lady’s couchee—a 
countess, I presume, sir? 

c 2 
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Pet. A Spanish count, sir, that Mr. Dugard knew 
abroad, is come to Paris, saw your mistress yesterday, 
marries her to-day, and whips her into Spain to-morrow, 

Mir, Ay, is itso? and must 1 follow my cuckold over 
the Pyrennees? Had she married within the precincts 
of a billet-doux, I would be the man to lead her to 
church; but, as it happens, I'll forbid the banns. 
Where is this mighty don? 

Pet. (u.c.) Have a care, sir; he’s a rough, cross- 
grained piece, and there’s no tampering with him. Would 
you apply to Mr. Dugard, or the lady herself, something 
might be done ; for it is in despite to you that the busi- 
ness is carried so hastily. Odso, sir, here he comes. 
I must be gone. [ Exit, i. 8. E. 


Re-enter Op MiraBet, dressed in a Spanish Habit, 
leading ORIANA, L. 


Ori. (u.c.) Good, my lord, a nobler choice had bet- 
ter suited your lordship’s merit. [Mir. retires to the 
back ground.] My person, :ank, and circumstance ex~- 
pose me as the public theme of raillery, and subject me 
so to injurious usage, my lord, that 1 can lay no claim 
to any part of your regard, except your pity. 

O. Mir. (c.) Breathes he vital air, that dares pre- 

sume 
With rude behaviour to profane such excellence ? _ 
Show me the man——. - 
And you shall see how my sudden revenge 
Shail fall upon the head of such presumption. 
Is this thing one? [Strutting up to MIRABEL. 

Mir. Sir! | 

Ori..Good, my lord. 

O. Mir. If he, or any he-—— 

Ori. Pray, my lord, the gentleman’s a stranger. 

O. Mir. O, your pardon, sir—but if you had—re- 
member, sir—the lady now is mine, her injuries are 
mine ; therefore, sir, you understand me——-Come, ma- 
dam. [Leads Oriana to the door ; she goes off, R. 

—MIRABEL runs to his father, and pull 
him by the sleeve. — . . : 

Mir. (R.c.) Ecoutez, Monsieur le Count. 

O. Mir. (x. 0.) Your business, sir ? 

Mir. Boh! i, 

- ©. Mir. Boh! What language is that, sir? 
> Mir. Spanish, my lord. fe 
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0. Mir. What d*ye mean? 

Mir. This, sir. ‘Trips up his heefs. 

O. Mir. A very concise quarrel, truly-—-P ll bully 
him, [Aside.] Trinidade seigneur, give me fair play. 

: | [ Offers to rise. 

Mir. By all means, sir. [Takes away his sword. } 
Now, seigneur, where’s that bombast look and fustian 
face your countship wore just now? [Strikes him. 

O. Mir. But hold, sirrah, no more jesting ; I’m your 
father, sir, your father! — 

Mir. My father! Then by this light I could find in 
my heart to pay thee. [Aside.} Is the fellow mad? Why 
sure, sir, I han‘t frightened you out of your senses ? 

0. Mir. But you have, sir. 
_. Mir, Then I'll beat them into you again. 
| [Strikes him. 

O. Mir. Why, rogue—Bob, dear Bob, don’t you 
know me, child? 

Mir. Ha, ha, ha! the fellow’s downright distracted ! 
Thou miracle of impudence ! wouldst thou make me be- 
lieve that such a grave gentleman as my father would go 
a. masquerading thus? That a person of threescore and 
three would run about in a fool’s coat, to disgrace him- 
self and family? Why, you impudent villain, do you 
think I will suffer such an affront to pass upon my ho- 
noured father, my worthy father, my dear father ? 
*Sdeath, sir, mention my father but once again, and I’ll 
send your soul tothy grandfather this minute ! 

[ Offers to stab him. 
O. Mir. Well, well, I am not your father, 

Mir. Why then, sir, you are the saucy, hectoring Spa- 
niard, and I'll use you accordingly. 

O. Mir. The devil take the Spaniards, sir, we have 
all got nothing but blows since we began to take their 
part. 


Re-enter Ducarp, Orrana, and Petit, Rk. with Maid. 
Ducarp runs to MiraBEL, the rest (o OLD MIRABEL. 


Dug. (nx. c.) Fie, fie, Mirabel, murder your father ! 
Mir, (c.) My father? What, is the whole family. 
mad? Give way, J say, I won’t be held, 4 
0. Mir, No, nor I neither ; let me begon 


Offers 
Mir. My father ! 
c3 
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O. Mir. Ay, you dog's face! Tam your father: for 

have bore as much for thee as your mother ever did. 

Mir, Oho! then this was a trick it seems, a design, 

contrivance, a stratagem. Oh! how my bones ache! 

O. Mir. (c.) Your bones, sirrah ; why yours ? 

Mir. Why, sir, han’t I been beating my own flesh 
and blood all this while? O, madam, [to Oriana] I 
wish your ladyship joy of your new dignity. Here was 
a contrivance indeed. 

Pet. The contrivance was well enough, sir, for they 
imposed upon us all. 

Mir. Well, my dear Dulcinea, did your Don Quixote 
battle for you bravely! My father will answer for the. 
force of my love, 

Ori. Pray, sir, don’t insult the misfortunes of your 
own creating, 

Dug. My prudence will be counted cowardice, if I 
stand tamely now. [Astde—comes up between Mirape 
and his sister.) Well, sir. 

Mir. Well, sir! Do you take me for one ef your 
tenants, sir, that you put on your landlord face at me ? 

Dug. On what presumption, sir, dare you assume 
thus ? Draws. 

O. Mir. What’s that to you, sir? Draws. 

Pet. Help, help! the lady faints. 

Mir. [Examines her with an eye-glass.] Vapours! 
vapours! she'll come toherself. If it be an angry fit, 
a dram of assafoetida—If jealousy, hartshorn in water— 
If the mother, burnt feathers—If grief, ratifia~—If it be 
straight stays, or corns, there’s nothing like a dram of 
plain brandy. [Exit, v. 

Ori. Hold off: give me air—O, my brother, would 
you Leas my life, endanger not your own; would 
you defend my reputation, leave it to itself. "Tis a dear 
vindication that’s purchased by the sword; for though 
our champion proves victorious, yet our honour is 
wounded. 

9. Mir. Ay, and your lover may be wounded, that’s 
another thing. But [think you are pretty brisk again, 
my child. — 

Ori. Ay, sir, my indisposition was only a pretence to 
divert the quarrel: the capricious taste of your sex ex- 
“i this artifice in ours. 

6t often, when our chief erfections fail, 
“Our chief defects with fools h men prevail. 
[ Exit, r. 
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Pet. (r.) Come, Mr. Dugard, take courage ; there is 
a way still left to fetch him again. 

O. Mir. (u. c.) Sir, VM have no plot that has at 
relation to Spain. : 

Dug. (c.) { scorn all artifice whatsoever; my swo 
shall do her justice. 

Pet. Pretty justice, truly! Suppose you rum him 
through the bedy, you run her through the heart at the 
same time. 

O. Mir. And me through the head—rot your sword, 
sir; we'll have plots; come, Petit, let's hear. 

Pet. Whatif she pretended to go into a nunnery, and 
so bring him about to declare himself? 

Dug. 'That t must confess has a face. 

QO. Mir, A face! A face like an angel, sir. Ad’s my 
my life, sir, ’tis the most beautiful plot in Christendom. 
We'll about it immediately, [Exeunt, wu. 


ENoweF ACT LLL. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I.—Old Mirabel'’s House. 
Enter Ory Mirasex and Ducarp, L. 


Dug. (c.) The lady abbess is my relation, and privy 
to the plot. 
QO. Mir. (c.) Ay, ay, this nunnery will bring him 
about, | warrant ye. 
Enter DuRETETE, L. 


Dur. (u.¢.) Here, where are ye all?—-O! Mr, Mi- 
rabel, you have done fine things for your posterity— 
And you, Mr. Dugard, may come to answer this—I come 
to demand my friend at your hands; restore him, sir, 
or— | | ‘To Ory MIRABEL. 

O. Mir. Restore him! What d'ye think 1 have got 
him in my trunk, or my pocket? — wae . 

Dur. Sir, he’s mad, and you're the cause on’t. 
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0. ae That may be: for I was as mad as he when I 
ot him, 
ug. (R.) Mad, sir! What d’ye mean ?. 
ur. What do you mean, sir, by shutting up your 
'r yonder to talk like a parrot through a cage? or a 
'y duck, to draw others into the snare? Your son, 
sir, because she has deserted him, has forsaken the 
world; and in three words, has——-[ To OLD MiRaBev. 

O. Mir. Hanged himself! 

Dur. The very same—turned friar. . 

O. Mir. You lie, sir; ’tis ten times worse. Bob 
turned friar!—Why should the fellow shave his foolish 
crown, when the same razor may cut his throat? 

Dur. If you have any command, or you any interest 
over him, lose not a minute: he has thrown himself into 
the next monastery, and has ordered me to pay off his 
servants, and discharge his equipage. 

O. Mir. Let me alone to ferret him out; I’ll sacrifice 
the abbot, if he receives him; Ill try whether the spi- 
ritual or the natural father has‘the most right to the 
child.—But, dear captain, what has he done with his 
estate? 

Dur. Settled it upon the church, sir. 

QO. Mir. (L.) The church! Nay, then the devil won’t 
gethim out of their clutches—Ten thousand livres a 
year upon the church ! "Tis downright sacrilege—Come, 
gentlemen, all hands to work; for half that sum, one of 
these monasteries shall protect you, 4 traitor, from the 
law, a rebellious wife hoi her husband, and a disobe- 
dient son from his own father. [ Exit, vu. 

‘Dug. But will ye persuade me that he’s gone to a 
monastery ? | 

Dur. Is your sister gone to the Filles Repenties? [ tell 
you, sir, she’s not fit for the society of repenting maids. 

Dug. Why so, sir? ' 

Dur. Because she’s neither one nor t'other 3 she’s 
too old to be a maid, and too young to repent. 

| [Exeunt, 


SCENE I1,—The Inside of a Monastery. 


Enter ORIANA, in a Nun's Habit, with BISARRE, R. 
Ori. (c.) Lhope, Bisarre, there is no harm in jesting 
with thisreligions habit? == 4 
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Bis. (c.) To me, the greatest jest in the habit is tak- 
ing it in earnest : I don’t understand this imprisoning 
people with the keys of paradise, nor the merit of that | 
virtue which comes by constraint. But I must be gone’ 
upon my affairs; I have brought my captain about 
again. | 

Ori. But why will you trouble yourself with that 
coxcomb ? ' | . : 

Bis. Because he is a coxcomb; had I not better have 
a lover like him, that I can make an ass of, than a lover 
like yours, to make a fool of me. [Knocking below. ] 
A message from Mirabel, 1’ll lay my life. [She runs 
to the door,] Come hither, run; thou charming nun, 
come hither. 

Ori. What's the news ? 

Bis. Don’t you see who’s below? 

Ori. I see nobody but a friar. 

Big. Ah! thou poor blind Cupid! O’my conscience, 
these: hearts of ours spoil our heads instantly ! the fel- 
loWs no sooner turn knaves than we turn fools. A friar! 

don’t you see a villainous genteel mein under that cloak 
of hypocrisy ? 

~© Ort. As live, Mirabel turned friar! I hope in hea- 
ven, he’s not ia earnest. 

Bis. In earnest! ha, ha, ha! are you in earnest? 
Now’s your time; this disguise he has cgrtainly taken 
for a passport, to get in and try your resofttions 5 stick 
to your habit, to be sure; treat him with disdain, rather 
than anger; for pride becomes us more than passion; 
remember what I say, if you woyld yield to advantage, 
and hold out the Attack; to draw him on, keep him off, 
to be sure. 

The cunning gamesters never gain too fast, 

But lose at first, to win the more at last. [Ezil, nr. 


Enter Minaset in a Friar’s Habit, v. 


Mir, (u.) Save you, sister—Your brother, young 
lady, having a regard for your soul’s health, hath sent 
me to prepare you for the sacred habit by confession. 

Ori. (R. c.) That’s false; the cloven foot already. 
[ Aside.] My brother's care I own; and to-you, sacred 
sir, I confess, that the great crying sin which T° 
long indulged, and now prepare to expiate, was lo 

Mir. She’s’ downright stark mad in earnest; | 
and confusion, I have lost her! [Aside.] You cc 
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your fault, madam, in such moving terms, that I could 
alinost be in love with the sin. 

Ort. Take care, sir; crimes, like virtues, are thelr 
own rewards; my chief delight became my only grief; 
he in whose breast 1 thought my heart secure, turned 
robber, and despoiled the treasure that he kept. 

Mir. (c.) Perhaps that treasure he esteems so much, 
a the miser, though afraid to use it, he reserves 
it safe. | 

Ori. No, holy father: who can be miser in another’s 
wealth, that’s prodigal of his own? His heart was 
open, shared to all he knew; and what, alas! must then 
become of mine? but the same eyes that drew this pas- 
sion in, shall send it out in tears, to which now hear my 
vow—— 

Mir. [Discovering himself.| No, my fair angel, 
but let me repent ; here on my knees behold the crimi- 
en that vows repentance his.—Ha! no concern upon 

er? 


Enter Ord MinaBet, R. 


O. Mir. (k. c.) Where, where’s this counterfeit nun ? 

Ori. Madness! confusion! 1’m ruined ! 

Mir. What do Thear? [Puts on his hood.) What 
did you say, sir? 

O. Mir. By she’s a counterfeit, and you may be 
another, for daght I know, sir: I have lost my child by 
these tricks, sir. | 

Mir, What tricks, sir? 

O. Mir. By a pretended trick, sir. A contrivance to 
bring my son to reason, and it has made him stark mad 5 
Thave lost him and a thousand pounds a-year. 

_ Mir. (Discovering himself.| My dear father, I’m 
your most humble servant. 

QO. Mir. My dear boy, welcome ex inferis, my dear 
boy, ’tis all a trick, she’s no more a nun than I am. 

Mir. No! | 

O. Mir, The devil a bit. | | 

Mir. Then thank'ye, my dear dad, for the most hap- 
py news.—And now, most venerable holy sister, [Kneels]} 

_ Your mercy and your pardon I implore, ! 

For the offence of asking it before. = 
Looe, my dear counterfeiting nun, take my advice, be 
@ nin in good earnest ; women make the best nuns al- 

_wéys when they can’t do otherwise, 
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Ori. O! sir, how unhappily have you destroyed what 
was so near perfection! He is the counterfeit that. has 
deceived you. 

O. Mir. Ha!—Lookye, sir, I recant, she is a nun. 

Mir. Sir, your humble servant, then I’m a friar this 
moment. 7 [Puts on his hood again. 

O. Mir. Was ever an old fool so bantered by a brace 
o’young ones ; hang you both, you’re both counterfeits, 
and my plot’s spoiled, that’s all. 

Ori. Shame and confusion, love, anger, and disap- 
pointment, will work my brainto madness. [zit, r. 

Mir. Ay, ay, throw by the rags,-they have served a 
turn for us both, and they shall e’en go off together. 

[Exit, throwing away the habit, i. 


SCENE ITI.—Old Mirabel’s House. 


Enter Dunetete, with a Letter, wu. 


Dur. (c.) [Reads.] ‘‘ My rudeness was only a proof 
of your humour, which I have found so agreeable, that 
T own myself penitent, and willing to make any repara- 
tion upon your first appearance to ‘* BISARRE.”’ 


Mirabel swears she loves me, and this confirms it ; then 
farewell gallantry, and welcome revenge; “tis my turn 
now to be upon the sublime; I'll take her off, I warrant 
her. 


Enter Bisarre, R. 


Well, mistress, do you love me ? 

ae (rk. c.) I hope, sir, you will pardon the modes- 
ty oi—— 

Dur, Of what? of a dancing devil?—Do you love 
me, I say ? 

Bis. Perhaps I-—— 

Dur. What? 

Bis. Perhaps I do not. | 

Dur. Ha! abused again! Death, woman, I’1l——- 

Bis. Hold, hold. sir; Ido, I do! Ls 

Dur. Confirm it then by your obedience; stand 
there, and ogle me now, as if your heart, blood, and 
soul, were liketo fly out at your eyes.—First, the direct 
surprise.. [She looks full upon him.] Right; next the 
deux yeux par oblique. [She gives him the side glance. | 
Right; now depart and languish. [She turns from 
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him and looks over her shoulder.|] Very well; now 
sigh. [She sighs.| Now drop your fan on purpose. 
[She drops her fan.] Now take it up again: Come 
now, confess your faults ; gre not you a proud—say 
after me. » 

Bis. Proud. 

Dur. Impertinent. 

Bis. Impertinent. 

Dur. Ridiculous. 

Bis. Ridiculous. 

Dur. Flirt. 

Bis. Puppy. 

Dur. Zoons! woman, don’t provoke me; we are 
alone, and you don’t know but the devil may tempt me 
to do’ you a mischief; ask my pardon immediately. 

Bis. I do, sir; I only mistook the word. 

Dur. Cry, then; have you got e’er a handkerchief 2 

Bis. Yes, sir. 

Dur. Cry, then, handsomely; cry like a queen in a 
tragedy. [She pretends to cry, bursts out a laughing. 


Enter Lavties, laughing, R 


Bis. Ha, ha, ha! 
Ladics. Ha, ha, ha! 
Dur, Hell broke loose upon me, and all the furies 
‘fluttered about my ears!. Betrayed again ! 
Bis. That you are, upon my word, my dear captain ; 
ha, ha, ha! 
Dur. The Lord deliver me. 
1 Lady. What! is this the mighty man with the bull- 
face, that comes to frighten ladies ? 
Bis. A man! It’s some great dairy-maid in man’s 
clothes. 
[Surround him, and drive him to the back gr ound. 
Dur. Lookye, dear Christian women, pray hear me, 
Bis. Will you ever attempt a lady’s honour again ? 
Dur. If you please to let me get away with my ho- 
nour, I’ll do any thing in the world. 
Bis. Will you persuade your friend to marry mine 
- Dur. O yes, to be sure. 
Bis, And will you do the same by me? 
Dur. Burn me if I do, if the coast be clear. [ Hyit, r. 
Bis. Ha, ha, ha! Come, ladies, we'll go make an end 
of ourtea, | ‘LExeunt, R. 
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Enter Mirnapet and OLp MIRABEL, L. 


Mir. (c.) Your patience, sir. I tell you I won’t 
marry; and though you send all the bishops in France 
to persuade me, [I shall never believe their doctrine 
against their practice. You would compel me to that 
state, which I have heard you curse yourself, when my 
mother and you have battled it for a whole week to- 
gether. | 

O. Mir, (c.) Never but once, you rogue, and that 
was when she longed for six Flanders mares: ay, sir, 
then she was breeding of you, which showed what an 
expensive dog I should have of you. 


Enter Perit, t. 


Well, Petit, how does she now? 

_ Pet. Mad, sir, con pompos.—Ay, Mr. Mirabel, you'll 
believe that I speak truth now, when I confess that I 
have told you hitherto nothing but lies; our jesting is 
come to a sad earnest, she’s downright distracted. 


Re-enter BISARRE, L. 


Bis. Where is this mighty victor ?—The great ex- 
ploit is done; go triumph in the glory of your con- 
quest, inhuman, barbarous man! OQ, sir, [To Oxp 
Mi1RABEL] your wretched ward has found a tender guar- 
dian of you; where her young innocence expected pro- 
tection, here has she found her ruin. 

O. Mir. Ay, the fault is mine, for I believe that 
rogue won't marry, for fear of begetting such another 
disobedient son as his father did. I have done all I 
can, madam, and now can do no more than run mad for 
’ company. Cries. 


Enter Ducarp, with his sword drawn, L. 


Dug. Away! Revenge, revenge. 

O. Mir. Patience, patience, sir. [Onn MIRABEL 
holds him.| Bob, draw. | . (Aside. 

Dug. Patience! The coward’s virtue, and the brave 
man’s failing, when thus provoked—Villain ! 

Mir. (r.) Your sister’s frenzy shall excuse your mad- 
ness; and to show my concern for what she suffers, I'll 
bear the villain from her brother.—Put up your anger 
with your sword; I have a heart like your’s, that swells 
at an affront received; but melts at an injury given; 
and if the lovely Oriana’s grief be such a moving scene, 
D i 
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*twill find a part within this breast, perhaps as tender as 
a brother's. . 

Dug. To prove that soft compassion for her grief, 
endeavour to remove it.--There, there, behold an ob- 
ject that’s infective; I cannot view her, but I am as 
mad as she. 3 


Enter Ortana, they place her in a chair, c. 


A sister that my dying parents left with their last words 
and blessing to my care. Sister, dearest sister. 

O. Mir. [R. of the chair.] Ay, poor child, poor 
child, d’ye know me? 

Ori. You! you are Amadis de Gaul, sir.—Oh! oh 
my heart! Were you never in love, fair lady? And 
do you never dream of flowers and gardens ?—I dream 
of walking fires, and tall gigantic sights. [Mur. ad- 
vances to her from r.| Take heed, it comes now— 
What’s that? Pray stand away: I have seen that face 
sure.—How light my head is! 

Mir. What piercing charms has beauty, ev’n in mad- 
ness.—Come, madam, try to repose a little. 

Ori. I cannot ; for I must be up to go to church, and 
I must dress me, put on my new gown, and be so fine, 
to. meet my love. Hey, ho!—Will not you tell me 
where my heart lies buried? . . 

Mir. My very soul is touched, your hand, my fair. 

Ori. How soft and gentle you feel! I'll tell you your 
fortune, friend. to | 

Mir. How she stares upon me! 

Ori. You have a flattering face ; but ’tis a fine one— 
I warrant you have five hundred mistresses—Ay, to be 
sure, @ mistress for every guinea in his pocket—Will 
you pray for me? I shail die to-morrow—and will you 
ring my | Vsti 

Mir. Do you know me, iniured creature ? 

Ori. No—but you shall be my intimate acquaintance 
—ijn the grave, [ Weeps. 

Mir. O tears, I must believe you; sure there’s a kind 
of sympathy in madness ;, for even I, obdurate as I am, 
do feel my soul so tossed with storms of passion, that I 
could cry for help as well as she. % 

(Wipes his eyes and goes x. 

Ori. [Following him.].What, have you lost your 
lover 2? No, you mock me; I'l go home and pray. -— 

. [Returns to her chair. 
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Mir. Stay, my fair innocence, and hear me own my 
love so loud that I may call your senses to thelr place, 
restore "em to their charming happy functions, and 
reinstate myself unto your favour. 

Bis. [u. of the chair.] Let her alone, sir, ’tis all too 
late; she trembles, hold her; her fits grow stronger by 
her talking; don’t trouble her, she don’t know you, 
sir. 

O. Mir. (c.) Not know him! what then? she loves 
to see him for all that. 


Re-enter DURETETE, R. 


Dur. Where are you all? What the devil! melan- 
choly, and I here! Are ye sad, and such a ridiculous 
subject, such a very good jest, among you as I am? 

Mir. Away with this impertinence; this is no place 
for bagatelle; I have murdered my honour, destroyed 
a lady, and my desire of reputation is come at length too 
late: see there. 

Dur. What ails her ? 

Mir. Alas! she’s mad. 

Dur. Mad! dost wonder at that? By this light, 
they’re all so ; they’re cozening mad; they’re brawling 
mad ; they're proud mad; I just now come from a whole 
Meee of mad women, that had almost—What, is she 

ead ? 

Mir. Dead! heavens forbid. 

Dur. Heavens further it; for till they be as cold as 
a key, there’s no trusting them: you’re never sure that 
a woman’s in earnest, till she is nailed in her coffin. 
Shall I talk to her! Are you mad, mistress ? 

[r.of Chair, 

Bis. What’s that to you, sir? 

Dur. Oons, madam, are you there? [ Exit, running. 

Mir. Away, thou wild buffoon ; how poor and mean 
this humour now appears? His follies and my own I 
here disclaim; this lady’s frenzy has restored my senses, 
and was she perfect now, as once she was (before you 
all I speak it), she should be mine; and as sheis, my 
tears and prayers shall wed her, | , | 

Dug. How happy had this declaration been some | 
hours ago. : 

Bis. Sir, she beckons to you, and waves us to go off ; 
come, come, let’s leave ’em. | 

= [Brit wall but Mir. and Or1. 
L 2 
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Ori. Oh, sir. | 

Mir. (n. c.) Speak, my charming angel, if your dear 
senses have regained their order; speak, fair, and bless 
me with the news. : 

Ori. pe] First, let me bless the cunning of my 
sex, and that happy counterfeited frenzy that has re- 
stored to my poor labouring breast the dearest, best be- 
loved, of men, | 

Mir. Tune, all ye spheres, your instruments of joy, 
and carry round your spacious orbs the happy sound of 
Oriana’s health; her soul, whose harmony was next 
to yours, is now in tune again; the counterfeiting fair 
has played the fool. . 

She was so mad to counterfeit for me; 

I was so mad to pawn my liberty: 

But now we both are well, and both are free. 
[Dances and sings. 

Ori. (c.) How, sir, free? . 

Mir. As air, my dear bedlamite; what, marry a 
natic ? Look ye, my dear, you have counterfeited m 
ness so very well this bout, that you'll be apt to p 
the fool all your life long.—Here, gentlemen. . 

Ori. Monster ! you won't disgrace me? 

Mir. O’my faith, but I will; here, come in, gen 
men,—A miracle! a miracle! the woman’s dispossess 
the devil’s vanished. 


Re-enter OLp MiraBet and DucarpD, L. 


0. Mir. (u.) Bless us, was she possessed ? 

Mir. [Seated.|] With the worst of demons, sir, a mar- 
riage-devil, a horrid devil. Mr. Dugard, don’t be sur- 
prised, | promised my endeavours to cure your sister ; 
no mad doctor in Christendom. could have done it more 
effectually. Take her into your charge; and have a 

are she don’t relapse ; if she should, employ me not 
again, for I am no more infallible than others of the fa- 
culty ; I do cure sometimes. ‘ 

Ori. (R.) Your remedy, most barbarous man, will 
prove the greatest poison of my health; for though my 
former frenzy was but counterfeit, I now shall run into 
real madness. [Hzit, rn. Ovo MiraBer follows. 

Dug. This was a turn beyond my knowledge; I’m so 

ised, I know not how to resent it. [ Exit, u. 
ir. What a dangerous precipice have I ’scaped :! 
not T iust now on the brink of destruction ? 
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Enter Dunerere, R. 


Oh, my friend, let me run into thy bosom; no lark, es- 
caped from the devouring pounces of a hawk, quakes 
with more.dismal apprehension. 

Dur. (c.) The matter, man! 

Mir. (c.) Marriage, hanging; I was just at the gal- 
lows-foot, the running noose about my neck, and the 
cart wheeling from me.—Oh—I shan’t be myself this 
month again. 

Dur. (c.) Did not [ tell you so? ) They are all alike, 
saints or devils. 

Mir. (c.) Ay, ay; there’s no living here with secu- 
rity ; this house is so full of stratagem and design, that 
I must abroad again.. 

Dur. With all my heart, I'll bear thee company, my 
lad; 1’ll meet you at the play ; and we'll set out for 
Italy to-morrow morning, 

Mir. A match; Ill go pay my compliments of leave 
to my father presently. 

Dur, 'm afraid he’ll stop you. 

Mir. What, pretend a command over me after his set } 
tlement of a thousand pounds a year upon me? No, no, 
he has passed away his authority with the conveyance ; 
the will of a living father is chiefly obeyed for the sake. 
of the dying one. [Exeunt, x. 


END OF ACT IV. 


ACT V. 
| ¥ 
SCENE 1.—A Street before the Play-houte. 


Enter Mirasex and Durerere, as coming from 
the Play. 


Dur. (c.) How d’ye like this play ? 
D3 
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Mir. (a. c.) Uliked the company; the lady, the rich 
beauty in the front-box, had my attention. ese im- 
pudent poets bring the ladies together to support them, 
and to kill every body else. 

For death’s upon the stage the ladies cry, 
But ne’er mind us that in the audience die. | 

Dur. (tu. c.) Hoity-toity; did Phillis inspire you 
withall this? = 

Mir. Ten times more; the play-house is the element 
of poetry, because the region of beauty; the ladies, 
methinks, have a more inspiring triumphant air in the 
boxes than any where else; they sit commanding on 
their thrones with all their subject slaves about them: 
their best clothes, best looks, shining jewels, sparkling 
eyes, the treasure of the worldin a ring. I could wish 
that my whole life long were the first night of a new 
play. 

Dur. (r.) The fellow has quite forgot his journey. 
[ Aside.] Have you bespoke post-horses ? am 

Mir. (u.c.) Grant me but three days, dear Captadt, 
one to discover the lady, one to unfold myself, and one 
to ‘aaa me happy ; and then I’m yours to the world’s 
end. 

Dur. Hast thou the impudence to promise thyself a 
lady of her figure and quality in so short a time? 

Mir. Yes, sir—I have a confident address, no dis- 
agreeable person, and five hundred louis-d’ors in my 
pocket. | | 

Dur. Five hundred touis-d'ors! You an’t mad? 

Mir. I tell you she’s worth five thousand; one of her 
black brilliant eyes is worth a diamond as big as her 
head. Icompared her necklace with her looks, and the 
living jewels out-sparkled the dead one by a million. 

Dur. But you have owned to me, that abating Ori- 
ana’s pretensions to marriage, you loved her passionate- 
ly; then how can you wander at this rate ? 

Mir. I longed for a partridge t’other day off the king’s 
plate; but d’ye think, beeause I could not have it, I 
must eat nothing. 


Enter Orntana in Boy’s Clothes, with a Letter. 


Ori. (u.) Is your name Mirabel, sir? 

Mir. Yes, sir. 

Ort. A lettey from your uncle ih Picardy. 
: | Gives letter. 
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Mir. { Reads] ‘“ The bearer is the son of a Protest- 
ant gentleman, who, flying for his religion, left me the 
charge of this youth——A pretty boy———He’s fond of 
some handsome service, that may afford him opportunity 
of improvement: your eare of him will oblige Your’s,.’’ 
Hast a mind to travel, child? 

Ori. (u.¢.) Tis my desire, sir ; I should be pleased 
to serve a traveller in any capacity. 

Mir. A hopeful inclination; you shall along with me 
into Italy as my page. 

Dur. I don’t think it safe; the rogue’s [ Noise with- 
out] too handsome——The play’s done, andsoime o 
the ladies come this way. 


Enter Lamorce, R. with her train borne up by a 
Page. 

Mir, (u.c.) Duretéte, the very dear, identical she. 

Dur. (c.) And what then ? 

Mir. Why ’tis she. 

Dur. And what then, sir? | 

Mir. Then! Why—Lookye, sirrah, [To Orntana | 
the first piece of service I put upon you, is to follow 
that lady’s coach and bring me word where she lives. 

[To ORIANA. 

Ori, I don’t know the town, sir, and am afraid of 
losing myself, 

Mir. Pshaw! 

Lam. Page, what’s become of all my people? 

Page. I can't tell, madam ; I can see no sign of your 
ladyship’s coach. 

Lam. That fellow is got into his old pranks, and fal- 
len drunk somewhere; none of the footmen there ? 

Page. Not one, madam. 

Lam. These servants are the plague of our lives ; 
what shall I do? | 

Mir. By all my hopes, fortune pimps for me; now, 
Duretétc, for a piece of gallantry. 

Dur. Why, you won’t sure ? 

Mir. Won't, brute! Let not your servants’ neglect, 
madain, ,put your ladyship to any inconvenience, for 
you can't be ‘disappointed of an equipage whilst mine 
waits below; and would you honour the master so far, 
he pid be proud to pay his atennUes: 

*, Ay, tobesure, | [ Aside. 
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Lam, Sir, I won’t presume to be troublesome, for my 
habitation is a great way off. _, 

Dur. Very true, madam, and he’s a little engaged ; 
eee madam, a hackney-coach will du as well, ma- 

am. 

Mir. Rude beast, be quiet! [To Duretete.] The 
further from home, madam, the more occasion you have 
fora guard (r.)—pray, madam—— 

Lam, (r.) Lard, sir— [She declines his entreaties. 

Dur. Ah! the devil’s in his impudence; now he 
wheedles, she smiles; he flatters, she simpers; he 
swears, she believes; he’s arogue, and she’s a w—— 


in a moment. [ Aside. 
Mir. Without there! my coach; Duretéte, wish me 
joy: [Hands the Lady out, R. 


Dur. Wish you safehome! Here, you little Picard, 
go follow your master, and he'll lead you—— 

Ori. Whither, sir? 

Dur. To the academy, child: ’tis the fashion, with 
men of quality, to teach their pages their exercise—go. 

Ori. Won’t you go with him too, sir? that woman 
sae do him some harm, I don’t like her. 

ur. Why how now, Mr. Page, do you start up to 

give laws of a sudden? do you pretend to rise at court, 
and disapprove the pleasure of your betters? Lookye, 
sirrah, if ever you would rise bya great man, be sure 
to be with him in his little actions ; -and, as a step to 
your advancement, follow your master immediately, and 
make it your hope that he goes to a bagnio. 

Ori. Heavens forbid! | [Exit, R. 

Dur. Now would I sooner take a cart in company of 
the hangman, than a coach with that woman: what a 
strange antipathy havel taken against these creatures ; 
a woman to me is aversion upon aversion, a cheese, a 
cat, a breast of mutton, the squalling of children, the 
grinding of knives, andthe snuff of a candle. [Evzit, u. 


SCENE II—A handsome Apartment. 


Enter M1rRaBEL and LAMORCE, R. 


Lam, (x. c.) To convince me, that your service was 
something more than good breeding, please to lay out — 
an hour of your company upon my desire, as you have 
already upon my necessity. | 
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Mir. Your desire, madam, has only prevented my 
request: my hours! make ’em yours, madam, eleven, 
twelve, one, two, three, and all that belong to those 
happy minutes. a 

Lam. But I must trouble you, sir, to dismiss your 
retinue, because an equipage at my door, at this time of 
night, will not be consistent with my reputation. 

Mir. By all means, madam, all but one little boy—— 
Here, page, [Calling r.]—order my coach and servants 
home, and do you stay; tis a foolish country boy, that 
knows nothing but innccence. | | 

Lam. Innocence, sir? I should be sorry if you made 
any sinister constructions of my freedom. 

Mir. (R.c.) O, madam, I must not pretendto remark 
upon any body’s freedom, having so entirely forfeited 
my own. 

Lam. Well, sir, ’twere convenient towards our easy 
correspondence, that we entered into a free confidence 
of each other, by a mutuat declaration of what we are, 
and what we think of one another.—Now, sir, whatare 
you? 

Mir, In three words, madam——I am a gentleman, 
Thave five hundred pounds in my pocket, and a clean 
shirt on, 

Lam. And your name is 

Mir. Mustapha—--Now, madam, the inventory of 
your fortunes. 

Lam. My name is Lamorce ; my birth noble; I was 
married young, to a proud, rude, sullen, impetuous fel- 
low; the husband spoiled the gentleman; crying ruined 
my face, till at last [ took heart, leaped out of a window, 
got away to my friends, sued my tyrant, and recovered 
my fortune--I lived from fifteen to twenty to please a 
husband; from twenty to forty I’m resolved to please 
myself, and from thence upwards I’]l humour the world. 

Mir. (c.) Ha, ha, ha, I rejoice in your good fortune 
with all my heart. 

Lam, O, now I think on't, Mr. Mustapha, you have 
got the finest ring there, I could scarcely believe it 
right ; pray let me see it. 

Mir. (c.) Hum! Yes, madan, ‘tis, ’tis right—but, 
but, but, but, but it was given me by my mother, an 
old family ring, madam, an old-fashioned family ring, 
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Lam. Ay, sir—If you can entertain yourself fora 

momens, 1°ll wait on you immediately. Bh eg 
[Exit r. He attends her to the sidé and kisses 

her hand. | 
Mir. (n.) Certainly the stars were in a strange in- 
triguing humour when I was born—Ay, this night should 
I have had a bride in my arms, and that I should like 
well enough: but what should [ have to-morrow night ? 
The same, And what next night? The same. And 
what next night? The very same. Soup for breakfast, 
soup for dinner, soup for supper, and soup for breakfast 
again—But here’s variety. 
[Running Rr. in an ecstacy of delight to meet her, 
towards the door. | 


Entcr four Bravos with®Lamonce. He starts back. 


She comes, she comes—Hum, hum—Bitch—Murder- 
ed, murdered, to be sure! The cursed strumpet! T'o 
make me send away my servants—Nobody near me! 
These cut-throats always make sure work. What shall 
Ido? have but one way. [Aside.] Are these gentle- 
men your relations, madam? 

Lam. (r.c.) Yes, sir. 

Mir. (c.) Gentlemen, your most humble servant; 
sir, yourmost faithful ; yours, sir; with all my heart; 
your most obedient—come, gentlemen. [Salutes all 
round.| Please to sit—no ceremony, next the lady, 
pray, sir. | [All sit. 

Lam. {Seated at the head of the table facing the au- 
dience.| Well, sir, and how d’ye like my friends? 

Mir. [u. of table.] O, madam, the most finished 

entlemén! 1 was never more happy in good company 

n my life; I suppose, sir, you have travelled? 

1 Bra. [R. of table.] Yes, sir. | 

Mir, Which way, may I presume? 

1 Bra. In a western barge, sir. 

Mir. Ha, ha, ha, very pretty ; facetious, pretty, gen- 
tleman! | 

Lam. Ha, ha, ha! sir, you have got the prettiest 
ring upon your finger there—— 

Mir. Ant madam, *tis at your service, with all my 
heart. — ; | [ Offering the ring. 

Lam. By no means, sir, a family ring! T Takes it. 
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Mir. No matter, madam. Seven hundred pounds, by 
this light. Aside. 

2 Bra. Pray, sir, what’s o'clock ? 

Mir. Hum! sir, 1 have left my watch at home. 

2 Bra. I thought I saw the string of it just now— 

Mir. Od’s my life, sir, I beg your pardon; here it 


is—but it don’t go. [Puts it up. 
Lam. O dear, sir, an English watch; Tompion’s, I 
presume. 


Mir. D'ye like it, madam!—no ceremony—’tis at 
your service, with allmy heart and soul—Tompion’s ! 
Hang ye. Aside. 

1 Bra. But, sir, above all things, I admire the 
fashion and make of your sword-hilt. 

Mir. I'm mighty glad you like it, sir. 

1 Bra, Will you part with it, sir? 

Mir. T won’t sell it. 

1 Bra, Not sell it, sir ? 

Mir. No, gentlemen——but Ill bestow it with all my 
heart. [ Offers it, 

1 Bra. O, sir, we rob you. 

Mir. That you do, V’ll be sworn. [Aside.] I have 
another at home, pray, sir—Gentlemen, you’re too mo- 
dest; have { any thing else that you fancy ?—sir, will 
you do me a favour? [To the first Bravo.] I am ex- 
tremely in love with that wig which you wear; will you 
do me the favour to change with me? . 

1 Bra. Lookye, sir, this isa family wig, and I would 
not part with it; butif you like it—— 

Mir. Sir, your most humble servant. [Change wigs. 

} Bra. Madam, your most humble slave. 

[Goes up foppishly to the Lady, and salutes her. 

2 Bra. The fellow’s very liberal; shall we murder 
him? [ Apart. 

1 Bra, No, no! 1 want but a handsome pretence to 
quarrel with him, for you know we must act like gen- 
tlemen. Here, some wine—[ Wine brought.| Sir, your 
good health. [Pulls Minapex by the nose. 

Mir. [With.affected gatety.| Oh! sir, your most 
humble servant ; a pleasant frolic enough, to drink a 
man’s health, and pull him by the nose: ha, ha, ha! 
the pleasantest pretty-humoured gentleman. 

| | {With a forced laugh. 
Lam. Help the gentleman to a glass. [Mrr. drinks. 
1 Bra. How a’ye like the wine, sir? 
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Mir. Very good o’the kind, sir: but I tell ye what, 
I find we’re all inclined to be frolicsome, and ‘egad, for : 
my own part, I was never more disposed to be merry ; 
let’s make a night on’t, ha!—This wine is pretty, but 
I have such Burgundy at home.—Lookye, ponlen ous 
let me send for half a dozen flasks of my Burgundy ; :. 
defy France to match it—’T will make us alllife, all oe 
pray, gentlemen. 

2 Bra. Eh! Shall us have his Burgundy ? 2 [Aparé. 

1 Bra. Yes, faith, we'll have all we can; here call 
up the gentleman’s servant [Apart. j—What think you, 
Lamorce? 

Lam. Yes, yes. [ Apart.]|—Your servant is a fool- 
ish country boy, sir; he understands nothing but inno- 
cence. 

Mir. Ay, ay, madam——Here, page ! 


Enter ORIana, L. 
Take this key, and go to my butler, order him to send 
half a dozen flasks of the red Burgundy, marked a thou- 
sand ;. and be sure you make haste; I long to entertain 
my friends here, my very good friends. 

Omnes. Ah, dear sir! 

1 Bra. Here, child, take a glass of wine—Your mas- 
ter and I have changed wigs, honey, in a frolic. Where 
had you this pretty boy, honest Mustapha ? 

Ori. Mustapha ! { Aside. 

Mir. Out of Picardy——this is the first errand he has 
a ate forme, and if he does it right, I'll eHeourage 

im. | my! 

Ori. The red Burgundy, sir ?: x 

Mir, The red, marked a thousand : and be sure ve 
make haste. ae 

Ori. I shall, sir. [Eztt, v. 

- 1 Bra. Sir, you were pldased to like my wig, have 
you any fancy for my coat?—Lookye, sir, it has served 
@ great many honest gentlemen very faithfully. 

Mir, The insolence of these dogs is es their cru- 
elty. [ Aside. 

Lam. Yowre melancholy, sir. — 

~ Mir, Only concerned, madam, that I should have no. 
servant here but this little boy-—he'll make some cigs. 
founded blunder, I’lday my life on:t; I-would not be : 
disappointed of my wine for the universe. 

Lam, He'll do well enough, sir; but supper 8 ready 5 : 
will you please. to eat a ‘ae Bir? 
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ife 

_ Lam. Come then—we have nothing but a plate of 
soup. 

Mir. Ah! The marriage soup I could dispense with 
now. .— Aside—Exit p. handing the Lady. 

2 Bra. Shalt we ispatch him? 

_ 83 Bra. To be sure, I think he knows me. 

“E Bra. Ay, ay, dead men tell no tales; I han’t. the 
confidence to look a man in the face after I have done 
him an injury, therefore we'll murder him. 

[Hxzeunt, R. 


SCENE IIt.—Oid Mirabet’s House. 
Enter DuRETETE, L. 


. Bur. (x.c.) My friewd hag’ forsaken me, § have 
abandoned my mistress, my time Hes heavy upon my 
hands, and my money burns im my poeket—But: now I 
think on't, my myrmidons ere: upon dety to night; I de 
fairly stroll down to the guard, and nod away tte: night 

with my honest lieutenant over @ Sask of wine, & good 
story, and 2 pipe of tobaceo. [Geng of 2. 

Ender Bisawex, R. 


Bis. (#.) Whe conies there? Stand! 
; Dur. (c.) Hey hgh now she’s turned: 

Bis. Lookye, sir, I'm told you intend to travel “again. 
1 design to wait on you as far as Italy. 

Dur. Then Vit travel into Wales. 

Bis. Wales! What country’s that ? 

Dwr. The land of mountains, child, where you’re 
never out of the way, ‘cause there's no ‘such thing as a 
pis. Hather afways tn « Nigh travel 

s. Kather aftways ma roti Q 
all upow hills ;—but be’t as it-wif, ty) neko with 


a 
, Dur. But we intend to sail to the Rest Indies. 
- Bés. Best or west, aoe I'm tight and 
light, and the fitter for 

Dar, But suppose we ¢ thfough Germany, aud 
drink hard ? 
- Bis. Suppose I take ehrowgh Germany, and. drink 
harder than you? | 

E 
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Dur. ’Sdeath, woman, will you go to the guard with 
me and smoke a pipe ? 

Bis. Allons done! 

Dur. The devil's in the woman.—Suppose I hang 
myself? : ai 

Bis. There I'll leave you.: 
Dur. And a ‘happy riddance; the gallows is wel- 
come. , : 

Bis. Hold, hold, sir! [Catches him by the armas | 
he is going.| One word before we part. ee 

Dur, (i. c.) Let me go, madam— 
Bis, (u.c.) Stir, if you dare.—Come, sir, stand 
there now, and ogle me.  He.frowns upon her.|] Now 
a languishing sigh! [He groans.] .Now run and take 
my fan—faster. [He runs and takes it up.] Now play 
with it handsomely. py bE 

Dur. Ay, gk [He tears it to pieces. 

Bis. Hold, hold, dear, humorous coxcomb ; captain, 
spare my fan, and I’ll—Why, you rude, inhuman mon- 
ster, don’t you expect to pay for this? | 

Dur. Yes, madam, there’s twelvepence ; for that is 
the price on’t. ae 

Bis, Sir, it cost a guinea. 

Dur. Well, madam, P he shall have the sticks again. 

at [Throws them to her, and exit, u. 

Bis. Ha, ha, ha! Ridiculous, below my concern. I 
must follow him, however, to know if he can give me 
any news of Oriana. (Exit, L. 


_ SCENE IV.—Lamorce’s Lodgings. - 


Enter MiraBe7t, R. 

Mir. (a) Bloody hell-hounds, I overheard you ! (c.) 
Was not I two hours ago the happy, gay, rejoicing, 
Mirabel? How did I plume my hopes in a fair coming 
prospect of a long scene of years! Life courted me 
with all the charms of vigour, youth, and fortune ; and 
to be torn away from all. my proaueet joys is more than 
death ; the manner too, by villains.—O my Oriana, this 
very moment might have blessed me in thy arms, and 
my poor boy! the innocent boy !—Confusion!—But 
hush! they come: I must dissemble still— | 
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Enter the four Bravos, 2.—two advance to his r. and 
| | two to his L. 
No news of my wine, gentlemen? _ 

_1 Bra. No, sir; 1 believe your country booby has 
lost himself, and. we can wait no longer for't.—True, 
sir, you're a pleasant gentleman; but I suppose you 
understand our business. . : - 

Mir. Sir, I may go near to guess at your employ- 
ments ; you, sir, are a lawyer, I presume; you a phy- 
sician, you a scrivener, and you a stock-jobber.— All 
cut-throats, ’egad. | | Aside. 

4 Bra, Sir, 1am a broken officer ; I was cashiered at 
the head of the army for a coward; so I took up the 
trade of murder to retrieve the reputation of my cou- 
rage, 2 ; 

3 Bra. I am a soldier too, and would serve my king ; 
but I don’t like the quarrel, and I have more honour 
than to fight ina bad cause, | 
2 Bra. I was‘bred a gentleman, and I have no estate, 
but I must have my whore and my bottle, through the 
prejudice of education. , 

1 Bra. 1 am a ruffian too, by the prejudice of educa- 
tion; I was bred a butcher. In short, sir, if your wine 
had come, we might have trifled a little longer.—Come, 
sir, which sword will you die by? mine, sir? 


. 2 Bra, Or mine? Draws. 
8 Bra, Or mine? Draws, 
4 Bra, Or mine? Draws. 


Mir. I scorn to beg my life; but to be butchered 
thus ! Seance? O, there’s the wine—this moment 
for my life or death. 


Enter On1tANa, L. 


Lost, for ever lost !--Where’s the wine, child? 
| ro | : [ Fainily. 
Ori. (u.) Coming up, sir. | [Stamps. 


Enter Dunererte and six of the Grand Musqueteers ; 
‘the Ruffians drop their swords ; exit ORIANA, L. 
Mir. (¢.) The wine, the wine, the wine! Youth, 
pleasure, fortune, days, and years, are now my own 
again.—Ah, my dear friends, did not I tell you this 
«Wine would make me merry? Dear captain, these gen- 
E 2 | 
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tlemen are the best natured, facetious, witty .creatures 
that ever you knew. | 


Enter Lamonce, Rr. 


Lam, (c.) Is the wine come, sir? | 

Mir. ©, yes, madam, the wine is come—see there! 
[Potnting to the Soldiers.] Your ladyship has got a 
very fine ring upon your finger. : 

Lam. Sir, ’tis at your service. 

Mir. O, ho! {s it so? Thon dear seven hondred 
pounds, thou’rt welcome home again with all my heart. 
Ad’s my life, madam, you have got the finest built watch 
there! Tompion’s, I presume? | 

Lam. Sir, you may wear it. | 

Mir, GO, madam, by no means; *tis too much—Rob 
you of all! [Takes it from her.}] Good, dear time, 
thou’rt a precions thing; I’m glad I have. retrieved 
thee. vee it up.] What, my friends neglected all this 
while? {Bravos stand conversing in a cluster, R. cl 
Gentlemen, you’ll pardon my complaisance to the lady 
How now? {s it civil to be so out of humour at my 
entertainment, and I so pleased with yours? Captain, 
you’re surprised at all this; but we’re in our frolics, 
you mtst know.—Some wine here, 


Enter Bervant, with wine. 


Come, captain, this worthy gentleman'shealth. [ Tweaks 
the Arst Bravo by the nose; he roars.| But now, where 
~where’s my dear deliverer, my boy, my charming boy ? 

1 Bra. Lhope some of our crew below stairs have 
dispatched him. 

Mir. Villain, what say’st thou? Dispatched! I'll 
have ye all tortured, racked, torn to pieces alive, if you 
have touched my boy.—Here, page! page! page! 

. [Runs out, vu. 
Dur,-Here, gentlemen, be sure you secure those fel- 
lows. | Seg 

‘1 Bra. Yes, sir, we know you and your guard will 
be yery civil to us, 

Dyr. Now for you, madam,—He, he, be! I’m so 
rarest et think that [shall be revepged of one woman 
efore i die. - | iE : 
Dug. Take‘emtojusticn = _ 

—. . fGuards carry off Bravos, x. 
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Enter Oup Minaser, Ducann, and Bisagrsg, w. 


O. Mir. (u.c.) Robin, Robin, where’s Bob? where’s 
my boy ?— What, is this the lady? a pretty vixen, faith! 
Harkye, child, beeause my son -was so civil as to oblige 
you with a coach, I°ll treat you with a cart, indeed I 
will. 

Dug. (c.) Ay, madam, and you shall have a swing- 
ing equipage, three or four thousand footmen at your 
heels, at least. 

Dur. No less becomes her quality. 

Bis. (ut. c.) Faugh! the monster ! 

Dur. Monster! ay, you're all a little monstrous, let 
me tell you. 


Re-enter MinaBet, b, 


O. Mir. Ah, my dear Bob, art thou sefe, man? 

Mir. No, no, sir, I’m ruined! the saver of my life is 
lost! 

O. Mir. No, he came and brought us the news, 

Mir. (u.c.) But where is he? 


Re-enter OxnIana, 1. 


Ma! [Runs and embraces her.| My dear preserver, 
what shall I do to recompense your trast? Father, 
friends, gentlemen, behold the youth that has relieved 
me from the most ignominious death. Command me,- 
child; before you all, before my late so kind indulgent 
stars, I swear to grant whate’er you ask. 

' Ort. Yo the same stars, indulgent now to me, I will 
appeal as to the justice of my claim; I shall demand 
but what was mine before—the just performance of 
your contract to Oriana. [ Discovers herself. 

Omnes. Oriana! 

Ori. (u. c.) In this disguise I resolved to follow you 
abroad, counterfeited the letter that got me into your 
service; and so, by this strange turn of fate, I became 
the instrument of your preservation. 

Dur. (Rn. c.) Mirabel, you're caught. 

Mir, Caught! I scorn the thought of imposition ! 
Caught! No, ’tis my voluntary act; this wasno human 
stratagem; but by my providential stars, designed to 
shew the dangers wandering youth incurs by the pursuit 
ofan unlawful love, to plunge me headlong in the snares — 
of vice, and then to free me by the hands of virtue ; 
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here on my knees I humbly beg my fair preserver’s par- 
don; my thanks are needless, for myself I owe. And 
now for ever do protest me yours, 

' 0. Mir. Tall, all, di, dall, [Sings.] Kiss me, daugh- 
ter—you shall kiss me first, [Zo Orrana] for you're 
the cause on’t. Well, Bisarre, what say you to the 
captain ? | 

is. I like the beast well enough; but I don’t under- 
= his paces so well as to venture him in a strange 
road, 

O. Mir. But marriage is so beaten a path that you 
ean’t go wrong. 

Bis, Ay, ’tis so beaten, that the way is spoiled. 

Dur. There is but one thing should make me thy hus- 
band—I could marry thee to-day for the privilege of 
beating thee to-morrow. oe 

O. Mir. Come, come, you may agree for all this. 
Mr. Dugard, are not you pleased with this? 

Dug. So pleased, that if ¥ thought it might secure 
your son’s affection to my sister, I would double her 
fortune. i | 

Mir. Fortune! has she not given me mine? my life, 
my estate, my all, and, what is more, her virtuous self. 
Behold the foil [Pointing to Lamorce] that sets this 
brightness off! [{T'o Ortana]. Here, view the pride 
{To Orntana] and scandal of the sex. [T'o Lamorce. 

What liberty can be so tempting there [To Lam. 

As a soft, virtuous, am’rous, bondage here? __ 

[To ORtANA. 


THE END. 
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Dobe in a Village, 


Love IN A VILLAGE is the most popular rural opera in 
the English language. The plot is simple, the incidents 
are pleasing, and the characters sprightly and natural. 
The dialogue is humorous, and the lyrical portion 
breathes an air of gaiety that may well account for its 
extraordinary popularity ; for, on its first appearance, 
the Beggar’s Opera had scarcely a longer, or more suc- 
cessful run. What country lad and lass, who are at all 
acquainted with life, have not seen Love in a Village? 

This piece, however, is any thing but original. It is 
little more than a compilation from Charles Johnson’s 
“Village Opera,” Wycherley’s “Gentleman Dancing Mas- 
ter,” and Marivaux’s ‘“‘ Jeu del Amour et du Hazard.” 
Yet the author has availed himself of the labours of 
others so ingeniously, that we shall not quarrel with 
his plagiarisms. In theatricai phrase, he has revived 
them with entire new scenery, dresses, and decorations, 
and vamped them up to make an agreeable figure in the 
opera before us. 

The characters are such as may be found in every 
village. A wrong-headed, good-humoured, amorous 
old justice, learned in the law; a prim antiquated 
maiden lady ; a bumpkin, who treats his quondam mis- 
tress with as much rudeness and indifference as the 
best lord in the land ; and a country lass, who resolves 
to wring the bosom of her lover—not by dying, accord- 
ing to Goldsmith’s pathetic song, but by taking a trip to 
London, and bettering her fortune, ‘as other girls do.” 
Then we have a jolly, light-hearted sportsman; a 

Ad 
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baronet’s son in the disguise of a gardener; and two 
young ladies, one of which has already eloped, and the 
other is making haste to follow the example of her 
friend. This hopeful group is productive of considerable 
amusement, Justice Woodcock, Hodge, and his sweet- 
heart, are particularly well drawn. The scene between 
the Justice and Rosetta is perhaps a little too warmly 
coloured 3 while the brutal coarseness of Hodge, though: | 
a correct picture of life, is too true to be agreeable. 
The redeeming qualities of this opera are in the music, 
which is beautiful and lively. Many of the airs continue 
favourites to this day, and must ever continue to be so, 
from their simplicity and tenderness. We may instance 
more particularly, “‘ There was a Jolly Miller” —‘ Cupid, 
God of soft Persuasion,” and ‘‘ Young Iam.” Every song, 
whether of sentiment or humour, fairly arises out of the 
dialogue. They are not stuck on, merely to apologize 
for an actor’s inability to speak half a dozen sentences 
with propriety, by showing that he can sing. He who 
shall attempt Hawthorn, with no other qualification but 
a fine voice, will find himself in an awkward predica- 
ment. Mr. Braham gave us great satisfaction in this 
part. He acted well, and sang admirably. Nothing 
could be better than his arch Jook and manner, when 
he discovers the Justice playing at romps with Rosetta 
—while his lively song, ‘‘ We all love a pretty girl under 
the Rose,” was a fine specimen of comic singing, with the 
advantage of an exquisite voice. Those who assert that 
Brabham can only give effect to highly ornamented and 
scientific musit, have but to see him play Hawthorn, to 
be convinced of their error. He can rival the most cele. 
brated Italian vocalist in his way; while, as an English 
singer, he is incomparable. He possesses the rare 
power of exhibiting the pussion of music, both in ita 
grandeur and its simplicity. 
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Munden’s Justice Woodcock was a luscious piece of 
acting. His action in the statute scene wus admirably 
characteristic. The gout and he were fairly at odds 
when the tabors struck up the merry village dance: one 
leg kept going all the time, and the other was fain to 
shake in sympathetic capers. Dowton’s performance 
is of a coarser texture. It is libidinous enough in all 
conscience, but it wants that skilful shading with which 
atrue artist knows how to relieve his warmest concep- 
tions. We have seen Harley, for a benefit frolic. play 
Mrs. Deborah Woodcock ; and no performance excited 
more laughter—but it was Harley's cap and gown (which 
ought to have been included among the dramatis persone) 
that did the business. These especial freaks are allow- 
able upon certain occasions. Witness Charles Bannister 
and Edwin metamorphosed into Polly and Lucy, Mrs. 
Abington into Scrub, and Liston into Ophelia. The 
novelty of the attempt, independent of Harley’s talent 
for fun, was quite sufficient to amuse; but Deborah 
Woodcock never found a more truly whimsical repre- 
sentative than Mrs. Davenport. 

D——G. 
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SIR WILLIAM MEADOWS. — Old-fashioned drab 
coat—red embroidered waistcoat—gold laced hat—boot 
stockings. 

YOUNG MEADOWS.—First dress: Green jacket— 
blue apron. Second dress: Fashionable full dress suit. 

JUSTICE WOODCOCK. — Antiquated drab suit — 
gouty shoes, &c. 

HAWTHORN. — Light drab hat—shooting jacket and 
waistcoat—white breeches—white gaiters. 

EUSTACE.—Blue coat, with gilt buttons—white waist- 
coat—nankeen trousers. 

HODGE. — Round black hat—white coat—flowered 
waistcoat — buckskin breeches — blue stockings — short 
gaiters. 

FOOTMAN.—Suit of brown livery. 

CARTER.—Countryman’s smock-frock, &c. 


LUCINDA.—White muslin, trimmed with white satin. 

ROSETTA. — First dresg: White muslin, trimmed 
with pink — gipsy hat. Second dress: White satin, ele- 
gantly trimmed—white plumes. 

DEBORAH WOODCOCK.—Formal flowered dress. 

MADGE. — Gipsy hat—flowered cotton gown—pink 
petticoat—white apron. 


LOVE IN A VILLAGE. 


ACT I. 


SCENE I.—A Garden, with Statues, Fountains, Garden 
Chairs, Flower-pots, &c. 


Roserra and Lucinpa discovered at work, seated, wv. 
DUET.—Rosetta and Lucinpa. 


Ros. Hope! thou nurse of young desire, 
Fairy promiser of joy, 
Painted vapour, glow-worm fire, 
Temp’rate sweet, that ne’er can cloy. 


Luc. Hope! thou earnest of delight, 
Softest soother of the mind, 
Balmy cordial, prospect bright, 

Surest friend the wretched find. 


Both. Kind deceiver, flatter still, 
Déal out pleasures unpossest ; 
With thy dreams my fancy fill, 
And in wishes make me blest. [ They rise. 


Luc, (x. c.) Heigho !—Rosetta ! 

Ros. (c.) Well, child, what do you say ? 

Luc. ’Tis a sad thing to live in a village a hundred miles 
from the capital, with a preposterous gouty father, and a super- 
annuated maiden aunt. I am heartily sick of my situation. 

Ros. And with reason. But ’tis in a great measure your 
own fault: here is this Mr. Eustace, a man of character and 
family ; he likes you, you like him; you know one another’s 
minds, and yet you will not resolve to make yourself happy 


with him. 
-ATR.—Roserrra. 


Whence can you inherit 
So slavish a spirit? 

Confin’d thus, and chain’d to a ‘log ! 
Now fondled, now chid, 
Permitted, forbid : 

Tis leading the life of a dog. 
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For shame, you a lover. 
More firmness discover ; 
Take courage, nor here longer mope ; 
Resist and be free, 
Run riot, like me, . 
And, to perfect the picture, elope. 


Luc. And is this your advice ? 

Ros. Positively. 

Luc. Here’s my hand; positively I'll follow it. I have 
already sent to. my gentleman, who is now in the country, to 
let him know he may. come hither, this. day; we will make 
use of the opportunity to settle all prelimigaries—and then— 
but take notice, whenever we decamp, you march off along 
with us, 

Ros. Oh! madam, your servant; I have no inclination to 
be left behind, I assure you. But you say you got acquainted 
with this spark, while you were with your mother during her 
last illness at Bath, so that your father has never seen him. 

Luc. Never in his life, my dear; and, I am confident, he 
entertains not the least suspicion of my having any such con- 
nexion: my aunt, indeed, has her doubts and surmises ; but, 
besides that my father will not allow any one to be wiser than 
himself, it is an established maxim between these affectionate 
relations, never to agree in any thing—— 

Ros. Except being absurd ; you must allow they sympathise 
perfectly in that—But, now we are on the subject, | desire to 
know what I am to do with this wicked old justice of peace, 
this naughty father of yours? He follows me about the house 
like a tame goat. 

Luc. Nay, I’ll assure you he hath been a wag in his time— 
you must have a care of yourself. 

Ros. Wretched me! to fall into such hands, who have 
been just forced to run away from my parents to avoid an 
odious matriage—You smile. at that now; and I know you 
think me whimsical, as you have often told me; but you must 
excuse my being a little over-delicate in this particular. 


AIR.—Rosgrra. 


My heart’s my own, my will is free, 
And so shall be my voice ; 

No mortal man shall wed with me; 
Till first he’s made my choice. 
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Let parents rule, cry nature's laws, 
And children still obey : | 

And is there then no saving clause 
Against tyrannic sway ? 


Luc. Well, but my dear, mad girl— 

Ros. Lucinda, don’t talk to me—Was your father to go to 
London ; meet there by accident with an old fellow as wrong- 
headed as himself; and in a fit of absurd friendship, agree to 
marry you to that old fellow’s son, whom you had never seen, 
without consulting your inclinations, or allowing you a-nega- 
tive, in case he should not prove'agreeable —— 

Luc Why, I ‘should think it a little hard, I confess—yet, 
when I see you in the character of a chambermaid—— 

Ros. It is the only character, my dear, in which [ could 
hope to lie concealed ; and, I can tell you, I was reduced to 
the last extremity, when, in consequence of our old boarding- 
school friendship, I applied to you to receive me in this capa- 
city ; for we expected the parties the very next week. [ Both c.] 

Luc. But had not you a message from your intended spouse, 
to let you know he was as little inclined to such ill-concerted 
nuptials as you were ? 

Ros. More than so; he wrote to advise me, by all means, 
to contrive some method of breaking them off; for he had 
rather return to his dear studies at Oxford: and, after that, 
what hopes could I'have of being happy with him ? 

Luc. Then you are not at all uneasy at the strange rout 
you must have occasioned at home? I warrant, during this 
month you have been absent —— 

Ros. Oh! don’t mention it, my dear; I have had so many 
admirers since 1 commenced abigail, that Iam quite charmed 
with my situation—But hold, [Looking off r.] who stalks 
yonder in ‘the yard, that the dogs are so glad to see ! 

Euc. Daddy Hawthorn, as I live! He is come to pay my 
father a visit; and never more luckily, for he always forces 
him abroad. By the way, what will you do with yourself 
while I step into the house to see after my trusty messenger, 
Hodge ? 

Ros. No matter; J’ll sit down in that arbour, and listen to 
the singing of the birds: you know I am fond of melancholy 
amusements. ‘ 

Luc. So it seems, indeed; sure, Rosetta, none of your ad- 


mirers had power to touch your heart! you are not in love, 
T hone ? 
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Ros. In love! that’s pleasant: who do you suppose | 
should be in love with, pray ? 

Luc. Why, let me see—What do you think of Thomas, 
our gardener? [Looking off 1.] There he is at the other 
end of the walk. He’s a pretty young man, and the servants 
say, he’s always writing verses on you. 

Ros. Indeed, Lucinda, you are very silly. 

Tuc. Indeed, Rosetta, that blush makes you look very 
handsome. 

Ros, Blush! I am sure I don’t blush. 

Lue. Ha, ha, ha! 

Ros. Pshaw! Lucinda, how can you be so ridiculous ? 

Luc. Well, don’t be angry, and I have done—But sup- 
pose you did like him, how could you help yourself? 

[Exeunt Lucinda, u. Rosetta, Rr. u. Ee 


Enter Younc Meranows, tL. u. &. with a watering-pot—sets 
it down, c. 


Young M. (c.) Let me see—on the fifteenth of June, at 
half an hour past five in the morning—[ Taking out a Pocket- 
book}—1 left my father’s house unknown to any one, having 
made free with a coat and jacket of our gardener’s that fitted 
me, by way of a disguise; so says my pocket-book: and 
chance directing me to this village, on the twentieth of the 
same month | procured a recommendation to the worshipful 
Justice Woodcock, to be the superintendant of his pumpkins 
and cabbages, because I would let my father see, f chose to 
run any lengths, rather than submit to what his obstinacy 
would have forced me—a marriage against my inclination, 
with a woman I never saw, [Puts up the book, and takes up 
the watering-pot.| Here I have been three weeks, and in 
that time I am as much altered as if I had changed my nature 
with my habit.—’Sdeath, to fall in love with a chambermaid ! 
And yet, if I could forget that I am the son and heir of Sir 
William Meadows.—But that’s impossible. 

AIR.—Younc Meapows. 
O! had I been by fate decreed 
Some humble cottage swain ; 
In fair Rosetta’s sight to feed 
My sheep upon the plain ; 
What bliss had I been born to taste, 
Which now I ne’er must know ! 
Ye envious powers! why have ye plac'd 
My fair one’s lot so low? 
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Ha! who was it I had a glimpse of as I passed by that 
arbour? Was it not she sat reading there? the trembling of 
my heart tells me my eyes were not mistaken—Here she 
comes. [ Retires, L. v. &. 


Enter Rosetta, R. Us E. 


__.Ros. Lucinda was certainly in the right of it; and yet I 
ifish to own my weakness even to myself—Marry hang the 
Jelow for not being a gentleman. 

' Young M. [At a rose-tree, u. vu. £. plucking the flowers.] 
Tam determined not to speak to her. Now or never is the 
time to conquer myself: besides, I have some reason to a 
; pore the girl has no aversion to me: and, as I wish not to do 
~ her an injury, it would be cruel to fill her head with notions 
of what can never happen. [Hums a tune.] Pshaw! rot 
these roses, how they prick one’s fingers ! 

Ros. (n.) He takes no notice of me; but so much the 
better; Ll be as indifferept as he is, Iam sure the poor 
lad likes me ; and if I was to give him any encouragement, I 
suppose the next thing he talked of would be buying a ring, 
and being asked in church—Oh, dear pride, I thank you for 
that ‘hought. 

Young M. [Crosses to c.] Hah, going without a word! 
a look !—I can’t bear that—Mrs. Rosetta, I am gathering a 
few roses, here, if you please to take them in with you. 

_ Ros. (x, c.) Thank you, Mr. Thomas, but all my lady’s 
_flower-pots are full. 

Young M. Will you accept of them yourself, then? 
[Catching hold of her.] What's the matter? you look as if 
you were angry with me. 

Ros. Pray let go my hand. 

Young M. Nay, pr’ythee, why is this? you shan’t go, I 
have something to say to you. 

Ros. Well, but I must go, I will go; I desire, Mr. 
Thomas— 


AIR.—Roserra. 


Gentle youth, ah, tell me why 

Still you force me thus to fly? 

Cease, oh! cease to persevere ; 

Speak not what | must not hear ; 

To my heart its ease restore ; 

Go, and never see me more. §. _——_ Exit," 


M. [Looking after her.] This girl is a riddle—~ 
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That she loves me, 1 think there is no room to doubt; she 
takes @ thousand opportunities to let me see it: and yet, when 
1 speak to her, she will hardly give me an answer; and, if I 
attempt the smallest familiarity, is gone in an instant—I feel 
my passion grow for her every day more and more violent—— 
We 1, would I marry her —would I make a mistress of her 
if I coakl?—Two things, catled prudence and honour, forbid 
either. What am 1 pursuing, then? A shadow. Sure my 
evil genius laid this snare in my way. However, there is one 
comfort, it is in my power to fly from it; if so, why dol 
hesitate? I am distracted, unable to determine any thing. 


AIR.—Younc Meapows. 


Still in hopes to get the better 
Of my stubborn flame 1 try ; 
Swear this moment to forget her, 
And the next my oath deny. 


Now, prepar’d with scorn to treat her, 
Ev’ry charm in thought I brave, 
Boast my freedom, fly to meet her, 
And confess myself a slave. [ Esit, ve 


SCENE II.—A Gothic Hall, with painted windows, in Justice 
Woodcock’s House. 


Enter Hawrnorn, L. with a fowling-piece in his hand, and 
a net with birds at his girdle. 


AIR.—Hawruorvy. 


There was a jolly miller once 
Liv’d on the nver Dee ; 
He work’d and sung from morn till night ; 
No lark more blithe than he. 
And this the burthen of his song, 
For ever used to be— 
I care for nobody, not I, 
If no one cares for me. 


House! here, house! what all gadding, all abroad! house, I 
say, hilli-ho, ho! 

Jus. W. [ Without, r.] Here’s a noise, here's a racket! 
William, Robert, Hodge! why does not somebody answer? 
Odds my life, I believe the fellows have lost their hearing ! 
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Enter Justicn Woopcock, Rr. 


Oh, master Hawthorn! I guessed it was some such mad-eap 
—are you there ? | | | 

Haw. (c.) Am I here? Yes: and, if you had been where 
I was three hours ago, you would find the good effects of it 
by this time: but you have got the lazy, unwholesome London 
fashion of lying abed in a morning, and there’s gout for you— 
why, sir, I have not been in bed five minutes after sunrise 
these thirty years, am generally up before it; and I never 
took a dose of physic but once in my life, and that was in 
compliment to a cousin of mine, an apothecary, that had just 
set up business. 

Jus. W. (rn. c.) Well but, master Hawthorn, let me tell 
you, you know nothing of the matter; for, I say, sleep is 
necessary for a man; ay, and J’ll maintain it. 

Haw. What, when I maintain the contrary t—Look you, 
neighbour Woodcock, you are a rich man, a man of worship, 
a justice of peace, and alt that; but learn to know the re- 
spect that is due to the sound from the infirm ; and allow me 
that superiority a good constitution gives me over you—health 
is the greatest of all possessions ; and ’tis a maxim with me, 
that an hale cobbler is a better man than a sick king. 

Jus: W. Well, well, you are a sportsman. 

, Haw. And so would you be too, if you would take my 
advice. A sportsman! why there is nothing like it; I would 
not exchange the satisfaction I feel, while I am beating the 
lawns and thickets about my little farm, for all the entertain- 
ment and pageantry in Chnstendom. 


AIR.—Hawrtuorn. 


Let gay ones and great, 
Make the most of their fate, 
From pleasure to pleasure they run ; 
Well, who cares a jot, 
T envy them not, 
While I have my dog and my gun. 


For exercise, air, 
To the fields I repair, 
With spirits unclouded and light ; 
The blisses I find, 
No stings leave behind, 
But health and diversion unite. 
BQ 
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Enter Honee, t. 


| Hodge. (1. c.) Did your worship call, sir? 

Jus. W. (c.) Call, sir; where have you and the rest of 
these rascals been? but I suppose I wed not ask—You must 
kmow there is a statute, a fair for hiring servants, held upon 
my green to-day: we have it usually at this season of the 
year, and it never fails to put all the folks hereabout out of 
their senses. - 

Hodge. Lord, your honour, look out, and see what a nice 
show they make yonder; [Pointing t. 8. £.] they had got 
pipers, and fiddlers, and were dancing as I came along, for 
dear life—I never saw such a mortal throng in our village in 
all my born days again. 

Haw. Why, I like this now, this is as it should be. 

Jus. W. No, no, ’tis a very foolish piece of business ; good 
for nothing but to promote idleness and. the getting of bastards : 
but I shall take measures for preventing it another year, and 
I doubt whether I am not sufficiently authorised already ; 
for by an act passed anno undecimo Coroli primi, which em- 
powers a justice of peace, who is lord of the manor— 

Haw. Come, come, never mind the act; let me tell you, 
this is a very proper, a very useful meeting ; I want a servant 
or two myself, I must go see what your market affords ;—and 
you shall go, and the girls, my little Lucy and the other young 
rogue, and we’ll make a day on’t as well as the rest. 

Jus. W. I wish, master Hawthorn, I could teach you to 
be a little more sedate : why won’t you take pattern by me, and 
consider your dignity ?—Odds heart, I dont’t wonder you. are 
not a rich man ; you laugh too much ever to be rich. 

Haw. Right, neighbour Woodcock! health, good humour, 
and competence, is my motto: and, if my executors have a 
mind, they are welcome to make it my epitaph. 


AIR.—Hawrtnorn. 


The honest heart, whose thoughts are clear 
From fraud, disguise, and guile, 

Need neither fortune’s frowning fear, 
Nor court the harlot’s smile. 


The greatness that would make us grave, 
Is but an empty thing ; 
What more than mirth would mortals have? 
The cheerful man’s a king. [Eait, rx. 
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Enter Luctnpa, u.—Hodge going off, R 


Luc. Hist, hist, Hedge! — - 

Hodge. [Turns back.] Who calls? ? here am I. 

Luc. Well, have you been ? : 

Hodge. (c.) Been, ay, I ha’ been far enough, an that be 
all: you never knew any thing fall out so erossly in your 
born days. 

Luc. Why, what’s the matter ? 

Hodge. Why, you know, I dare not take a horse out of his 
worship’s stables this morning, for fear it should be missed, 
anil breed questions ; and our old nag at home was so cruelly 
beat i’the hoofs, that, poor beast, it had not a foot to set to 
ground; so 1 was fain to go to farmer Ploughshare’s, at the 
Grange, to borrow the loan of his bald filly ; and, would you 
think it? after walking all that way—de’ el from me, if the 
crossgrained toad did not deny me the favour. 

Luc. Unlucky ! 

Hodge. Well, then I went my ways to the Kings-head in 
the village, but all their cattle was at plough: and I was as 
far to seek below at the turnpike: so at last, for want of a 
better, I was forced to take up with dame Quickset’s blind 
mare. 

Luc. Oh then you have been ? 

_ Hodge. Yes, yes, I ha’ been. 

Luc. Pshaw! Why did not you say so at once? 

Hodge. Ay, but I have had a main tiresome jaunt on’t, for 
she is a sorry jade at best. 

Luc. Well, well, did you see Mr. Eustace, and what did 
he say to you —Come, quick—have you e’er a letter? 

Hodge. Yes, he gave me a letter, if I ha’na’ lost it. 

Lue. Lost it, man ! 

Hodge. Nay, nay, have a bit of patience: adwawns, you 
are always in such a hurry. [Rummaging all his pockets, not 
finding it, he appears overwhelmed with despair.] I put it 
somewhere in this waistcoat pocket. [At length recollecting, 
he snatches it in a rapture from his coat sleeve.] Oh, here 
It is. 

Luc. So! give it me. [Reads the Letter to herself.] 

Hodge. Lord a mercy! how my arm aches with beating 
that plaugy beast: I'll be hang’d if ] won’na rather ha’ 
 thrash’d half a day, than ha’ ridden ber, 

Tuc. Well, Hodge, you have done your bysiness very well. 

Hodge. Well, have not I now? 


V8 nove in acvinuace. | [acres 


Luc. Yes—Mr. Eustace tells me in this letter, that he will 
be in the green lane, at the other end of the village, by twelve 
o’clock—you know where he came before. 

Hodge. Ay, ay. P 

Luc. Well, you must go there; and wait till he arrives, 
and watch your opportunity to introduce him, across the fields, 
into the little summer house, on the left side of the garden. 

Hodge. That's enough. 

Luc. But take particular care that nobody sees you. 

Hodge. 1 warrant you. 

- Luc. Not for your life drop a word of it to any mortal. 
‘Hodge. Never fear me. 
-, Lue. And Hodge— 


AIR.—Hopce. 


Well, well, say no more, 
Sure you told me before, 
1 see the full length of my tether; 
Do you think I’m a fool, 
That 1 need go to school ? 
1 can spell you and put you together. 


A word to the wise 
Will always suffice, 
Addsniggers, go talk to your partot ; 
I’m not such an elf, 
Though I say it myself, 
But I know a sheep’s head from a carrot. 
[ Evit. w. 
Luc. (c.) How severe is my case! Here I am obliged to 
carry on a clandestine correspondence with a man in all 
respects my equal, because the oddity of my father’s temper is 
such, that I dare not tell him I have ever yet seen the person 
I should like to marry—but perhaps he has quality in his eye, 
and hopes,-one day or other, as I am his only child, to match 
me with a title—vain imagination ! og 


; s AIR.~—Luoinpa. 


Cupid, god of soft persuasion, 
‘Take the helpless lover’s part, 
Seize, oh seize some kind occasion, 

To reward a faithful heart. 


. Justly:those we tyrants call, 
Who tte*body would enthral ; 
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_.«Tyrants.of more.cruel kind, 
., Those, who would enslave the min, 


What is grarideur ? foe to ‘rest, 
Childish mummery at best. | 
Happy - ‘1 in humble ‘state S* 

Cateh, ye foots, the eftering bait. oe a. 


SCENE HL.—A. Field with a Stile... 


Enter Ponce, R. &. E. followed by Manor. 


Hodge. (c.) “What does the wench follow me for? Odds 
flesh, folk may well talk, to see you dangling after 1 me, every 
where, like a tantony pig: find some other road, can’t you; 
and don’t keep wherreting me with your nonsense. 

Madge. (Rr. c.) Nay, pray you, Hodge,. stay, and let me 
speak to you a bit. 

Hodge. Well, what sayn you? ; 

Madge. Dear heart, how can yOu be so barbarous? and is 
this the way you serve me after all; and won't you keep your 
word, Hodge ? 

Hodge. Why no, I won’t, J tell you; I have chang’d my 
mind. 

Madge. Nay, but surely, surely—Consider, Hodge, you 
are obligated in conscience to make me an honest woman. 

Hodge. Obligated in conscience! How am I obligated? 

Madge. Because you are; and none but the basest of 
rogues would bring a poor girl to shame, and afterwards leave 
her to the wide world. 

Hodge. Bring you to shame! Don’t make me speak, 
Madge; don’t make me speak. 

Madge. Yes, do, speak your worst. 

Hodge. Why, then, if you go to that, you were fain to 
leave your own village down in the west, for a bairn you had 
by the clerk of the parish, and I’ll bring the man shall bay it 
to your face. 

Madge. No, no, Hodge, ’tis no such thing, ris a base lie 
of Farmer Ploughshare’s. But I know what makes you 
false-hearted to me, that you ma y keep company with young 
madam’s waiting woman; and I'm sure she’s no fit body for 
a poor man's wife. _ 

Hodge. How should you know what she’s ‘fit for. She's fit. 
for as much as you, mayhap; don’t . find fault with your 
betters, Madge. eo 







| Enter Yorne 0 Manno, _ bei ehind @, and crosses. 
Oh! master Thomas, 1 adge vatined ‘kJ i have 3 a word or 
two to any 0 you: ‘praesdid not you go down the village one 
aay last week with a basket of something upon your shoulder ? 
| cedoung, a ‘{u.) Well, and what then t 

x ‘Nay, not much, only the hostler at the Greenman 
: was saying, as how there was a passenger at their house as 
~ geed you go go by, and said he know’d you ; and axt a mort of 
: questions—So I thought I’d tell you. 

Young M. The devil! 

Hodge. O, no, it was not the devil, it qsas some other 
| geile. 
Young M. Ask questions about me! I know nobody in 
this part of the country: there must be some mistake in it. 
Come hither, Hodge. [ Exit with Honce, 1 

Madge. (r.) A nasty, ungrateful fellow, to use me at this 
rate, after being to him as | have. Well, well, I wish all 
poor girls would take warning by my mishap, and never have 
any thing to say to none of them. 


AIR.—Mapce. 


How happy were my days till now ! 
I ne’er did sorrow feel ; 

I rose with joy to milk my cow, 

Or turn my spinning-wheel. 


My heart was lighter than a fly 
Like any bird I sung, 
Till he pretended lovey and I 
Believ’d his flatt’ring tongue. 
Oh the fool, the silly, silly fool, 
Who trusts what man may be ; 
I wish [ was a maid again, 
And in my own country. [ Evit, x. 


SCENE IV.—A aa, Green, and the representation of a 


tatute, or Fair. 





Enter. Jvusrice Woopcocx, Hawtnory, Mrs. Desorau 
“Woopncocs, Luctwpa, Rosetta, Young | Mrapows, 
- Hopaz,. and Conntry People, u. u. &. 


Hodge. (u. c.) This way, your worship, this way. - 
don’t you stand aside they ? Here’s his worship, a coming. 
man. His vlna 
(c ) Fie, fie, what a crowd’s this!’ Odd, I’ll put 


- ye 
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some of then in the: sta af 

the way, sirtah, — 

. Haw: For shiesoe,; ocghboe. 
ling to serve the king? . Sy 

Cancuman Why, can. you" ist mal ie pay ! 
agg no, ‘no, 1 pay the king. shat'e ‘enough forme. “te, 

0, ho! 

Haw. Well said, itera ysbobia,- i 
Jus. W. Nay, if you talk to them, they’ll answer you. — 
Haw. 1 would have them do so, I like they should. ng 

madam, is not this a fine sight? 1 did not know my nei 

bour’s estate had been so well peopled. Are all hese 
own tenants ? 

Mrs. D. (n. c.) More than are good of them, Mr. Haw- 
thorn. I don’t like to see such a parcel of young hbussies 
fleering with the fellows. 

Haw. There’s a lass. [ Beckoning toa Country Girl. Come 
hither, my pretty maid. What brings you here? [Chucking 
her under the chin.] Do you come to look for service? 

Country G. Yes, an’t please you. 

Haw. Well, and what place are you for ? 

Country G. All work, an’t please you. 

Jus. W. (x. c.) Ay, ay, I don’t doubt it; any work yout : 
put her to. 

Mrs D. She looks like a brazen one—go, huzzy. f 
Haw. (c.) Here’s another. (Catching « Girl that goes by. J 
What health, what bloom! This is nature’s work ; no art, no 
daubing. Don’t be asham’d, child; those cheeks of thine 

are enough to put a whole drawing. room out of countenance, 

Hodge. (1.) Now, your honour, now the sport will come : 
the gut-scrapers are. here, and some among them are going to 
sing and dance. Why there’s not the like of our statute, 
Taun, in five counties ; others are but fools to it. 

Servunt-man. (c.) Come, good people, make a ring; and 
stand out, fellow-servants, as many of you as are walling, and 







able, to bear a bob. We'll let my masters and mistresses see. 
we can do something at least; if they won’t hire us, it shanit. _ 


be our fault. Strike up the servants? medley. Laas ) 
Woodcock, Mrs. Deborah Woodcock, and Rosetta, sit n. °*'*". 


MEDLEY AND CHORUS. 


Housems 1 prey ye, gentles, list to me : oe 
m young, and strong, and. clean, you see: 
JM not turn tail'to any she, 
For work that’s in the country. 
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“Twash, I scrub, I brew, I bake; 

45° Amd! more.can do than here Dll speak, 

- “Depending on your bounty. ao 
-Footm. Behold a blade, whe knows his trade 
‘Ta chamber, hall, and entry ;. 

And what though here I now appear, 
I’ve serv’d the best of gentry. 

A footman would you have ? 

T can dress, and comb, and shave ; 
For I a handy lad am : 

On a message I can go, 

And slip a billet-doux, 
With your humble servant, madam. 


Cookm. (r.) Who wants a good cook, my hand they must 
Cross ; 
For plain wholesome dishes 1’m ne’er at a loss ; 
And what are your soups, your ragouts, and your sauce, 
Compar’d to the beef of old England, 
Compar’d to old English roast beef? 


Cart. (Rr.) If you want a young man, with a true honest 
art, 
Who knows how to manage a plough and a cart, 
Here’s one for your purpose, come take me and try ; 
You’ll say you ne’er met with a better nor I. 
Ge ho, Dobbin, &c. 


Chorus. My masters and mistresses, hither repair ; 
What servants you want you'll find in our fair ; 
Men and raids fit for all sorts of stations there be, 
And, as for the wages, we shan’t disagree. 





[Rustic Dance. 


END OF ACT I, 


ACT IL. 
SCENE I1.—A Parlour in Justice Wondcock’s House. 
Enter Luctnpa and Evsracz, x. 


tw Lines cc.) Well, am I not a bold adventurer, to bring you 
- viteto my father’s house at poon day? Though to say the truth, 
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we are safer here than in the garden; for thefe'is mot a. 
human creature under the roof besides ourselves, 

Eust. (c.) Then why not put our scheme into execution 
this moment? I have a post-chaise ready. : 

Lue. Fie: kew can you. talk so lightly? I protest I am 
afraid to have any thing to do with you; and my aunt 
Deborah says— | 

Eust. What! by all the rapture my heart now feels— 

-sitdaec. Oh, to be sure, promise and vow ; it sounds prettily, 
‘and never fails to impose upon a fond female. 

Eust. Well, 1 see you’ve a mind. to divert yourself with me ; 
but I wish I could prevail on you to be a little serious. 

Luc. Seriously then, what would you desire me to say? | 
have promised to run away with you; which is as great a 
concession as any reasonable lover can expect frem his 
mistress. 

Eust. Yes; but, my dear provoking angel, you have not 
told me when you will run away with me, 

Luc. Why that, | confess, requires some consideration. 

Eust. Yet remember, while you are deliberating, the 
season, now so favourable to us, may elapse, never to return. 


Enter Jusrick Woopcock, and Mrs. Drronan 
Woopcock, L. 


Jus. W. (1.) Hoity-toity ; who have we here? 

Luc. My father, and my aunt! 

Eust. The devil! what shall we do? 

Luc. Take no hotice of them, only observe me.—[ Speaks 
aloud to Evsracr.] Upon my word, sir, I don’t know what 
to say to it, unless the Justice was at home; he is just stepp’d 
into the village with some company ; but, if you'll sit down a 
moment, I dare swear he will return—[Pretends to see the 
Justice.]—O! sir, here is my papa ! 

Jus. W. (1. c.) Here is your papa, hussy! Who's this 
you have got with you? Hark you, sirrah, who are you, ye 
dog? and what’s your business here? 

Eust. (R.) Sir, this is a language I am not used to. . 

Jus. W. (r.c.) Don’t answer me, you rascal—I am a 
justice of the peace ; and if ] hear a word out of your mouth, 
Pil send you to jail. 

Mrs. D, (c.) Send him to jail, brother, that’s right. 

_ Jws. W. And how do you know it's right? How should 


you know any thing’s ght? Sister Deborah, you are never 
in the right. 
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Mrs, D, .Brother, this is the man I have been telling you - 
about so long. Pete 
dus. W.. What man, goody Wiseacre ? | 

Mrs. D. Why the man your daughter has an intrigue with: 
but I hope you will not believe it now, though you see it with 
-your own eyes.—Come, hussy, confess, and: don’t let your 
father make a fool of himself any longer. 

Lue. Confess what, aunt? This gentleman is a music- 
master: he goes about the country, teaching ladies to play 
and sing; and has been recommended to instruct me; I could 
not turn him out when he came to offer his service; and did 
not know what answer to give him till 1 saw my papa. 

Jus. W. A music-master. 

Eust. [Going r.] Yes, sir, that’s my profession. 

Mrs. D. [To him.] It’s a lie, young man; it’s a lie. 
Brother, he is no more a music-master, than I am a musie- 
master, 

Jus. W. [Stopping her.] What then you know better than 
the fellow himself, do you? and you will be wiser than all 
the world! 

Mrs. D. Brother, he does not look like a music-master. “, 

Jus, W. He does not look! ha! ha! ha! Was ever such 
a poor stupe! Well, and what does he look like, then? But 
I suppose you mean he is not dressed like a music-master. 
Why, you silly wretch, these whipper-snappers set up for 
gentlemen now-a-days, and give themselves as many airs as 
if they were people of quality.—Hark you, friend, 1 suppose 
you don’t come within the vagrant act? You have some set- 
tled habitation— Where do you live ? 

Mrs. D. (u. c.) It’s an easy matter for him to tell you a 
wrong place. 

Jus. W. Sister Deborah, don’t provoke me. 

Mrs. D. 1 wish, brother, you would let me examine him 
a little. 

Jus. W. You shan’t say a word to him, you shan’t say a 
word to him. 

Mrs. D. She says he was recommended here, brother; ask 
him by whom. 

Jus. W. No, I won’t now, because you desire it. 

Luc. (u.) If my papa did ask the question, aunt, it would 
be very easily resolved. 

Mrs. D, Who bid you speak, Mrs. Nimblechops? I sup- 
pose the man has a tongue 1n his head to answer for himself. 

Jus. W. Will nobody stop that prating old woman’s mouth 
for me? Get out of the room. 
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Mra. D. Well, so I'ean, brother 5 ‘a des nt to : 

but, remember, I tell you, you will make yourself vidfeulou 
in this affair; for through your own obstinacy, you will Have 
your daughter run away with before your face. 

Jus. W. My daughter! who will run away with my 
daughter ? 

Mrs. D. That fellow will. 

Jus. W. Go, go, you are a wicked, censorious woman. 

Luc. Why sure, madam, you must think me very forward, 
indeed. 

Jus. W. Ay, she judges of others by herself; I remember 
whea she was a girl, her mother dared not trust ‘her the length 
of her apron-string ; she was clambering upon every fellow’s 
back. 

Mrs. D. I was not. 

Jus. W. You were, 

Luc. Well, but why so violent. 


< OF 





AIR.—Lucinpa. 


Believe me, dear aunt, 
If you rave thus and rant, 
You'll never a lover persuade ; 
The men will all fly, 
And leave you to die, 
Oh, terrible chance! an old maid. 


How happy the lass, 
Must she come to this pass, 
Who ancient virginity ’scapes ! 
’Twere better on earth 
Have five brats at a birth, 
Than in hell be a leader of apes. 
[ Exit. Mrs. Desoran Wooncock, ts 


Jus. W. Well done, Lucy, send her about her business ; a 
troublesome, foolish creature, does she think I want to ‘be 
directed by her? Come hither, my lad, [Puts on his Spec- 
tacles, und stures in his fuce,] you look tolerable honest. 

[Lucivpa retires, and sits L. 

Eust. I hope, sir, I shall never give you cause to alter 
your opinion. 

Jus. W. No, no, I am not easily deceived, I am geteral q 
pretty right in my conjectures. You must know, I he ‘ 
a little notion of music myself, and learned upon the. aaie? 
I could play the Trumpet Minuet, and Buttered Pease, and 
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two or three tunes. I remember, when I'was in London, 
- about thirty years ago,:there was a. song, a great favourite at 
out club at Nando’s. Coffee-house ; Jack Pickle used to sing 
it for us, a droll fish! but ’tis an old thing, 1 dare swear you 
have geard of it odten. 


AIR.—Justricz Woopcock. 


When | followed a lass that was froward and shy, 
Oh! I stuck to her stuff, till 1 made her comply ; 
Oh! I took her so lovingly round the waist, 
And I smack’d her lips and held her fast : 
When hugeg’d and haul’d, 
She squeal’d and squall’d ; 
But, though she vow’d all I did was in vain, 
Yet I pleas’d her so well that she bore it again : 
Then hoity toity, 
Whisking, frisking, 
Green was her gown upon the grass : 
Oh! such were the joys of our dancing days. 


Eust. Very well, sir, upon my word. 

Jus. W. No, no, I forget all those things now; but I 
could do a little at them once :—Well, stay and eat your 
dinner, and we’ll talk about your teaching the girl—Lucy, 
take your master to your spinnet, and show him what you can 
do—I must go and give some orders ; then hoity-toity, &c. 

{ Evit, r. 

Luc. [Rises and crosses to c.] My sweet, pretty papa, your 
most obedient humble servant; ha, ha, ha! was ever so 
whimsical an accident? Well, sir, what do you think of this? 

Eust. Think of it! I am in a maze. 

Luc. O your awkwardness! I was frightened out of my 
wits, lest you should not take the hint; and, if | had not 
turned matters so cleverly, we should have been utterly undone. 

Eust. ’Sdeath! why would you bring me into the house? 
we could expect nothing else : besides, since they did surprise 
us, it would have been better to have discovered the truth. 

Lue. Yes, and never have seen one another afterwards. I 
know my father better than you do; he has taken it into his 
head I have no inclination for a husband; and let me tell 
you, that is our best security ; for if once he has said a thing, 

e will not be easily persuaded to the contrary. 
_ Eagt. And pray what am I to do now. 
~ Lue. Why, as I think all danger is pretty well over, since 
he hath invited you to dinner with him, stay; only be cauti- 





os 





ous of your behefiont ; and, in the } ean time, I w will con- 
sider what is next to be done. == 
Eust.. Had not I better go to your father?” 
Lue, Do so, while I endeavour to recover. yn a: ‘ie 
out of the flurry this affair has put me in. 
[Exeunt Lucinda, Le Eustace, x 








SCENE I1.—A Garden. 


Enter Rosetta, 1. musing. 


Ros. (c.) If ever poor creature was in a pitiable condition, 
surely 1am. The devil take this fellow, I cannot get him out of 
my head; and yet I would fain persuade myself I don’t care 
for him: ‘well, but surely I am not in love: let me examine 
my heart a little: I saw him kissing one of the maids the 
other day ; I could have boxed his ears for it, and have done 
nothing but find fault and quarrel with the girl ever since. 
Why was I uneasy at his toying with another woman? what 
was ittome? Then I dream of him almost every night— 
but that may proceed from his being generally uppermost in 
my thoughts all day:—Oh! worse and worse! Well, he is 
certainly a pretty lad; he has something very uncommon 
about him, considering ‘his rank. And now let’ me onl put . 
the case, if he was not a servant, would I, or would I not, 
prefer him to all the men I ever saw? Why, to be sure, if 
he was not a servant—lIn short, I'll ask myself no more ques- 
tions, for the further I examine, the less reason I shall have 
to be satisfied. 


AIR.—Roserra. 


How bless’d the maid whose bosom 
No headstrong passion knows ; 
Her days in joy she passes, 
Her nights in calm repose. 
Where’er her fancy leads her, 
No pain, no fear invades her ; 
But pleasure, 
Without measure, 
From every object flows. 


Enter Younc MeEapows, t 


Young M. (1. c.) Do you come into the garden, Mrs. 
Rosetta, to put my lilies and roses out of countenance ; Or, to 
save me the trouble of watering my flowers, by reviving them? 
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‘Vhe sum seems tq have hid himself a dittle, to give you an 


opportaxity of supplying his place. | 
Pot. Where ould he metthas now? he never read it in 
_ the: sey of Compliments. eae 
Young M. Come, don’t affect ‘to treat me with contempt ; 
I can suffer any thing better than that. In short, 1 love you, 
there is no more to be said: I am angry with myself for it, and 
strive all I can against it; but in spite of myself, I love you. 

Ros. Really, Mr. Thomas, this is very improper language ; 
it is what I don’t understand; 1 can’t suffer it, and, in short, 
I don’t like it. | 

Young M. Perhaps you don’t like me? 

Ros. Well, perhaps I don’t. 

Young M. Nay, but’tis not so; come, confess you love me. 

Ros. Confess! indeed I shall confess no such thing ; be- 
sides, to what purpose should I confess it? 

Young M. Why, as you say, 1 don’t know to what pur- 
pose ; only, it would be a satisfaction to me to hear you say 
so; that’s all. 

Ros. Why, if 1 did love you, 1 can assure you, you would 
never be the better for it—Women are apt enough to be weak ! 
we cannot always answer for our inclinations, but it is in our 
. power not to give way to them; and if I was so silly, I say 
if I was so indiscreet, which 1 hope I am not, as to entertain 
an improper regard, when people’s circumstances are quite 
unsuitable, and there are obstacles in the way that cannot be 
surmounted— 

Young M. Oh! to be sure, Mrs. Rosetta, to be sure: you 
are entirely in the nght of it—I—know very well you and I 
can never come together. . 

Ros. Well then, since that is the case, as I assure you it is, 
I think we had better behave accordingly. 

Young M. Suppose we make a bargain, then, never to 
speak to one another any more ? 

Ros. With all my heart. 

. Young M. Nor look at, nor, if possible, think of ove 
another? 

Ros. 1 am very willing. 

Young M. And as long as we stay in the house together, 
never to take any notice? 

Ros. It 1s the best way. 

Young M. Why, I believe it is—Well, Mrs. Rosetta—— 
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DUET.—Roserra and’ Youno Miabows. 
. , Be yone—I agree; pong ee 
From this moment we’re free ; 

Already the matter I’ve sworn : 
Young M. Yet let me complain, 
Of the fates that ordain— 
A trial so hard to be borne. 


Ros. When things are not fit, 
We should calmly submit ; 
No cure in resistance we find : 
Young M. Then thus I obey, 
Tear your image away, 
And banish you quite from my mind. 


Ros. (r.) Well, now I think I am somewhat easier: I am 
glad I have come to this explanation with him, because it 
puts an end to things at once. 

Young M. (1.) Hold, Mrs. Rosetta, pray stay a moment— 
the airs this girl gives herself are intolerable: 1 find now the 
cause of her behaviour; she despises the meanness of my 
condition, thinking a gardener below the notice of a lady’s 
waiting woman: ’sdeath, I have a good mind to discover 
myself to her. 

Ros. Poor wretch! he does not know what to make of it: 
I believe he is pee mortified, but I must not pity him. 

Young M. It shall be so: I will discover myself to her, 
and leave the house directly—Mrs. Rosetta—[ Starting back] 
—plague on it, yonder’s the Justice come into the garden ! 

Ros. O Lord! he will walk round this way: pray go about 
your business ; 1 would not for the world he should see us 
together. 

Young M. The devil take him, he’s gone across the 
parterre, and can’t hobble here this half hour: I must and 
will have a little conversation with you. 

Ros. Some other time. 

Young M. This evening, in the greenhouse, at the lower 
end of the canal; I have something to communicate to you of 
importance. Will you meet me there ? 

os. Meet you ! 

Young M. Ay; I have a secret to tell you; and I swear, 
from that moment, there shall be an end of every thing 
betwixt us. 

Ros. Well, well, pray leave me now. 

Young M. You'll come then? 


co 


Ros. 


30 hoy in 4 vitae. 


~ Ra. T don't know, perhaps I may. 
_ Young M. Nay, but promise. _ ee 
» Ros. What signifies promising ; I may break my promise— 
but, I tell you, I will. : 
‘Young M. Enough—yet, before I leave you, let me desire 
you to believe, I love you more than ever man loved woman ; 
and that when I relinquish you, I give up all that can make 
my life supportable. 


AIR.—Younc Meapows. 





Oh! how shall J, in language weak, 
My ardent passion tell ; 

Or form my falt’ring tongue to speak 
That cruel word, farewell ? 


Farewell—but know, though thus we part, 
My thoughts can never stray : 

Go where I will, my constant heart : 
Must with my charmer stay. [ Eait, v. 


Enter Justice Woopcock, R. 


Ros. (c.) What can this be that he wants to tell me? 1 
have a strange curiosity to hear it, methinks—well— 

Jus. W. (n,) Hem! hem! Rosetta ! 

Ros. [Aside.] So, I thought the the devil would throw him 
in my way ; now for a courtship of a different kind: but I'll 
give him a surfeit—did you call me, sir? 

_ Jus. W. (c.) Ay, where are you running so fast ? 

Ros. I was only going into the house, sir. 

Jus. W. Well, but come here: come here, I say. [ Look- 
ing about.] How do you do, Rosetta ? 

Ros, Thank you, sir, pretty well. 

Jus. W. Why you look as fresh and bloomy to-day—Adad, 
you little slut, I believe you are painted. 

Ros. O, sir! you are pleased to compliment. 

Jus. W. Adad, I believe you are—let me try— 

Ros. Lord, sit! 

Jus. W. What brings you into this garden so often, Rosetta ? 
I hope you don't get eating green fruit and trash; or have 
you a hankering after some lover in dowlass, who spoils my 
trees by engraving true lovers’ knots on them, with your horn 
and buck-handled knives? I see your name written upon the 
ceiling of the servants-hall, with the smoke of a candle; and 
I suspect— 

Ros. Not me, 1] hope, sir—no, sir, I am of another guess 
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mine I assure you; for I have heard say, men are false and | 
ckle— Ce. oe 

Jus. W. Ay, that’s your flaunting, idle, young fellows ;. so 
they are: and they are so damn’d impudent, I wonder ia 
woman will have anything to say to them; besides, all that 
a want is something to brag of, and tell again. =e. 

‘os. Why 1 own, sir, if ever 1 was to make a slip, it 
should be with an elderly gentleman—about seventy, or 
seventy-five years of age. 

Jus. W. No, child, that’s out of reason; though I have 
known many a man turned of threescore with a hale con- 
stitution, 

Ros. Then, sir, he should be troubled with the gout, have 
a good, strong, substantial, winter cough—and I should not 
like him the worse—if he had a small touch of the rheumatism. 

Jus. W. Pho, pho, Rosetta, this is jesting. 

Ros. No, sir; every body has a taste, and | have mine. 

Jus. W. Well but, Rosetta, have you thought of what I 
was saying to you? 

Ros. What was it, sir? 

Jus. W. Ah, you know, you know well enough, hussy, 

Ros. Dear sir, consider what has a poor servant to depend 
on but her character? And I have heard you gentlemen will 
talk one thing before, and another after. 

Jus. W. 1 tell you again, these are the idle, flashy, young 
dogs: but when you have to do with a staid, sober man-—— 

Ros. And a magistrate, sir? 

Jus. W. Right; its quite a different thing— Well, shall we, 
Rosetta, shall we? 

Ros. Really, sir, 1 don’t know what to say to it. 


AIR.—Roserta. 


Young | am, and sore afraid : 
Would you hurt a harmless maid? 
Lead an innocent astray ? 

Tempt me not, kind sir, I pray. 


Men too often we believe ; 

And, should you my faith deceive. 
Ruin first, and then forsake, 

Sure my tender heart would break. 


Jus. W. Why, you silly girl, I won't do you any harm, 
Ros, Won’t you, sir ! 
Jus. W. Not I. 
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_ Ros, But won't you indeed, sir? 
Jus. W. Why T tell you I won't. 
— Ras. [zeashing-| Ha, ha, ha! — 
* Jus. W. Hussy, husey ! 
Ros. [Laughing.] Ha, ha, ha!—Your servant, sir, your 
servant. [ Exit, u. 
— Jus. W. Why, you impudent, audacious— 


Enter Hawtuorn, R. 


Haw. (x. c.) So, so, justice at odds with gravity! his 
worship playing at romps !-—Your servant, sir. 

Jus. W. Ha! friend Hawthorn! 

Haw. I hope I don’t spoil sport, neighbour: I thought I 
had the glimpse of a petticoat as I came in here. 

Jus. W. Oh! the maid. Ay, she has been gathering a 
sallad—But come hither, master Hawthorn, and I’ll show 
you some alterations I intend to make in my garden. 

Haw. No, no, I am no judge of it; besides, I want to 
talk to you a Jittle more about this—Tell me, sir Justice, were 
you helping your maid to gather a sallad here, or consulting 
her taste in your improvements, eh? Ha, ha, ha! Let me 
see, all among the roses ; ’egad, I like your notion: but you 
look a little blank Mpon it: you are ashamed of the business 
then, are you? 


AIR.—Hawruorn. 


Oons! neighbour, ne’er blush for a trifle like this ; 
What harm with a fair one to toy and to kiss? 

The greatest and yravest—a truce with grimace— 
Would do the same thing, were they in the same place. 


No age, no profession, no station is free , 
To sovereign beauty mankind bends the knee ; 
That power, resistless, no strength can oppose, 
We all love a pretty girl—under the rose. 


Jus. W. 1 profess, master Hawthorn, this is all Indian, all 
Cherokee language to me; I don’t understand a word of it. 

Haw. No, may be not: well, sir, will you read this letter, 
and try whether you can understand that? it is just brought 
by a servant, who stays for an answer. 

Jus. W. A letter, and to me? [Tuking the Letter.] Yes, 
itis to me; and yet-f am sure it comes from no correspondent 
that 1 know of. Where are my spectacles! not but I can 
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see very well without them, master Hawthorn ; bit this seems 
to be a sortof a crabbed hand. [ Reads. 
Sir—I am ashamed of giving you this trouble; but I 
am informed there is an unthinking boy, a son of mine, now 
disguised and in your service, in the capacity of a—a—u— 
pe eee Why, what the dev— g, a, r, gar— 
om is a little wild, but an honest lad, and no fool either, 
though I am his father that say it. Tom—oh, this is Thomas, 
our gardener; I always thought that he was a better man’s 
child than he appeared to be, though I never mentioned it. 

Haw. Well, well, sir, pray let’s hear the rest of the letter. 

Jus. W. Stay, where is the place? Oh, here.—I am come 
in quest of my runaway, and write this at an inn in your 
village, while I am swallowing a morsel of dinner: because, 
not having the pleasure of your acquaintance, I did not care 
to intrude, without giving you notice.—Whoever this person 
is he understands good manners.—I beg leave to wait on you, 
sir; but desire you would keep my arrival a secret, particu- 
larly from the young man. Witiram Meapows. 
lll assure you, a very well worded, civil Jetter. Do you 
know any thing of the person who writes it, neighbour ? 

Haw. Let me consider—Meadows—by dad, 1 believe it is 
Sir William Meadows of Northamptonshire; and, now I re- 
member, I heard some time ago that the heir of that family 
had absconded, on account of a marriage that was disagree- 
able to him. It is a good many years since I have seen Sir 
William, but we were once well acquainted: and, if you 
please, sit, I will go and conduct him to the house. 

Jus. W. Do so, master Hawthorn, do so—But pray what sort 
of a man is this Sir William Meadows? Is he a wise man? 

Haw. There is no occasion for a man that has five thousand 
pounds a year, to be a conjuror; but I suppose you ask that 
question because of this story about his son; taking it for 
granted, that wise parents make wise children. 

Jus. W. No doubt of it, master Hawthorn, no doubt of it— 
I warrant we shall find now, that this young rascal has fallen 
in love with some minx, against his father’s consent—Why, 
sir, if I had as many children as king Priam had, that we 
read of at school, in the destruction of ‘I'roy, not one of them 
should serve me so. 

Haw. Well, well, neighbour, perhaps not; but we should 
remember when we were young ourselves; and I was as 
likely to play an old don such a trick in my day, as e’era 

spark in the hundred; nay, between you and me, I had done 
it once, had the wench been as willing as I. 
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AER ~Hawtiome 2 EDR UN oh ates 
My Dolly was the fairest thing ! a 
Her breath disclos’d the sweets of spring ; 
And if for summer you would seek, 7 
"T'was painted in her eye, her cheek ; 
Her swelling bosom, tempting ripe, 
Of fruitful autumn was the type, 
But, when my tender tale | told, 
I found her heart was winter cold. 


Jus. W. Ah, you were always a scape-grace rattle-cap. 

Haw. Odds heart, neighbour Woodcock, don’t tell me, 
young fellows will be young fellows, though we preach till 
we're hoarse again ; and so there’s and end on’t.  heeat R. 


SCENE [IY.—Justice Woode-ck’s Hail. 


Enter Honor, x. and Manes, t. 


Hodge. (r.) So, mistress, who let you in ? 

Madge. (c.) Why, I let myself in. 

Hodge. (Rr. c.) Indeed! Marry come up! why then pray 
let yourself out again. ‘Times are come to a pretty pass; I 
think you might have had the manners to knock at the door 
first-— W hat dee the wench stand for? 

Madge. I want to know if his worship’s at home? 

Hodge. Well, what’s your business with his worship? _ 

Madge. Perhaps you will hear that—Lookye, Hodge, it 
does not signify talking, I am come, once for all, to know 
what you intends to do; for I won't be made a fool of any 
longer. 

Hodge. You won't? 

Madge. No, that’s what I won’t, by the best man that 
ever wore a head; [ am the make-game of the whole village 
upon your account; and I'll try whether your master gives 
you toleration in your doings. 

Hodge. You will? 

Madge. Yes, that’s what I will, his worship shall be ac- 
quainted with all your pranks, and see how you will like to 
be sent for a soldier. | 

Hodge. There’s the door: take a friend’s advice, and go 
about your business. 

Madge. My business is with his worship; and I won’t gc 
till 1 sees him. | | 

Hodge. Look you, Madge, if you make any of your ora- 
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‘tions here, never stiy if 1 don’t set the dogs at you—Will you 
be gone? | _ leat | 
Madge. lwon’t, = = 
Hodge. Here, Towser, [ Whistling] whu, whu, whu. 


AILR.—Hopee. 
Was ever poor fellow so plagu’d with a vixen ? 
Zawns! Madge, don’t provoke me, but mind what | say 
You’ve chose a wrong person for playing your tricks on, 
So pack up your alls and be trudying away ; 
- You’d better be quiet, 
And not breed a riot; 
*Sblood, must 1 stand prating with you here all day ? 
I’ve got other matters to mind ; 
Mayhap you may think me an ass ; 
But to the contrary you'll find : 
A fine piece of work, by the mass! 


Entsr Rosetta, behind them, Rr. 


Ros. (r.) Sure I heard the voice of discord here—as | 
live, an admirer of mine, and if 1 mistake not, a rival—i’ll 
have some sport with them—how now, fellow-servant, what's 
the matter ? 

Hodge. Nothing, Mrs. Rosetta, only this young woman 
wants to speak with his worship—Madge, follow me. 

Madge. No, Hodge, this is your fine madam, but 1 am as 
good flesh and blood as she, and have as clear a skin too, 
tho’f 1 mayn’t go so gay ; and now she’s here, 1’Il tell her a 
piece of my mind. 

Hodge. Hold your tongue, will you? 

Madge. No, V'll speak if I die for it. 

Ros. [Interposiug.] What's the matter, I say ? 

Hodge. Why nothing, I tell you ;—Madge— 

Madge. Yes, but it is something ; its all along of she, and 
she may be ashamed of herself. 

Ros. (c.) Bless me, child, do you direct your discourse to me ? 

Madge. (c.) Yes, 1 do, and to nobody else; there was 
not a kinder soul breathing than he was till of Jate; 1 had 
never a cross word from him till he kept you company ; but 
all the girls about say, there is no such thing a keeping a 
sweetheart for you. 

Ros, Do you hear this, friend Hodge? 

Hodge. (x. ¢.) Why, you don’t mind she, I hope; but if 
that vexes her, 1 do like you, J do; my nund runs upon nothing 
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else’; and if so be as you was agreeable to it. I would marry: 
you to-night, before to-morrow. | . 

Madge. You’re a nasty monkey; you are parjur'd, you 
know you are, atid you deserve to have your eyes tore out. 

Hodge. Let me come at héer—I’ll teach you to call names, 
and abuse folk. 

Madge. Do; strike me ;—you a man! | 

Ros. Hold, hold—we shall have a battle here presently, 
and I may chance to get my cap tore off—Never exasperate 
a jealous woman, ’tis taking a mad bull by the horns—Leave 
me to manage her. | 

Hodge. You manage her! 1711 kick her. —— 

Ros. No, no, it will be more for ray credit, to get the better 
of her by fair means—I warrant I'll bring her to reason. | 

Hodge. Well, do so then—but may I depend upon you? 
when shall I speak to the parson ? 

Ros. We'll talk of that another time—-Go. 

Hodge. Madge, good bye. [ Exit, r. 

Ros. The brutality of this fellow shocks me! Oh, man, 
man—you are all alike—a bumkin here, bred at the barn 
door; had he been brought up in a court, could he have been 
more fashionably vicious? show me the lord, squire, colonel, 
or captain of them all, that can outdo him! 

Madge. 1 am ready to burst, | can’t stay in the place any 
longer. 

Ros. Hold, child, come hither. 

Madge. Don’t speak to me, don’t you. 

Ros. Well, but I have something to say to you of conse- 
quence, and that will be for your good ; I suppose this fellow 
promised you marriage. 

Madge. Ay, or he never should have prevail’d upon me. 

Ros. Well, now you see the ill consequence of trusting to 
such promises: when once a man hath cheated a woman of 
her virtue, she has no longer hold of him; he despises her 
for wanting that which he hath robb'd her of; and, like a 
lawless conqueror, triumphs in the ruin he hath occasioned. 

Madge. Nan! | 

Ros. However, I hope the experience you have got, though 
somewhat dearly purchased, will be of use to you for the 
future ; and, as to any designs I have upon the heart of your 
lover, you may make yourself easy, for 1 assure you I shall be 
no dangerous rival ; so go your ways, and be a good girl. 

Exit, er. 

Madge... es—I don’t very well understand her talk, but I 
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suppose that’s as much as to say she’ll keep him all to her- 
self; well, let her, who cares? Idon’t fear getting better nor 
he is any day of the year, for the matter of that; and I have 
a thought come into my head, that, may be, will be more to 
my advantage. 


AIR.—Mapce. 


Since Hodge proves ungrateful, no further I’ll seek, 

But go up to town in the waggon next week ; 

A service in London is no such disgrace, 

And Register’s office will get me a place: 

Bet Blossom went there, and soon met with a friend ; 
Folks say in her silks she’s now standing an end! 

Then why should not 1 the same maxim pursue, 

And better my fortune, as other girls do? [ Exit, v. 


SCENE IV.—A Chamber. 


Enter Rosetra, and LucitnpDa, Re 


Ros, (n.) Ha, ha, ha! Oh, admirable, most delectably 
ridiculous. And so your father is content he should be a 
music master, and will have him such, in spite of all your 
aunt can say to the contrary. 

Lue. (c.) My father and he, child, are the best companions 
you ever saw; and have been singing together the most 
hideous duets! Bobbing Joan, and old Sir Simon the King : 
heaven knows where Eustace could have picked them up. 

Ros. (x. c.) And have you resolved to take wing to-night? 

Luc. This very night, my dear: my swain will go from 
hence this evening, but no further than the inn, where he has 
left his horses; and, at twelve precisely, he will be with a 
post-chaise at the little gate that opens from the lawn into the 
road, where I have promised to meet him. 

Ros. ‘Then depend upon it, 1’1] bear you company. 

Luc. We shall slip out when the family are asleep, and I 
He prepared Hodge already. Well, I hope we shall be 
appy. 

; os. Never doubt it. 


AIR.—Roserra. 


In love should there meet a fond pair, 
Untutor’d by fashion or art ; 

Whose wishes are warm and sincere, 
Whose words are th’ excess of the heart : 
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If aught of substantial delight, 
On this side the stars can be found, 
’Tis sure when that couple unite, 
And Cupid by Hymen is crown’d. 


Enter HawTuorn, R. 


Haw. (r.c,) Lucy, where are you ? 

Lue. Your pleasure, sir. 

Ros. Mr. Hawthorn, your servant. 

Haw. What, my little water wagtail!—The very couple I 
wished to meet: come hither, both of you. 

Ros. Now, sir, what would you say to both of us? 

Haw. Why, let me look at you a little—have you got on 
your best gowns, and your best faces? If not, go and trick 
yourselves out directly, for 1’ll tell you a secret—there will be a 
young bachelor in the house, within these three hours, that 
may fall to the share of one of you, if you look sharp—but 
whether mistress or maid—— 

Ros. Ay, marry, this is something ; but how do you know 
whether either mistress or maid will think him worth ac- 
ceptance ? 

Haw. Follow me, follow me; I warrant you. 

Luc. I can assure you, Mr. Hawthorn, I am very difficult 
to please. 

Ros. And so am J, sir. 

Haw. Indeed ! 


TRIO.—Hawruorn Rosetta and Lucinpa. 


Well come, let us hear what the swain must possess, 
Who may hope at your feet to implore with success ? 
Ros. He must be, first of all, 

| Straight, comely, and tall: 

Luce. Neither awkward, 

Ros. Nor foolish, 

Lue. Nor apish, 

Ros. — Nor mulish ; 


ak } Nor yet should his fortune be small. 
OS. 


Haw. What think’st of a captain ? 
Luc. _—_— AJ bluster and wounds ! 
Haw. What think’st of a squire? 
Ros. To be left for his hounds. 
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>, The youth that is form’d to my mind,. 
Lue. Must be gentle, obliging and kind: 
Of all things in nature love me ; 
Ros. Have sense both to speak and to see— 
Yet sometimes be silent and blind. 


Haw. ) ’Fore George, a most rare matrimonial receipt ; 
Ros. Observe it, ye fair, in the choice of a mate ; 
Luc. |» Remember, ’tis wedlock determines your fate. 


[ Exeunt, x. 
END OF ACT Il. 


ACT III. 
SCENE I.—A Parlour in Justice Woodcack’s House. 
Sir Wituram Meapows and Hawrtuorn sitting at a Table. 


Sir W. Well, this is excellent, this is mighty good, this is 
mighty merry, faith; ha, ha, ha! was ever the like heard of? 
that my boy, Tom, should run away from me, for fear of being 
forced to marry a girl he never saw; that she should scamper 
from her father for fear of being forced to marry him ; and that 
they should run into one another’s arms this way in disguise, 
by mere accident ; against their consents, and without know- 
ing it, as a body may say? May I never do an ill turn, master 
Hawthorn, if it is not one of the oddest adventures partly —— 

Both rise. 

Haw. Why, Sir William, it 1s a romance, a novel, a plea- 
santer history by half than the loves of Dorastus and Faunia: 
we shall have ballads made of it within these two months, 
setting forth how a young squire became a serving-man of low 
degree ; and it will be stuck up with Margaret’s Ghost, and 
the Spanish Lady, against the walls of every cottage in the 
country. 7 

Sir W. But what pleases me best of all, master Hawthorn, 
is the ingenuity of the girl. May I never do an ill turn, when 
T was called out of the room, and the servant said she wanted 
to speak to me, if 1 knew what to make on’t: but when the 
little gipsey took me aside, and told me her name, and how 
matters stood, I was quite astonished, as a body may say, and 
could not believe it partly ; "till her young friend that she is 
with here, assured me of the truth on’t. Indeed, at last, 1 
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began to recollect her face, though I have not set eyes on her 
before, since she was the height of a full grown greyhound. 

Haw. Well, Sir William, your son as yet knows nothing of 
what has happened, nor of your being come hither; and, if 
you’ll follow my counsel, we'll have some sport with him.— 
He and his mistress were to meet in the garden this evening 
by appointment, she’s gone to dress herself in all her airs; 
will you let me direct your proceedings in this affair ? 

Sir W. With all my heart, master Hawthorn, with all my 
heart ; do what you will with me, say what you please for me ; 
1 am so overjoyed, and so happy.—And may | never do an ill 
turn, but I am very glad to see you too; aye, and partly as 
much pleased at that as anything else, for we have been merry 
together before now, when we were some years younger: well, 
and how has the world gone with you, master Hawthorn, since 
we saw one another last? 

Haw. Why, pretty well, Sir William, I have no reason to 
complain ; every one has a mixture of sour with his sweets ; 
but, in the main, | believe, I have done in a degree as tolera- 
bly as my neighbours. 

AIR.—Hawrnorn. 


The world is a well furnish'd table, 
Where guests are promisc’ously set , 

We all fare as well as we are able, 
And scramble for what we can’t get. 


My simile holds to a tittle, 

Some gorge, while some scarce have a taste , 
But if [’m content with a little, 

Enough is as good as a feast. 


Enter Roserra, r. 


Ios. (rx. c.) Sir William, I beg pardon for detaining you, 
but | have had so much difficulty in adjusting my borrowed 
plumes 

Sir W. May I never do an ill turn, but they fit you to a T. 
and you look very well, so you do. Cocksbones, how your 
father will chuckle when he comes to hear this! Her father, 
master Hawthorn, is as worthy a man as lives by bread, and 
has been almost out of his senses for the loss of her. But tell 
me, hussey, has not this been all a scheme, a piece of conjura- 
tion between you and my son? Faith, I am half persuaded it 
has, it looks so like hocus-pocus, as a body may say. 

Ros. Upon my honour, Sir William, what has happened has 
been the mere effect of chance; I came hither unknown to 
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your son, and he unknown to me: I never in the least sus- 
pected that Thomas the gardener was other than his appear- 
ance spoke him; and, least of all, that he was a person with 
whom 1 had go close a connexion. Mr. Hawthorn can testify 
the astonishment | was in when he first informed me of it ; 
but 1 thought it was my duty to come to an immediate expla. 
hation with you. 

Sir W, Is not she a neat wench, master Hawthorn? May 
I never do an ill turn, but she is. —But you little plaguy devil, 
how came this love affair between you? 

Ros. | have told you the whole truth very ingenuously, sir : 
since your son and I have been fellow-servants, as 1 may call 
it, in this house, I have had more than reason to suspect he has 
taken a liking to me; and I will own, with equal frankness, 
had 1 not looked upon him as a person so much below me, I 
should have had no objection to receive his courtship. 

Haw. Well said, by the lord Harry, all above board, fair 
and open. 

Ros. Perhaps 1 may be censured by some for this candid 
declaration ; but I love to speak my sentiments ; and | assure 
you, Sir William, in my opinion, 1 should prefer a gardener 
re your son’s good qualities, to a knight of the shire without 
them. 

Haw. Well but, sir, we lose time—is not this about the 
hour appointed to meet in the garden? 

Ros. Pretty near it. 

Haw. Oons, then, what do we stay for? Come, my old 
friend, come along; and by the way we will consult how to 
manage your interview. 

[Exeuns Stk Witttam Meapows, and Hawtuorn, t. 


Enter Hone, R. running, but seeing Rosetra’s elegant 
dress, pauses and steps back. 


Ros. (c.) Well, what’s the business ? 

Hodge. (R.) Madam—Merey on us, I crave pardon ! 

Ros. Why, Hodge, don’t you know me? 

Hodge. Mrs. Rosetta ! 
' Ros. Ay. 
Hodge. Know you! ecod, I don’t know whether I do or 
not: never stir, if I did not think it was some lady belonging 

to the strange gentlefolks: why, you ben’t dizen‘d this way to 
go to the statute dance. presently, be you? : 

Ros. Have patience and you'll see :—but is there any ning 
amiss that you come in so abruptly ? 
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Hodge. Amiss! why there’s ruination. 

Ros. How 1—where ? 

Hodge. Why, with Miss kycinda: her aunt has catch’d 
she and the gentleman abové-stairs, and overheard all their 
love discourse. 

Ros. You don’t say so! 

Hodge. Ecod, 1 had like to have popp’d in among them this 
instant; but, by good luck, I heard Mrs. Deborah’s voice, 
and run down again as fast as ever my legs could carry me. 

Ros. Is your master in the house ? 

Hodge. What, his worship! no, no, he is gone into the 
fields to talk with the reapers and people. 

Ros. Poor Lucinda! 1 wish I could go up to her; but | 
am so engaged with my own affairs— 

Hodge. (n.c.) Mistress Rosetta ! 

Ros Well. 

Hodge. (c.) Odds bobs, | must have one smack at your 
sweet lips. 

Ros. Oh, stand off; you know I never allow liberties. 

Hodge. Nay, but why so coy? there’s reason in roasting of 
eggs; 1 would not deny you such a thing. 

tos. That’s kind: ha, ha, ha—but what will become of 
Lucinda? Sir Wilham waits for me, I must be gone. Fnend- 
ship, a moment by your leave ; yet as our sufferings have been 
mutual, so shall our joys ; 1 already lose remembrance of all 
former pains and anxieties. 


AIR.—Rosetta. 


The traveller benighted, 
And led through weary ways, 
The lamp of day new lighted, 
With joy the dawn surveys. 
The rising prospects viewing, 
Each look is forward cast ; 
He smiles, his course pursuing, 
Nor thinks of what is past. [ Exit, Le 


Hodge. Hist, stay! don’t I hear a noise? 

Luc. [Without, x.] Well, but dear, dear aunt— 

Mrs. D. [ Without, r.] You need not speak to me, for it 
does not signify. 

Hodge. Adwawns, they are coming here! Ecod, I'll get 
outjof the way—Murrain take it, this door is bolted now-— 
BO, 50. [ Retires nos. n. 
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Enter Mas. Desoran Wooncock, r. driving in Lucinna 
before her. 


Mrs. D, (x. c.) Get along, get along: you are a scandal 
to the name of Woodcock: but I was resolved to find you 
out: for I have suspected you a great while, though your 
father, silly man, will have you such a poor innocent. 

Luc. (1.c.) What shall I do? 

Mrs. D. I was determined to discover what you and your 
pretended music-master were about, and lay in wait on pur- 
pose: I believe he thought to escape me, by slipping into the 
closet when I knocked at the door; but I was even with him ; 
for now I have him under lock and key ; and please the fates, 
there he shall remain till your father comes in: ] will com- 
vince him of his error, whether he will or not. 

Luc. (c.) You won’t be so cruel, 1’m sure you won’t: I 
thought I had made you my friend by telling you the truth. 

[ Hopes crosses behind to 1. 

Mrs. D. Telling me the truth, quotha! Did 1 not overhear 
your scheme of running away to-night, through the partition ? 
Did I not find the very bundles pack’d up in the room with 
you, ready for going off? No, brazen-face, 1 found out the 
truth by my own sagacity, though your father says 1 am a 
fool, but now we’ll be judged who is the greatest. And you, 
Mr. Rascal, my brother shall know what an honest servant 
he has got. 

Hodge. [Coming forward L.] Madam! 

Mrs. D. (1..) You were to have been aiding and assisting 
them in their escape, and have been the go-between, it seems, 
the letter carrier ! 

Hodge. Who, me, madam ? 

Mrs. D. Yes, you, sirrah. 

Hodge. Miss Lucinda, did I ever carry a letter for you? 1’ll 
make my affidavy before his worship—— 

Mrs. D. Go, go, you are a villain, hold your tongue. 

Luc. (r.) | own, aunt, I have been very faulty in this 
affair; 1 don’t pretend to excuse myself; but we are all sub- 
ject to frailties; [Hopcr returns to n.] consider that, and 
judge cf me by yourself: you were once young and inexpe- 
rienced as | am. 

Mrs. D. This is mighty pretty, romantic stuff! but you 
learn it out of your play-books and novels. Girls in my time 
had other employments ; we worked at our needles, and kept 
ourselves from idle thoughts: before 1 was your aye, | had 
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finished with my own fingers a complete set of chairs and a 
fire-screen in tenth-stitch ; four counterpanes in Marseilles 
quilting ; and the creed and the ten commandments in the 
hair of our family; it was fram’d and glazed, and hung over 
the parlour chimney-piece, and your poor, dear grandfather 
was prouder of it than e’er a picture in his house. [Crosses 
tor.] 1 never looked into a book, but when I said my 
prayers, except it was the Complete Housewife, or the great 
family receipt-book ; whereas you are always at your studies ! 
Ah! I never knew a woman come to good who was fond of 
reading. [ Crosses to 1. 

Luc. Well, pray, madam, let me prevail on you to give me 
the key to let Mr. Eustace out, and I promise 1 will never 
proceed a step further in this business without your advice 
and approbation. 

Mrs. D. Have not I told you already my resolution ? 
Where are my clogs and my bonnet? I’ll go out to my 
brother in the fie'ds ; 1’m a fool, you know, child ; now let’s 
see what the wits will think of themselves——Don’t hold me. 


[ Evit, 1. 
Luc. I’m not going ; I have thought of a way to be even 
with you, so you may do as you please. [ bait, nr. 


Hodge. [Comes forward, walks about.]—Well, 1 thought 
it would come to this, I’ll be shot if I didn’t—So here’s a fine 
job—But what can they do to me ?—They can’t transportation 
me.—They can’t send me to gaol for carrying a letter, seeing, 
there was no treason init ; and how was I obliged to know my 
master did not allow of their meetings ?—The worst they can 
do is to turn me off, and 1 am sure the place is no such great 
purchase—indeed, I should be sorry to leave Mrs. Rosetta, 
seeing as how matters are so near being brought to an end be- 
twixt us; but she and I may keep company all as one; and 
I find Madge has been speaking with Gaffer Broadwheels, the 
waggoner, about her carriage up to London ; so that I have 
got rid of she, and I am sure I have reason to be main glad 
of it, for she led me a wearisome life—But that’s the way 
with them all. i fi 


AIR.—Hopnce. 


A plague o’ these wenchies, they make such a pother, 
When once they have let’n a man have his will; 

They’re always a wining for something or other, 
And cry he’s unkind in his carriage. 
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What tho’f he speaks them ne’er so fairly, 
Still they keep teasing, teasing on; 

You cannot persuade ’em, 
Till promise you have made ’em ; 
And after they’ve got it, 
They tell you—add rot it, 

Their character’s blasted, they’re ruin’d, undone ; 
Then to be sure, sir, 
There is but one cure, sir, 

And all their discourse is on marniage. (Exit, ue 


SCENE II.—A Greenhouse. 
Enter Younca Meapows, t. 


Young M. I am glad 1 had the precaution to oring this 
suit of clothes in my bundle, though | hardly know myself in 
them again. However, my gardener’s jacket goes on no 
more.—I wonder this girl does not come.—[ Looking at his 
watch.| Perhaps she won’t come.—Why, then I'll go into 
the village, take a post-chaise, and depart without further 
ceremony. 


AIR.—Younc MeEapows. 


How much superior beauty awes, 
The coldest bosoms find ; 

But with resistless force it draws, 
To sense and sweetness join’d. 


he casket, where, to outward show, 
The workman’s art is seen, 

Is doubly valu’d when we know 
It holds a gern within. 


Hark! she comes. 
Enter Sie Witttam Meapnows and Hawrnorny, r. 


Young M. (1.) Confusion! my father! What can this 
mean ? . 

Sir W. (r.) Tom, are not you a sad boy, Tom, to bring 
me a hundred and forty miles here?—-May I never do an ill 
turn, but you deserve to have your head broke; and I have a 
good mind, partly—-What, sirrah, don’t you think it worth 
your while to speak to me? 


Young. M. (r.) Forgive me, sir; I own I have been ina 
ault. 
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Sir W. (n.c.) In a fault! to run away from me because 
I was going to do you good—May I never do an ill turn, 
Mr. Hawthorn, if I did not pick out as fine a girl for him, 
partly, as any in England! and the rascal run away from me, 
and came here and turn’d gardener. And pray what do you 
propose to yourself, ‘Tom? I know you were always fond of 
botany, as they call it; did you intend to keep the trade 
going, and advertise fruit-trees and flower-shrubs, to be had at 
Meadows’ nursery ? 

Haw. (c.) No, Sir William, I apprehend the young gen- 
tlemen designed to lay by the profession ; for he has quitted 
the habit already. 

Young M. (c.) I am so astonished to see you here, sir, 
that 1 don’t know what to say: but I assure you, if you had 
not come, I should have returned home directly. Pray, sir, 
how did you find me out? ; 

Sir W. (x.c.) No matter, Tom, no matter: it was 
partly by accident as a body may say; but what does that 
signify ’—tell me, boy, how stands your stomach towards 
matrimony ; do you think you could digest a wife now ? 

Young M. (nr. c.) Pray, sir, don’t mention it: 1 shall 
always behave myself as a dutiful son ought: 1 will never 
marry without your consent, and I hope you won’t force me 
to do it against my own. 

Sir W. Is not this mighty provoking, master Hawthorn ? 
Why, sirrah, did you ever see the lady I designed for you? 

Young M. Sir, 1 don’t doubt the lady’s merit ; but, at pre- 
sent I am not disposed— 

Haw. Nay but, young gentlemen, fair and softly; you 
should pay some respect to your father in this matter. 

Sir W. Respect, master Hawthorn! I tell you he shall 
marry her, or 1’ll disinherit him! there’s once. Look you, 
Tom, not to make any more words of the matter, I have 
brought the lady here with me, and I’ll see you contracted be- 
fore we part; or you shall delve and plant cucumbers as long 
as you live. 

Young M. Have you brought the lady here, sir? I am 
sorry for it. 

Sir W. Why sorry? What, then, you won’t marry her? 
We'll see that! Pray, master Hawthorn, conduct the fair one 
in. [Fait Hawrnorn, Rr. ]—Ay, sir, you may fret and dance 
about, trot at the rate of fifteen miles an hour, if you please ; 
but, marry whip me, I am resolved. 
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Enter Hawtnorn and Rosetta, 


Haw. (u.) Here is the lady, Sir William. 

Sir W. (n.) Come in, madam; but turn your face from 
him—he would not marry you because he had vot seen you ; 
but I'll let him know my choice shall be his, and he shall 
consent to marry you before he sees you, or not an acre of 
estate—Pray, sir, walk this way. 

Young M. (1.) Sir, I cannot help thinking your conduct a 
little extraordinary ; but since you urge me so closely, I must 
tell you my affections are engaged. 

Sir W. How, Tom, how? And pray, sir, who are your 
affections engaged to? Let me know that. 

Young M. Yo a person,’sir, whose rank and fortune may 
be no recommendation to her, but whose charms and accom- 
plishments entitle her to a monarch. I am sorry, sir, it's im- 
possible for me to comply with your commands, and I| hope 
you will not be offended if I quit your presence. | 

Sir W. Not I, not in the least: go about your business. 

Young M. Sur, I obey. 

Haw. Now, Madan, is the time. 

[Roserra advances. Younc Meapows turns round 
and sees her. 


AIR.—Roserra. 


When we see a lover languish, 
And his truth and honour prove, 
Ah! how sweet to heal his anguish, 
And repay him love for love. 


Sir, W. (c.) Well, Tom, will you go away from me sow ? 

Haw. (x.) Perhaps, Sir William, your son does not lke 
the lady; and, if so, pray don’t put a force upon his incli- 
nation. 

Young M. (c.) You need not have taken this method, sir, 
to let me see you are acquainted with my folly, whatever my 
inclinations are. 

Sir W. (1.c.) Well but, Tom, suppose I give my consent 
to your marrying this young woman. 

Young M. Your consent, sir? 

Sir W. May I never do an ill turn, Tom, if it is not truth ! 
this is my friend’s daughter. | 

Young M. Sir! | 

Ros. (c.) Even so; ’tis very true, indeed. In short, you 
have not been a more whimsical gentleman, than I have a 
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gentlewoman ; but you see we are designed for one another, 
tis plain. Pe: 

Veins M. I know not, madam, what I éither heator see ; 
a thousand things are crowding on my imagination, while, 
like one just awakened from a dream, I doubt which is reality, 
which delusion. 

Sir W. Well, then, Tom, come into the air a bit, and re- 
cover yourself. 

Young M. (t.) Nay, dear sir, have a little patience ; do 
you give her to me? 

Sir W. Give her to you! ay, that I do, and my blessing 
into the bargain. 

Young M. Then, sir, I am the happiest man in the world. 
I inquire no further ; here | fix the utmost limits of my hopes 
and happiness. 


DUET.—Younc Meapows and Roserra. 


Young M. All 1 wish in her obtaining, 
Fortune can no more impart ; 

Ros. Let my eyes, my thoughts explaining, 
Speak the feelings of my heart. 

Young M. Joy and pleasure never ceasing, 

Ros. Love with length of years increasing. 

Together. ‘Thus my heart and hand surrender, 
Here my faith and truth I plight ; 

Constant still and kind and tender, 

May our flames burn ever bright. 


Haw. Give you joy, sir; and you, fair lady.—And, under 
favour, 1’1l salute you too, if there’s no fear of jealousy. 

Young M. And may I believe this? Pr’ythee tell me, 
dear Rosetta ! 

Ros. Step into the house, and I’ll tell you every thing; I 
must entreat the good offices of Sir William and Mr. Haw- 
thorn immediately: for I am in the utmost uneasiness about 
my poor friend, Lucinda. 

aw. Why, what’s the matter? 

Ros. I don’t know; but I have reason to fear I left her 
Just now in very disagreeable circumstances ; however, I hope 
: there’s any mischief fallen out between her father and her 
over—. 

Haw. The music-master! I thought so. 

Sir TV What, is there a lover in the case? May I never 
do an ill turn, but 1 am glad, so I am; for we'll make a 
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double wedding ; and by way of celebrating it, take a trip to 
London, to show the brides some of the pleasures of the town. 
Come, children, go before us. [Exeunt Younc Meapows 
und Roserra, t.] And, Master Hawthorn, you shall be of 
the party. 

Haw. Thank you, Sir William; I'll go into the house 
with you, and to church to see the young folks married ; but 
as to London, I beg to be excused. 


AIR.—Hawrnorn. 


If ever I’m catch’d in those regions of smoke, 
That seat of confusion and noise, 

May 1 ne’er know the sweets of a slumber unbroke, 
Nor the pleasure the country enjoys. 


Nay, more, let them take me, to punish my sin, 
Where, gaping, the cocknies may fleece ; 
Clap me up with their monsters, cry, masters walk in, 
And shew me for two-pence a-piece. 
[ Exeunt, i. 


SCENE II].—Justice Woodcock’s Hall. 


Enter Justice Woopcockx, Mrs. Desoran Wooncock, 
Lucinpa, Eustace, and Honeg, 1. 


Mrs. D. (c.) Why, brother, do you think I can’t hear, or 
see, or make use of my senses? J tell you, I left that fellow 
locked up in her closet ; and, while 1 have been with you, 
they have broke open the door, and got him out again. 

Jus. W. (c ) Well, you hear what they say. 

Mrs. D. 1 care not what they say; it’s you encourage 
them in their impudence.—Harkye, hussy, will you face me 
down that I did nor lock the fellow up ? 

Luc. (n. ¢.) Really, aunt, I don’t know what you mean ; 
when you talk intelligibly, 1’ll answer you. 

Eus. (n.c.) Seriously, madam, this is carrying the jest a 
little too far. 

Mrs. D. (1, c.) What, then, I did not catch you together 
in her chamber, nor overhear your design of going off to-night, 
nor find the bundles packed up— : 

Eust. Ha, ha, ha! 

Luc. Why, aunt, you rave. 

Mrs D. Brother, as I am a Chnistian woman— 

Jus. W. Whew !—A Christian! no, no, she’s an old 
maid. 
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Mrs. D. And you will give him your estate too, will you? 

Jus. W. Yes,.1 will. 

Mrs. D. Why, I’m sure he’s a vagabond. 

: ae W. 1 like him the better; I would have him a vaga- 
ond. 

Mrs. D. Brother, brother ! 

Haw. Come, come, madam, all’s very well; and I see my 
neighbour is what I always thought him, a man of sense and 
prudence. 

Sir W. May I never do an ill turn, but I say so too. 

Jus. W. Here, young fellow, take my daughter, and bless 
you both together ; but hark you, no money till I die. Sister 
Deborah, you're a fool. 

Mrs. D. Ah, brother, brother, you’re a silly old man. 

Exit, v. 

Haw. Adds me, sir, here are some of your neighbours 
come to visit you, and I suppose to make up the company of 
your statute ball; yonder’s music too, I see ; shall we enjoy 
ourselves ? 


Enter Villagers, &c. from different sides. 


If so, give me your hand. 
Jus. W. Why, here’s my hand, and we will enjoy ourselves. 
Heaven bless you both, children, I say— 


FINALE. 


Hence with cares, complaints, and frowning, 
Welcome jollity and joy ; 
Every grief in pleasure drowning, 
Mirth this happy night employ : 
Let’s to friendship do our duty, 
Laugh and sing some good old strain ; 
Drink a health to love and beauty— 
May they long in triumph reign. 


4. Cumberland, Cumberland-place, Camden New ‘Town. 
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REMARKS. 


Jane Dhore, 


A TRAGEDY professedly written in the style of Shakspeare, may 
well claim a more than ordinary share of attention; and its author 
must have been aware of the claim, for he was a learned and inge- 
pious commentator of that immortal poet. To the memory of Rowe 
literary honour is justly due; and, if it becomes our duty as critics 
to point out how entirely he lost sight of the original he would fain 
have copied, let us do justice to that genius, which, while it aspired 
to no higher honour than an émitator, insensibly became an original, 

It has been said that Spenser wrote no language at alé—that his 
phraseology belongs neither to his own nor to tae preceding age ; 
that it is too modern to be ancient, and tov ancient to be modern. 
Shakspeare, who followed hard upon him, hag no barbarous terms, 
and few uncouth ones; bis obscurity consists not in words or con- 
struction, but in temporary allusions and forgotten customs; and 
our language must undergo a total revolution, ere his style can be 

ronounced rude and antiquated. Spenser has been succesfully 
imitated, and has become partially obsolete, while Shakspeare has 
alike defied the hand of time and imitation. Time has only served 
to swell the loud trump of universal praise; and imitation has 
never reached beyond, “ By holy Paul !” “ Beshrew my heart!” 
and “ Good morrow ty’e, Master Lieutenant !” 

The story of Jane Shore is well calculated for the display of tragic 
interest. It is interwoven with a well-known portion of English 
history, and embraces characters and events highly important and 
pathetic. In selecting Aistory for the groundwork of his drama, 

owe has certainly imitated Shakspeare; who rightly judged that 
that which could charm in the rude form of an ancient traditionary 
story or ballad, would prove lastingly attractive, when inspired by 
the genins of poetry. The incidents of this drama are conducted 
and devsloned with considerable skill, and the few capital characters 
are drawn with energy and power. Glo’ster is preserved with his- 
torical truth: he is wily, ferocious, and revengefal; daring in’ his 
designs, and prompt in their execution. The unshaken loyalty and 
ill-starred passion of Hastings—~the jealousy, despair, and madness of 
Alicia, call forth the strongest emotions of pity and terror; while 
the sufferings, the contrition, the deep humiliation of Jane Shore, are 
depicted in such true colours, that Rowe had only to consult his own 
genius, to satisfy the judgment and subdue the heart. The language 
of this tragedy exhibits all the characteristics of the author’s style— 
harmony, sweetness, and florid elegance. It has much pathos, but 
little strength, except in the parting interview between Tine Shore 
aud Alicia, and in the council-scene, where Glo’ster accuses Jane 
Shore of sorcery. How forcibly is the effect of this pretended 
witchcratt conceived and expressed ;— 

“* Behold my arm, thus blasted, dry, and withered, 


Shrunk like a foul abortion, and decay’d, 
Ad 
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Like some antimely product of the season, 
Robb’d of its properties of strength and office. 
This is the sorcery of Edward's wife, 

Who, in conjnoction with that harlot, Shore, 
And other like confed’rate midnight hags, 

By force of potent spells, of bloody characters, 
And conjurations horrible to hear, 

Call fiends and spectres from the yawning deep, 
And set the ministers of hell at work, 

To torture and despoil me of my life.” 


And the following abrupt reply to Lord Hastings is admirably ch 
racteristic of this cunning and implacable tyrant ;— 


“ Lord Hastings, I arrest thee of high-treason— 
Seize him, and bear hin instantly away,— 
He sha’nt live au hour, By holy Paul, 

I will not dine before his head be brought me: 
Ratcliff, stay you, and see that it be done.— 
The rest that love me, rise, and follow me.” 


The rhyming couplets that conclude each act, however musically 
they fall upon the ear, are out of place in tragedy— 


“ Grief unaffected suits but ill with art, 
Or flowing numbers with a bleeding heart.” 


Kemble’s Glo’ster was wonderfully fine. His start, when he bared 
his withered arm, his rapid utterance half choaked with rage, and 
his far-beaming eye glaring beneath a profusion of raven-black hair, 
fully realized the terror of the scene. The noble burst of Siddons, 
when, as Jane Shore, she invokes the blessings of Providence on 
Hastings for his fidelity to King Edward’s children, was such as 
none but herself could reach; and her dying exclamation to her 
husband— 

“ Forgive me !—but forgive me |” 


was the last effort of a penitent and broken heart. 
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STAGE DIRECTIONS. 


"lhe Conductors of this Work print no Plays but those which they have 
heen acted. ‘The Stage Directions are given from personal observation, 
during the most recent performances. 


EXITS AND ENTRANCES. 


R. means Right; L. Left; R.D. Right Door; L.D. Left Door, 
C.D. F. or M.D. Centre Door in the Flat; R.D. EF. Right Door in the 
Flat; L. D. ¥. Left Door in the Flat, or the Scene running across the 
back of the Stage ; R.S. E. Right Second Entrance ; R.U. E. Reght Upper 
Entrance; L.S. E. Left Second Entrance: L. U. E. Lefe Upper Entrance, 


RELATIVE POSITIONS, 


R. means Right; L, Left; C, Centre; R.C. Riyhe of Contre 
LC, Left of Centre. | 


R, RC, C. LC. L. 


o® TheReader és supposed to be on the Staye facing the Audience, 


Costume. 


DUKE OF GLO’STER.—Round black hat, black 
plumes, purple and gold mantle, crimson velvet doublet and 
trunks, garter, white hose, white shoes, sword and gauntlets. 

LORD HASTINGS.—Black hat, white plumes, white 
and gold doublet and trunks, white hose, garter, white shoes, 
sword and gauntlets. 

SIR RICHARD RATCLIFFE.—Black hat, white 
plumes, crimson and gold doublet and trunks, a cloak of 
scarlet and silver, buff hose, russet boots, sword and gauntlets. 


SIR WILLIAM CATESBY.—Light blue doublet and 
trunks, buff hose, russet boots, sword and gauntlets. 

BELMOUR.—Fawn coloured doublet and trunks trimmed 
with black, buff hose, russet boots, sword. 

DUMONT (SHORE).—-First Dress.—Slate coloured 
dress and white wig, sword. Seeond Dress.—Black velvet. 

JANE SHORE.— First Dress.—Light blue satin immed 
with white lace. Second Dress——White muslin. 

ALICIA.—First Dress.— White satin trimmed with white 


lace and silver. Second Dress.—Black velvet, and black 
crape veil. 


Cast of Characters, 
As performed at the Theatres Royal Landon. 
Coveut Garden, Drury Laue, 
1824, 1829. 
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JANE SHORE. 


ACT I. 


SCENE I,.—An Apartment in the Tower. 


Enter the Duxe or Guoster, Sir Ricnarp Rarcurre, 
and CaTEsBY, R. 


Glos. (c.) Thus far success attends upon our councils, 
And each event has answered to my wish ; 
The queen and all her upstart race are quell’d ; 
Dorset is banish’d, and her brother Rivers, 
Ere this, lies shorter by the head at Pomfret. 
The nobles have with joint concurrence, nam’d me 
Protector of the realm ; my brother’s children, 
Young Edward and the little York, are lodg’d 
Here, safe within the Tower. How say you, sirs, © 
Does not this business wear a lucky face ? 
The scepter and the golden wreath of royalty 
Seem hung within my reach. 

Sir R. (n. c.) Then take ’em to you, 
And wear them long and worthily : you are 
The last remaining male of princely York ; 
(For Edward’s boys, the state esteems not of ’em,) 
And therefore on your sov’reignty and rule 
The commonweal does her dependance make, 
And leans upon your highness’ able hand 

Cates. (x. c.) And yet to-morrow does the council meet 
To fix a day for Edward’s coronation. 
Who can expound this riddle ? 

Glos. That can I. 
Those lords are each one my approv'd good friends, 
Of special trust and nearness to my bosom : 
And howsoever busy they may seem, 
And diligent to bustle in the state, 
Their zeal goes on no further than we lead, 
And at our bidding stays. 

Cates. Yet there is one, 
And he amongst the foremost in his power 
Of whom I wish your highness were assur’d. 
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For me, Lpaia it is my nature’s fault, 
I own I doubt ot his inclining much. 

Clos. 1 guess the man at whom your Words would point: 
Hastings— 

Cates. The same. 

Glos. He bears me great good will, 

rates. "Tis true, to you, as to the lord protector, 

And Gloster’s duke, he bows with lowly service : 
But were he bid to cry, God save king Richard, 
Then tell me in what terms he would reply.” 
Believe me, I have prov’d the man, and found him : 
I know he bears a most religious reverence 
To his dead master Edward’s royal memory. 
And whither that may lead him, is most plain. 
Yet more—One of that stubborn sort he 1s, 
Who, if they once grow fond of an opinion, 
They call it honour, honesty, and faith, 
And sooner part with life than let it go. 

Glos, And yet this tough, impracticable heart, 
Is govern’d by a dainty-finger’d girl ; 
Such flaws are found in the most worthy natures , 
A laughing, toying, wheedling, whimpering she 
Shall make him amble on a gossip’s message, 
And take the distaff with a hand as patient 
As e’er did Hercules. 

Sir R. The fair Alicia, 
Of noble buth and exquisite of feature, 
H{as held him long a vassal to her beauty. 

Cates. I fear he fails in his allegiance there , 
Or my intelligence is false, or else 
I'he dame has been too lavish of her feast, 
And fed him till he loathes, 

Glos. No more, he comes. 

{Sir Richard and Cateshy retire back and confer. 


Enter Lorn HastinGs, L. 


Has. (v. c.) Health, and the happiness of many days, 
Attend upon your grace. | 
Glos. (c.) My good Lord Chamberlain, 
We’re much beholden to your gentle friendship. 
Has. My lord, I come an humble suitor to you. 
Glos. In right good time. Speak out your pleasure freely. 
Has. I am to move your highness in behalf 
Of Shore’s unhappy wife. 
Glos. Say you, of Shore? 
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Has, Once a bright star, that held her place on high: 

The first and fairest of our English dames, 
While Royal Edward held the sov’reign rule. 
Now sunk in grief and pining with despair, 
Her waning form no longer shall incite 

Envy in woman, or desire in man. 
She never sees the sun, but through her tears, 
And wakes to sigh the live-long night away. 

Glos, Marry! the times are badly chang’d with her, 
From Edward’s days to these. Then all was jollity, 
Feasting and mirth, light wantonness and laughter, 
Piping and playing, minstrelsy and maskin~ - 

Till life fled from us like an idle dream, 

A show of mummery without a meaning. 

My brother, rest and pardon to his soul, 

Is gone to his account ; for this his minion, 
The revel-rout is done—But you were speaking 
Concerning her—I have been told, that you 
Are frequent in your visitation to her. 

Has. No further, my good lord, than friendly pity, 
And tender-hearted charity allow. 

Glos. Go to: I did not mean to chide you for it 
For, sooth to say, I hold it noble in you 
To cherish the distress’d—On with your tale. 

Has. Thus it is, gracious sir, that certain officers, 
Using the warrant of your mighty name, 

With insolence unjust, and lawless power, 
Have seiz’d upon the lands, which late she held 
By grant, from her great master Edward’s bounty. 

Glos. Somewhat of this, but slightly, have I heard ; 
And though some counsellors of forward zeal, 

Some of most ceremonious sanctity, 

And bearded wisdom, often have provok’d 
The hand of justice to fall heavy on her ; 

Yet still, in kind compassion of her weakness, 
And tender memory of Edward’s love, 

I have witheld the merciless stern law 

From doing outrage on her helpless beauty. 

Has. Good heav’n, who renders mercy back fo- mercy, 

With open-handed bounty shall repay you : 
This gentle deed shall fairly be set foremost, 
To screen the wild escapes of lawless passion 

And the long train of frailties flesh is heir to. 

Glos. Thus far, the voice of pity pleaded only : 
Our further and more full extent of grace 
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Is given to your request. Let her attend, 

And to ourself deliver up her griefs. 

She shall be heard with patience, and each;>wrong 

At full redress’d. .But 1 have other news, 

Which much import us both ; for still my fortunes 

Go hand in hand with yours: our common foes, 

The queen’s relations, our new-fangled gentry, 

Have fall’n their haughty crests—that for your privacy. 
[Exeunt Gloster und Hastings, R. 


SCENE I].—An Apartment in Jane Shore’s House. 
Enter Betmour and Dumont, ». 


Bel. (c.) How she has lived you have heard my tale 
already ; 
The rest your own attendance in her family, 
Where I have found the means this day to place you, 
And nearer observation, best will tell you. 
See, with what sad and sober cheer she comes. 


Enter Jans Suorg, nr. Dumont retires up 


Sure, or I read her visage much amiss, 

Or grief besets her hard. Save you, fair lady, 

The blessings of the cheerful morn be on you, 

And greet your beauty with its opening sweets. 

Jane S, (R. c.) My gentle nejghbour ! your good wishes still 
Pursue my hapless fortunes ; ah! good Belmour ! 
How few, like thee, inquire the wretched out, 

And court the offices of soft humanity. 
Like thee reserve their raiment for the naked, 
Reach out their bread to feed the crying orphan, 
Or mix their pitying tears with those that weep. 
Thy praise deserves a better tongue than mine, 
To speak and bless thy name. Is this the gentleman 
Whose friendly service you commended to me? 
Bel, Madan, it is! 
Jane S. [ Aside.] A venerable aspect ! 
Age sits with decent grace upon his visage, 
And worthily becomes his silver locks ; 
He wears the marks of many years well spent, 
Of virtue, truth well try’d and wise experience ; 
A friend like this would suit my sorrows well. 
[Crosses to Dumont. 
Fortune, I fear me, sir, has meant you ill, 
Who pays your merit with that scanty pittance, 
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Which my ape hand and humble roof can give. 
But to supply those golden vantages, 
Which elsewhere you might find, expect to raeet 
A just regard and value for your worth, 
The welcome of a friend, and the free partnership 
Of all that little good the world allows me, 
Dum. You over-rate me much ; and all my answer 
Must be my future truth; let that speak for me. 
And make up my deserving. 
Jane S. Are you of England? 
Dum. No, gracious lady, Flanders claims my birth : 
At Antwerp has my constant biding been, 
Where sometimes I have known more plenteous days 
Than these which now my failing age affords, 
Jane S. Alas! at Antwerp! O forgive my tears! [ Weeping. 
They fall for my offences—and must fall 
Long, long ere they shall wash my stains away. 
You knew perpaps—O grief! O shame !—my husband. 
Dum. 1 knew him well—but stay this flood of anguish. 
The senseless grave feels not your pious sorrows ; 
Three years and more are past, since I was bid, 
With many of our common friends, to wait him 
To his last peaceful mansion. I attended, 
Sprinkled his clay-cold corse with holy drups, 
According to our church’s rev’rend rite, 
And saw him laid in hallow’d ground, to rest. 
Jane S, Oh, that my soul had known no joy !.1 him ! 
That I had liv’d within his guiltless arms, 
And dying slept in innocence beside him! 
But now his honest dust abhors the fellowship, 
And scorns to mix with mine. 


Enter a SERVANT, L. 
Ser. (1) The lady Alicia 
Attends your leisure. 
Jane S. Say I wish to see her. [ Eait Servant, i. 
Please, gentle sir, one moment to retire, 
I'll wait you on the instant, and inform you 
Of each unhappy circumstance, in which 
Your friendly aid and counsel much may stead me. 
[Exeunt Belmour and Dumont, r. 


Enter Antcta, t. 


Alic. (n.c.) Still my fair friend, stili shall I find you thas? 
Still shall these sighs heave after one another, 
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These trickling drops chase one another still, 
As if the posting messengers of grief 
Could overtake the hours fled far away, 
And make old time come back ? 

Jane S. (n. cc.) No, my Alicia, 
Heaven and his saints be witness to my thoughts, 
There is no hour of all my life o’er past, 
That I could wish should take its tnrn again. 

Alic. (c.) And yet some of those days my fnend has known, 
Some of those years might pass for golden ones, 
At least if womankind can judge of happiness. 
What could we wish, we who delight in empire, 
Whose beauty 1s our sov’reign good, and gives us, 
Our reasons to rebel, and pow’r to reign, 
What could we more than to behold a monarch, 
Lovely, renown’d, a conquerer, and young, 
Bound in our chains, and sighing at our feet? 

Jane S. ’Tis true, the royal Edward was a wonder, 
The goodly pride of all our English youth ; 
He was the very joy of all that saw him. 
Form’d to delight, to love and to persuade. 
But what had | to do with kings and courts? 
My humble lot had cast me far beneath him ; 
And that he was the first of all mankind, 
The bravest, and most lovely was my curse. 

Alic. Sure something more than fortune join’d your toves : 
Nor could his greatness, and his gracious form, 
Be elsewhere match’d so well, as to the sweetness 
And beauty of my friend. 

Jane S. Name him no more : 
He was the bane and ruin of my peace. 
This anguish, and these tears, these are the legacies 
His fatal love has left me. Thou wilt see me, 
Believe me, my Alicia, thou wilt see me, 
Ere yet a few short days pass o’er my head, 
Abandon’d to the very utmost wretchedness. 
The hand of pow’r has seiz’d almost the whole 
Of what was left for needy life’s support ; | 
Shortly thou wilt behold me poor, and kneeling 
Before thy charitable door for bread. 

Alic. [Tahes her hand.] Joy of my life, my dearest Shore, 

forbear 

To wound my heart with thy foreboding sorrows : 
Raise thy sad soul to better hopes than these, 
Lift up thy eyes, and let them shine once more, 
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Bright as the morning sun above the mist. 
Exert thy charms, seek out the stern protector, 
And sooth his savage temper with thy beauty , 
Spite of his deadly, unrelenting nature, 

He shall be mov’d to pity, and redress thee. 

Jane S. My form, alas! has long forgot to please 
The scene of beauty and delight is ahace'd ; 

No roses bloom upon my fading cheek, 

Nor laughing graces wanton in my eyes ; 
But haggard grief, lean-looking, sallow care, 
And pining discontent, a rueful train, 

Dwell on my brow, all hideous and forlorn ; 
One only shadow of a hope is left me ; 

The noble-minded Hastings, of his goodness, 
Has kindly underta’en to be my advocate, 
And move my humble suit to angry Gloster. 

Alic. Does Hastings undertake to plead your cause 
But wherefore should he not? Hastings has eyes ; 
The gentle lord has a right tender heart, 

Melting and easy, yielding to impression, 
And catching the soft flame from each new beauty ; 
But yours shall charm him long. 

Jane S. [Turning, r.] Away, you flatterer ! 
Nor charge his gen’rous meaning with a weakness, 
Which his great soul and virtue must disdain. 

Too much of love thy hapless friend has prov’d, 
Too many giddy, foolish hours are gone, 
And in fantastic measures danc’d away : 
May the remaining few know only friendship, 
So thou, my dearest, truest, best Alicia, 
Vouchsafe to lodge me in thy gentle heart, 
A partner there ; I will give up mankind, 
Forget the transports of increasing passion, 
And all the pangs we feel for its decay. 
Alic. Live! live and reign for ever in my bosom : 
[ Embracing. 
Safe and unrivall'd there possess thy own ; 
And you, the brightest of the stars above, [ Kneels. 
Ye saints that once were women here below, 
Be witness of the truth, the holy friendship, 
Which here to this my other self 1 vow. 
If 1 do not hold her nearer to my soul, 
Than every other joy the world can give, 
Let poverty, deformity and shame, 
Distraction, and despair seize me on earth, 
B 2 
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Let not my faithless ghost have peace hereafter, 
Nor taste the bliss of your celestial fellowship. [ Rises. 
Jane S, Yes, thou art true, and only thou art true ; 
Therefore these jewels, once the lavish bounty 
Of royal Edward’s love, I trust to thee; [Gives a cesket. 
Receive this, all that I can call my own, 
And let it rest unknown, and safe with thee : 
That if the state’s injustice should oppress me, 
Strip me of all, and turn me out a wanderer, 
My wretchedness may find relief from thee, 
And shelter from the storm. 
Alic. My all is thine ; 
One common hazard shall attend us both, 
And both be fortunate, or both be wretched. 
But let thy fearful doubting heart be still ; 
The saints and angels have thee in their charge, 
And all things shall be well. Think not, the good, 
The gentle deeds of mercy thou hast done, 
Shall die forgotten all ; the poor, the pris’ner, 
The fatherless, the friendless, and the widow, 
Who daily own the bounty of thy hand, 
Shall cry to heaven, and pull a blessing on thee. 
Ev’n man, the merciless insulter man, 
Man, who rejoices in our sex’s weakness, 
Shall pity thee, and with unwonted goodness, 
Forget thy failings, and record thy praise. 
Jane S. (1. c.) Why should I think that man will do for 


me, 
What yet he never did for wretches like me? 
Mark by what partial justice we are judg’d ; 
Such is the faie unhappy women find, 
And such the curse entail’d upon our kind, 
That man, the lawless libertine, may rove, 
Free and unquestion’d through the wilds of love , 
While woman, sense and nature’s easy fool, 
If poor, weak woman swerve from virtue’s rule— 
If strongly charm’d, she leave the thorny way, 
And in the softer paths of pleasure stray, 
Ruin ensues, reproach and endless shame, , 
And one false step entirely damns her fame ; (R.) 
In vain with tears the loss she may eeplor’s 
In vain look back on what she was before : 
She sets, like stars that fall, to rise no more. [ Eveunt, x. 


END OF ACT ft. 
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ACT II. 


SCENE I.—An Apnrtment in Jane Shore’s House. 


Enter Autcia, &. 


Alic. (r.) The drowsy night grows on the world, and 
now 
The busy craftsmen and the o’er-labour’d hind 
Forget the travail of the day in sleep : 
Care only wakes, and moping pensiveness ; 
With meagre discontented looks they sit, 
And watch the wasting of the midnight taper. 
Such vigils must I keep, so wakes my soul, 
Restless and self-tormented! , false Hastinys ! 
Thou hast destroy’d my peace. (Knocking without, 1. 
What noise is that ? | 
What visitor is this, who with bold freedom, 
Breaks in upon the peaceful night and rest, 
With such a rude approach ? 


Enter a SERVANT, L. 


Ser. (t.) One from the court. 
Lord Hasting (as I think), demands my lady. 
[ Crosses, and exit, R, 
Alic. (c.) Hastings! Be still, my heart, and try to meet 
him, 
With his own arts! with falsehood-—But he comes. 
[ Hastings, heard without speaking to a Servant, v. 


Enter Lorp HastinGs, ut. 


Has. Dismiss my train, and wait alone without. 
Alicia here ! Unfortunate encounter. 
But be it as it may. 

Alic. (c.) When humbly, thus, 
The great descend to visit the afflicted, 
When thus unmindful of their rest, they come 
‘To sooth the sorrows of the midnight mourner, 
Comfort comes with them ; like the golden sun, 
Dispels the sullen shades with her sweet influence, 
And cheers the malancholy house of care. 

Hus. (1. c.) "Tis true I would not over-rate a courtesy, 
Nor Ict the coldness of delay hang on it, 
To nip and blast its favour - a frost ; 

B« 
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But rather chose, at this late hour, to come, 
lhat your fair friend may know I have prevail’d ; 
The lord protector has receiv’d her suit, 
And means to show her grace. 
Alic. My friend! my lord. 
Has. Yes, lady, yours ; none has a right more ample 
To task my pow’r than you. 
‘Alice. I want the words, 
To pay you back a compliment so courtly ; 
But my heart guesses at the friendly meaning, 
And wou’dn’t die your debtor. 
Has. ’Tis well, madam. 
But I would see your friend. 
Alic. O, thou false lord ! 
I would be mistress of my heaving heart, 
Stifle this msing rage, and learn from thee 
To dress my face in easy, dull indiff’rence ; 
But ’twou’dn’t be ; my wrongs will tear their way, 
And rush at once upon thee. 
Has. Are you wise? 
Have you the use of reason? Do you wake? 
What means this raving, this transporting passion ? 
Alic. O, thou cool traitor! thou insulting tyrant ! 
Dost thou behold my poor distracted heart, 
Thus rent with agonizing love and rage, 
And ask me what it means? Art thou not false ? 
Am I not scorn’d, forsaken, and abandon’d ; 
Left, like a common wretch, to shame and infamy ; 
Giv'n up to be the sport of villians’ tongues, 
Of laughing parasites, and lewd buftoons ? 
And all because my soul has doated on thee 
With love, with truth, and tenderness unutterable ? 
Has. (c.) Are these the proofs of tenderness and love ? 
These endless quarrels, discontents, and jealousies, 
These never-ceasing wailings and complainings, 
These furious starts, these whirlwinds of the soul, 
Which every other moment rise to madness? 
Alic. (1. c.) What proof, alas! have I not giv’n of love ? 
What have I not abandon’d to thy arms ? 
Have | not set at nought my noble birth, 
A spotless fame, and an unblemish’d race, 
The peace of innocence, and pride of virtue ? 
My prodigality has given thee all ; 
And now I’ve nothing left me to bestow, 
You hate the wretched bankrupt you have made. 
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Hus. Why am I thus pursu’d from place tu place, 
Kept in the view, and cross’d at every turn ? 

In vain I fly, and, like a hunted deer, 

Scud o’er the lawns, and hasten to the covert : 
E’er I can reach my safety, you o’ertake me 
With the swift malice of some keen reproach, 
And drive the winged shaft deep in my heart. 

Alic. Hither you fly, and here you seek repose ; 
Spite of the poor deceit, your arts are known, 

Your pious, charitable, midnight visits, [Crosses to his r. 

Has. If you are wise, and prize your peace of mind, 
Yet take the friendly counsel of my love ; 

Believe me true, nor listen to your jealousy. 
Let not that devil, which undoes your sex, 
That cursed curiosity seduce you, 

To hunt for needless secrets, which, neglected, 
Shall never hurt your quiet ; but once known, 
Shall sit en your heart, pinch it with pain, 
And banish the sweet sleep for ever from you. 
Go to—be yet advis’d— 

Alic. \ost thou in scorn , 

Preach patience to my rage, and bid me tamely 
Sit like a poor, contented idiot down, 
Nor dare to think thou’st wrong’d me? Ruin seize thee, 
And swift perdition overtake thy treachery. 
Have 1 the least remaining cause to doubt ? 
Hast thou endeavoured once *o hide thy falsehood ? 
To hide it might have spoke some little tenderness, 
And shown thee half unwilling to undo me: 
But thou disdains’t the weakness of humanity. 
Thy words, and all thy actions, have confess'd it ; 
Ev'n now thy eyes avow it, now they speak, 
And insolently own the glorious villainy. 
Has. (1. c.) Well then, 1 own my heart has broke your 
chains. 
Patient I bore the painful bondage long, 
At length my gen’rous love disdains your tyranny ; 
The bitterness and stings of taunting jealousy, 
Vexatious days, and jarring, joyless nights, 
Have driv’n him forth to seek some safer shelter, 
Where he may rest his weary wings in peace. 

Alic. You triumph! do! and with gigantic pies 
Defy impending vengeance. Heav’n shall wink ; 
No more his arm shal} roll the dreadful thunder, 
Nor send his lightnings forth : no more his justice 
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Shall visit the pursuming sons of men, 

But perjury, like thine, shall dwell in safety. 
Has. Whate'’er my fate decrees for me hereafter, 

Be present to me now, my better angel ! 

Preserve me from the storm that threatens now, 

And if 1 have beyond atonement sinn’d, 

Let any other kind of plague o’ertake me, 

So I escape the fury of that tongue. : 
Alic. Yhy prayer is heard—I go—[Crosses to 1..]—but 

know, proud lord, 

Howe’er thou scorn’st the weakness of my sex, 

This feeble hand may find the means to reach thee, 

Howe’er sublime in pow’r and greatness plac’d, 

With royal favour guarded round and graced ; 

On eagle's wings my rage shall urge her flight, 

And nur! thee headlong from thy topmast height ; 

Then, like thy fate, superior will 1 sit, 

And view thee fall’n and grov’ling at my feet ; 

See thy last breath with indignation po, 


And tread thee sinking to the shades below. [ wit, &. 
Has. (c.) How fierce a fiend is passion! With what 
wildness, 


With tyranny untam’d it reigns in woman ! 
Unhappy sex! whose easy, yielding temper 

Gives way to ev'ry appetite alike : 

And love in their weak bosom is a rage 

As terrible as hate, and as destructive. 

Lut soft ye now—for here comes one, disclaims 
Strife and her wrangling train ; of equal elements, 
Without one jarring atom was she form’d, 

And gentleness and joy make up her being. 


Enter Janz Suone, k&. 


Forgive me, fair one, if oficious fnendship 
Intrudes on your repose, and comes thus late 
To greet you with the tidings of success. 
The princely Goster has vouchsaf'd your hearing, 
To-morrow he expects you at the court ; 
There plead your cause, with never-failing beauty, 
Speak all your griefs and find a full redress. 
Jane S. (r. c.) Thus bumbly let your lowly servant 
bend. [ Kneels. 
Thus Jet me bow my grateful knee to earth, 
And bless your noble nature for this goodness, 
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Has. (nr. c.) Rise, gentle dame, you wrong my meaning 

much, [Raises her. 

Think me not guilty of a thought so vain, 
To sell my courtesy for thanks like these. 

Jane S. ’Tis true, your bounty is beyond my speaking ; 
But though my mouth be dumb, my heait shall thank you ; 
And when it melts before the throne of mercy, 

Mourning and bleeding for my past offences, 

My fervent soul shall breathe one pray’r for you, 
That heav’n will pay you back, when most you need, 
The grace and goodness you have shown to me. 

Has. Vf there be aught of merit in my service, 
Impute it there, where most ’tis due—to love ; 

Be kind, my gentle mistress, to my wishes, 
And satisfy my panting heart with beauty. 

Jane S. Alas! my lord— 

Has. Why bend thy eyes to earth ? 

Wherefore these looks of heaviness and sorrow ? 
Why breathes that sigh, my love! And whereiore falls 
This trickling show’r of tears, to stain thy sweetness ? 

Jane S. Tf pity dwells within your noble breast 
(As sure it does), oh, speak not to me thus. 

Has. Can 1 behold thee, and not speak of love? 

Ev’n now, thus sadly as thou stand’st before me, 
Thus desolate, dejected, and forlorn, 

Thy softness steals upon my yielding senses, 

Till my soul faints, and sickens with desire ; 
How canst thou give this motion to my heart, 
And bid my tongue be still ? 

Jane S. Cast round your eyes 

Upon the high-born beauties of the court ; 
Behold, like opening roses, where they bloom, 
Sweet to the sense, unsully’d all, and spotless ; 
There choose some worthy partner of your heart, 
To fill your arms and bless your virtuous bed ; 

Nor turn your eyes this way. 

Has. What means this peevish, this fantastic change ¢ 
Where is thy wonted pleasantness of face, 

Thy wonted graces, and thy dimpled smiles ? 
Where hast thou lost thy wit and sportive mirth ? 
That cheerful heart, which us’d to dance for ever, 
And cast a day of gladness all around thee ? 
Jane S. Yes, I will own I merit the reproach ; 
And for those foolish days of wanton pride, 
My soul is justly humbled to the dust : he 
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All tongues, like yours, are licens’d to upbraid me, 
Still to repeat my guilt, to urge my infamy, 
And treat me like that abject thing I have been. 
Has. No more of this dull stuff. ’Tis time enough 
To whine and mortify thyself with penance, 
The present moment claims more gen’rous use ; 
Thy beauty, night and solitude reproach me, 
For having talk’d thus long :—come, let me press thee. 
[ Luys hold on her 
Jane S. Forbear, my lord !—here let me rather die, 
{ Kneeds 
And end my sorrows and my shame for ever. 
Has. Away with this perverseness :—’tis too much. 
Nay, if you strive—’tis monstrous affectation ! 
ane S. [Striving.] Retire! I beg you leave me— 
Has. Thus to coy it !— 
With one who knows you too.— 
Jane S. For mercy’s sake— 
Has. Ungrateful woman! Is it thus you pay 
My services ?— 
Jane S. Abandon me to ruin— 
Rather than urge me— 
Has. [Pulling her.] This way to your chamber , 
There if you struggle— 
Jane S. Help, O gracious heaven ‘ 
Help! Save me! Help! [Shrieks and rushes out, R. 


Enter Dumont, un. 


Dum. (x.) My lord! for honour’s sake— 
Has. (c.) Wah! What art thou ?—Be gone! 
Dum. (x. c.) My duty calls me 
To my attendance on my mistress here. 
Has. Avaunt! base groom :— 
At distance wait and know thy office better. 
Dum. No, my lord— 
The common ties of manhood call me now, 
And bid me thus stand up the defence 
Of an oppress’d, unhappy, helpless woman. 
Has. And dost thou know me, slave? 
Dum. Yes, thou proud lord! 
I know thee well ; know thee with each advantage 
Which wealth, or pow’r, or noble birth can give thee. 
I know thee too for one who stains those honours, 
And blots a long illustrious line of ancestry, 
By poorly daring thus to wrong a woman. 
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Has. ’Tis wondrous well; I see, my saint-like dame, 
You stand provided of your braves and ruffians, 
To man your cause, and bluster in your brothel. 
Dum. Take back the foul reproach, unmanner‘d railer ' 
Nor urge my rage too far, lest thou shouldst find 
I have as daring spirits in my blood 
As thou or any of thy race eer boasted ; 
And though no gaudy titles grac'd my birth, 
Yet heav’n that made me honest, made me more 
Than ever king did, when he made a lord. 
Has. Insolent villain! henceforth let this teach thee 
[ Draws and strikes him. 
The distance ’twixt a peasant and a prince. 
Dum. Nay then, my lord, (Deawa) learn you by this, how 
well 
An arm resolv’d can guard its master’s life. 
[ They fight—Dumont disarms him. 
Has. Confusion! baffled by a base-born hind ! 
Dum. Now, haughty sir, where is our difference now ? 
Your life is in my hand, and did not honour, 
The gentleness of blood, and inborn virtue 
(Howe’er unworthy I may seem to you), 
Plead in my bosom, I should take the forfeit. 
But wear your sword again ; and know, a lord 
aia against a man, is but a man. 
Jas. Curse on my failing hand! your better fortune 
Has giv’n you vantage o’er me ; but perhaps 
Your triumph may be bought with dear repentance. [ ait, v. 


Re-enter Jane Snore, r. 


Jane S. (n.) Alas? what have youdone? Know ye the 
pow’r, — 
The mightiness that waits upon this lord? 

Dum. (c.) Fear not, my worthiest mistress ; ‘tis a cause 
In which the heaven’s guard’s shall wait you. O pursue. 
Pursue the sacred counsels of your soul, 

Which urge you on to virtue ; 
Assisting angels shall conduct your steps, 
Bring you to bliss, and crown your days with peace. 

Jane S. O that my head were laid, my sad eyes clos’d, 
And my cold corse wound in my shroud to rest ! 

My painful heart will never cease to beat, 
Will never know a moment’s peace till then. 

Dum. Would you be happy, leave this fatal place ; 

Fly ftom the court’s pernicious neighbourhood ; 
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Where innocence is shain’d, and blushing modesty 
Is made the scorner’s jest; where hate, deceit, 
And deadly ruin, wear the masks of beauty, 
And draw deluded fools with shows of pleasure. 
Jane S. Where should I fly, thus helpless and forlorn, 
Of friends, and all the means of life bereft ? 
Dum. Belmour, whose friendly care still wakes to serve you, 
Has found you out a little peaceful refuge, 
Far from the court and the tumultuous city. 
Within an ancient forest’s ample verge, 
There stands a Jonely but a healthful dwelling, 
Built for convenience and the use of life: 
Around it fallows, meads, and pastures fair, 
A little garden, and a limpid brook, 
By nature's own contrivance seem’d dispos’d ; 
No neighbours, but a few poor simple fa 
Honest and true, with a well meaning priest: 
No faction, or domestic fury’s rage, 
Did e’er disturb the quiet of that place, 
When the contending nobles shook the land 
With York and Lancaster's disputed sway. 
Your virtue there may find a sate retreat 
From the insulting pow’rs of wicked greatness. 
Jane S. Can there be so much happiness in store ? 
A cell like that is all my hopes aspire to. 
Haste then, and thither let us take our flight, 
E’er the clouds gather, and the wintry sky 
Descends in storms to intercept our passage. 
Dum. Will you then go? You glad my very soul. 
Banish your fears, cast all your cares on me ; 
Plenty and ease, and peace of mind shall wait you, 
And make your latter days of life most happy. 
O lady! but I must not, cannot tell you, 
How anxious I have been for all your dangers, 
And how my heart rejoices at your safety. 
So when the spring renews the flow’ry field, 
And warns the pregnant nightingale to build, 
She seeks the safest shelter of the wood, 
Where she may trust her little tuneful brood ; 
Where no rude swains her shady cell may know, 
No serpents climb, nor blasting winds may blow ; 
Fond of the chosen place, she views it o’er, 
Sits there, and wanders through the grove no more: 
Warbling she charms it each returning night, 
And loves it with a mother’s dear delight. [ Exewnt, n. 
END OF ACT Il. 
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ACT III. 
SCENE I.—The Court. 


Enter Axrcta, with a Paper, v. 


Alic. (c.) This paper to the great protector’s hand 
With care and secresy must be convey’d : 
His bold ambition now avows its aim, 
To pluck the crown from Edward’s infant brow, 
And fix it on his own. (nr. c.) I know he holds 
My faithless Hastings adverse to his hopes, 
And much devoted to the orphan king. 
On that I build ; this paper meets his doubts, 
And marks my hated rival as the cause 
Of Hastings’ zeal for his dead master’s sons. 
Oh, jealousy! thou bane of pleasing friendship, 
How does thy rancour poison all our softness, 
And turn our gentle nature’s into bitterness! (R.) 
See, where she comes! once my heart’s dearest blessing, 
Now my chang’d eyes are blasted with her beauty, 
Loath that known face, and sicken to behold her. 


Enter Janz Suore, wt. 


Jane S. O, my Alicia! 

Alic. What new grief is this? 
What unforeseen misfortune has surprised thee, 
That racks thy tender heart thus ? 

Jane §. O, Dumont! 

Alic. Say, what of him? 

Jane S. That friendly, honest man, 

Whom Belmour brought of late to my assistance, 

On whose kind care, whose diligence and faith, 

My surest trust was built, this very morn 

Was seiz’d on by the cruel hand of power, 

Fore’d from my house, and borne away to prison. 
Alic. To prison, said you? Can you guess the cause? 
Jane S. Too well, I fear. His bold defence of me 

Has drawn the vengeance of Lord Hastings on him. 
Alic. Lord Hastings! ha! 

Jane S. Some fitter time must tell thee 

The tale of my hard hap. Upon the present 

Hang all my poor, my last remaining hopes. 

Within this paper is my suit contain’d ; 

Here as the princely Gloster passes forth, 
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I wait to give it on my humble knees, 
And move him for redress. 
[Givas the paper to Alicia, who opens and reads it ; 
Jane Shore retires up the Stage. 
Alic. Now for a while, 
To sting my thoughtless rival to the heart ; 
To blast her fatal beauties, and divide her 
For ever from my perjur'd Hastings’ eyes : 
Their fashions are the same, it cannot fail. 
[ Aside. —Pulling out the other Paper.—Flourish, nr. 
Jane S. (Advancing. But see, the great protector comes 
this way. 
Give me the paper, friend. 
Alic. For love and vengeance! 
[ Aside.—Gives her the other Pauper. 


Enter the Dux or Grosrer, Str Ricnarp Ratrciirre, 
Catrsny, Courtiers, and other Attendants, nr. 8. k. 


Jane S. (Kneeling, pr. c.] O, noble Gloster, turn thy 
gracious eye, 

Incline thy pitying ear to my complaint ; 

A poor, undone, forsaken, helpless woman, 

Entreats a little bread for charity, 

To feed her wants, and save her life from perishing. 
Glos. Arise, fair dame, and dry your wat’ry eyes. 

[Ieceives the Paper, and raises he». 

Beshrew me, but ’twere pity of his heart 

That could refuse a boon to such a suitress. 

You’ve got a noble friend to be your advocate : 

A worthy and right gentle lord he is, 

And to his trust most true. (c.) This present now 

Some matters of the state detain our leisure ; 

Those once dispatch’d, we’ll call for you anon, 

And give your griefs redress. Go to :—be comforted. 
Jane S. Good heavens repay your highness for this pity, 

And show’r down blessings on your princely head! 

Come, my Alicia, reach thy friendly arm, 

And help me to support this feeble frame, 

That nodding totters with oppressive woe, 

And sinks beneath its load. [ Exeunt Jane Shore and Alicta, ': 
Glos. Now by my holy-dame ! 

Heavy of heart she seems, and sore afflicted. 

But thus it is when rude calamity 

Lays its strong gripe upon these mincing minions ; 

The dainty gew-gaw form dissolve at once, 
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And shiver at the shock. What says this paper ? 
[Seeming to read. 
Ha! What is this ? Come nearer, Ratclitte! Catesby ! 
[They advance. 
Mark the contents, and then divine the meaning. 
[ Reads,} ‘‘ Wonder not, Princely Gloster, at the nouce 
This paper brings you from a friend unknown ; 
Lord Hastings is inclined to call you master, 
And kneel to Richard as to England’s king ; 
But Shore’s bewitching wife misleads his heart, 
And draws his service to king Kdward’s sons : 
Drive her away, you break the charm that holds him, 
And he, and all his powers, attend on you.”’ 
Sir R. (r.c.) “Tis wonderful ! 
Cates. (L. c.) The means by which it came 
Yet stranger too! 
Glos. You saw it giv’n, but now. 
Sir R. She could not know the purport. 
Glos. No, ’tis plain 
She knows it not, it levels at her life ; 
Should she presume to prate of such high matters, 
The meddling harlot, dear she should abide it. 
Cates. What hand soe’er it comes from, be assur’d, 
It means your highness well —— 
Glos. Upon the instant, 
Lord Hastings will be here ; this morn | mean 
To probe him to the quick ; then if he flinch, 
No more but this—away with him at once, 
He must be mine or nothing.— But he comes ! 
Draw nearer this way, and observe me well. 
[Lhey retire and confer. 


Enter Lorp Hastinos, u. 


Has. (x. c.) This foolish woman hangs about my heart, 
Lingers and wanders in my fancy still ; 
This coyness is put on, ’tis art and cunning, 
And worn to urge desire ;—I must possess her. 
The groom, whe lift his saucy hand against me, 
Ere this, is humbled, and repents his daring. 
Perhaps, ev'n she may profit by th’ example, 
And teach her beauty not to scorn my pow’r. 

Glos. This do, and wait me e’er the council sits. 

[Exeunt Ratcliffe and Catesby, R. U. Be 
My lord, you’re well encounter’d ; here has been 
c2 
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A fair petitioner this morning with us ; 

Believe me, she has won me much to pity her: 

Alas! her gentle nature was not made 

To buffet with adversity. I told her 

How worthily her cause you had befriended ; 

How much for your good sake we meant to do, 

That you had spoke, and all things should be well. 
Has. (c.) Your highness binds me ever to your service. 
Glos. (c.) You know your friendship is most potent with us, 

And shares our power. But of this enough, 

For we have other matters for your ear ; 

The state is out of tune ; distracting fears, 

And jeaious doubts, jar in our public councils ; 

Amidst the wealthy city, murmurs rise, 

Lewd railings, and reproach on those that rule, 

With open scorn of government; hence credit, 

And public trust ’twixt man and man, are broke. 

The golden streams of commerce are withheld, 

Which fed the wants of needy hinds and artizans 

Who therefore curse the great, and threaten rebellion. 
Has. The resty knaves are over-run with ease, 

As plenty ever is the nurse of faction ; 

If in good days, like these, the headstrong herd 

Grow madly wanton and repine, it is 

Because the reins of power are held too slack, 

And reverend authority of late 

Has worn a face of mercy more than justice. 

Glos. Beshrew my heart! but you have well divin’d 

The source of these disorders. Who can wonder 

If riot and misrule o’erturn the realm, 

When the crown sits upon a aby brow! 

Plainly to speak, hence comes the gen’ral cry, 

And sum of all complaint: ’twill ne’er be well 

With England (thus they talk) while children govern. 
Has. ’Tis true, the king is young : but what of that ? 

We feel no want of Edward’s riper years, 

While Gloster’s valour and most princely wisdom 

So well support our infant sov’reign’s place, 

His youth’s support, and guardian to his throne. 

Glos. The council (much I’m bound to thank ’em for’t, ) 

Have plac’d a pageant sceptre in my hand, 

Barren of pow’r, and subject to controul ; 

Scorn’d by my foes, and useless to my friends. 

Oh, worthy lord! were mine the rule indeed, 

I think I should not suffer rank offence 
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At large to lord it in the commonweal , 
Nor would the realm be rent by discord thus, 
‘Thus fear and doubt, betwixt dicputed. titles. 
Has. Of this 1 am to learn ; as not supposing 
A doubt like this ;-— 
Glos, Ay, marry, but there is— 
And that of much concern. Have you not heard 
How, on a late occasion, doctor Shaw 
Has mov’d the people much about the lawfulness 
Of Edward's issue! By right grave authority 
Of learning and religion, plainly proving, 
A bastard scion never should be gratted 
Upon a royal stock ; from thence at full 
Discoursing on my brother’s former contract 
To lady Ehzabeth Lucy, long before 
Eis jolly match with that same buxom widow, 
The queen he left behind him— 
Has. 11 befall 
Such meddling priests, who Rindle up confusion, 
And vex the quiet world with their vain scruples! 
By heav’n tis done in perfect spite to peace. 
Did not the king 
Our royal master, Edward, in concurrence 
With his estates assembled, well determine 
What course the sov'reign rule should take henceforward ? 
When shall the deadly hate of faction cease ? 
When shall our long-divided land have rest, 
If every peevish, moody malcontent, 
Shall set the senseless rabble in an uproar, 
Fright them with dangers, and perplex their brains, 
Each day with some fantastic giddy change ? 
Glos. What if some patriot, for the public good, 
Should vary from your scheme, new-mould the state ? 
Has. Curse on the innovating hand attempts it! 
Remember him, the villain, righteous heaven, 
In thy great day of vengeance ! blast the traitor 
And his pernicious counsels ; who, for wealth, 
For pow’r, the pride of greatness, or revenge, 
Would plunge his native land in civil wars! 
Glos. You go too far, my lord. 
Has. Your highness’ pardon.— 
Have we so soon forgot those days of ruin, 
When York and Lancaster drew forth their battles , 
When, like a matron butcher’d by her sons, 
Our groaning country bled at every vein : 
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When murders, rapes, and massacres prevail’d ; 
When churches, palaces, and cities blaz’d : 
When insolence and barbarism triumph’d, 

And swept away distinction : peasants trod 

Upon the necks of nobles : low were laid 

The reverend crosier and the holy mitre, 

And desolation covered all the land ; 

Who can remember this, and not, like me, 

Here vow to sneath « dagger in his heart, 

Whose damn’d ambition would renew those horrors, 
And set once more that scene of blood before us ! 

Glos. How now ! so hot! 

Has. So brave and so resolv’d. 

Glos. Is then our friendship of so little moment, 
That you could arm your hand against my life? 

Has. 1 hope your highness does not think 1 mean it ; 
No, heav’n forfend that e’er your princely person 
Should come within the scope of my resentment. 

Glos. O, noble Hastings ! nay, I must embrace you ; 

[ Embrace 
By holy Paul, you’re a right honest man ! 
The time is full of danger and distrust, 
And warns us to be wary. Hold me not 
Too apt for jealousy and light surmise, 
If when I meant to lodge you next my heart, 
I put your truth to trial. Keep your loyalty, 
And live your king and country’s best support : 
For me, I ask no more than honour gives, 
To think me yours, and rank me with your friends. 

{ Hawt, n. 

Has. I am not read, 

Nor skill’d and practis’d in the arts of greatness, 

To kindle thus, and give a scope to passion. 

The duke is surely noble ; but he touch’d me 

Ev’n on the tend’rest point ; the master-string 

That makes most harmony or discord to me. 

I own the glorious subject fires my breast. 

And my soul’s darling passion stands confess’d ; 
Beyond or love’s or friendship’s sacred band, 

Beyond myself, I prize my native land : 

On this foundation would I build my fame, 

And emulate the Greek and Roman name ; 

Think England’s peace bought cheaply with my blood, 
And die with pleasure for my country's good. [ Exit, nr. 


END OF ACT Ill. 
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ACT IV 
SCENE 1.—Zhe Patuce. 


Duxs or Guosrer advances from a state chair, c. Rat- 
CLIFFE, R. and CaTEsBy, L. 


Glos. (c.) This was the sum of all: that he would broox 
No alteration in the present state. 
Marry, at last, the testy gentleman 
Was almost mov’d to bid us bold defiance : 
But there I dropp‘d the argument, and changing 
The first design and purport of my speech, 
I prais’d his good affection to young Edward, 
And left him to believe my thoughts like his. 
Proceed we then in this fore-mentioned matter, 
As nothing bound or trusting to his friendship. 

Sir R. lll does it thus befall. I could have wish’d 
This lord had stood with us. 
His name had been of ’vantage to your highness, 
And stood our present purpose much in stead, 

Glos. ‘This wayward and perverse declining from us, 
Has warranted at full the friendly notice, 
Which we this morn receiv'd. I hold it certain, 
This puling, whining harlot rules his reason, 
And prompts his zeal for kdward’s bastard brood. 

Cates. If she have such dominion o’er his heart, 
And turn it at her will, you rule her fate ; 
And should, by inference and apt deduction, 
Be arbiter of his. Is not her bread, 
The very means immediate to her being, 
The bounty of your hand? Why does she live, 
If not to yield obedience to your pleasure, 
To speak, to act, to think as you command ? 

Sir R. Let her instruct her tongue to bear your message ‘ 
Teach every grace to smile in your behalf, 
And her deluded eyes to gloat for you ; 
His ductile reason will be wound about, 
Be led and turn’d again, say and unsay. 
Receive the yoke, and yield exact obedience. 

Glos. Your counsel likes me well, it shall be follow’d, 
She waits without, attending on her suit, 
Go, call her in, and leave us here alone. 

_ [Ezeunt Ratcliffe and Catesby, 1. 

How poor a thing is he, how worthy scorn, 
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Who leaves the guidance of imperial manhdod 

To such a paltry piece of stuff as this is!" 

A moppet made of prettiness and pride ; 

That oftener does her giddy fancies change, 

Than glittering dew-drops in the sun do colours.— 
Now, shame upon it! was our reason given 

For such a use. To be thus puff’d about. 

Sure there is something more than witchcraft in them, 
‘hat masters ev’n the wisest of us all. 


Enter Jane Snore, i. 


Oh! you are come most fitly. We have ponder'd 

On this your grievance: and though some there are, 

Nay, and those great ones too, who would enforce 

The rigour of our power to afflict you, 

And bear a heavy hand ; yet fear not you: 

We've ta’en you to our favour; our protection 

Shall stand between, and shield you from mishap. 
Jane S. The blessings of a heart with anguish broken 

And rescu’d from despair, attend your highness. 

Alas! my gracious lord, what have | done 

To kindle such relentless wrath against me ? 
Glos. Marry, there are, though I believe them not, 

Who say you meddle in affairs of state : 

That you presume to prattle like a busy-body, 

Give your advice, and teach the lords o’the connec) 

What fits the order of the commonweal. 
Jane S. O, that the busy world, at least in this, 

Would take example from a wretch like me! 

None then would waste their hours in foreign thoughts, 

Forget themselves, and what concerns their peace, 

To search, with prying eyes, for faults ee 

If all, like me. consider’d their own hearts, 

And wept their sorrows which they found at home. 
Glos. Go to; I know your pow’r, and though | trust not 

‘To ev’ry breath of fame, I’m not to learn 

That Hastings is profess‘d your loving vasal. 

But fair befall your beauty : use it wisely, 

And it may stand your fortunes rouch in stead, 

Give back your forfeit land with large increase, 

And place you high in safety and in honour. 

Nay, I could point a way, the which pursuing, 

You shall not only bring yourself advantage, 

But give the realm much worthy cause to thank you 
Jane S. Oh! where or how—can my unworthy hand 
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Become an instrument of good to any ? 
Instruct your lowly slave, and let me fly 
To yield obedience to your dread command. 
Glos. Why, that’s well said ;—Thus then—observe me 
well. 
The state, for many high and potent reasons, 
Deeming my brother Edward’s sons unfit 
For the imperial weight of England’s crown— 
Jane 8. Alas! for pity. 
Glos. ‘Vherefore have resolv’d 
To set aside their unavailing infancy, 
And vest the sov’reign rule in abler hands. 
This, though of great importance to the public, 
Hastings, for very peevishiness and spleen, 
Does stubbornly oppose. 
Jane S. Does he? Does Hastings ? 
Glos, Ay, Hastings. 
Jane S. [Kneels and olasps her hands, t.c.] Reward him 
for the noble deed, just heav'ns ! 
For this one action guard him and distinguish him 
With signal mercies, and with great deliverance, 
Save him from wrong, adversity, and shame, 
Let never-fading honours flourish round him, 
And consecrate his name, ev’n to time’s end. 
Glos. How now! 
Jane S. { Rises.] The poor, forsaken, royal little ones ! 
Shall they be left a prey to savage power ! 
Can they {ift up their harmless hands in vain, 
Or cry to heaven for help, and not be heard ? 
Impossible! O gallant, generous Hastings, 
Go on, pursue, assert the sacred cause : 
Stand forth thou proxy of all-ruling Providence, 
And save the friendless infants from oppression. 
Saints shall assist thee with prevailing prayers, 
And warring angels combat on thy side. [Crosses to t. 
Glos. (c+) You're passing rich in this same heavenly 
speech, 
And nd it at your pleasure. Nay, but mark me! 
{Runs to her in a threatening manner. 
My favour is not bought with words like these. 
Go to :—you'll teach your tongue another tale. [ Returns, x. 
Jane S. (1. c.) No, though the royal Edward has un- 
done me, 
He was my king, my gracious master still ; 
He lov'd me too, though ‘twas a guilty flame 
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And can I ?-—O my heart abhors the thought ! 
Stand by and see his children robb’d of right ? 
Glos. (x. c.) Dare not, ev’n for thy soul, to thwart me 
further ! 
None of your arts, your feigning, and your foolery ; 
Your dainty squeamish coying it to me ; 
Go—to your lord, your paramour, be gone! 
Lisp in his ear, hang wanton on his neck, 
And play your monkey gambols o’er to him. 
You know my purpose, look that you pursue it, 
And make him yield obedience to my will, 
Do it—or woe upon the harlot’s head. 
Jane S. Oh that my tongue had every grace of speech, 
Great and commanding, as the breath of kings ; 
That I had art and eloquence divine, 
To pay my duty to my master’s ashes, 
And plead, til] death, the cause of injur’d innocence. 
Glos. Ha! Dost thou brave me, minion! Dost thou 
know 
How vile, how very a wretch, my pow’r can make thee ? 
That I can place thee in such abject state, 
As help shall never find thee ; here, repining, 
Thou shalt sit down, and gnaw the earth for anguish ; 
Groan to the pitiless winds without return : 
Howl, like the midnight wolf amidst the desart, 
And curse thy life, in bitterness and misery ; 
June S. Let me be branded for the public scorn, 
Turn'd forth and driv’n to wander hike a vagabond, 
Be friendless and forsaken, seck my bread 
Upon the barren wild and desolate waste, 
Feed on my sighs, and drink my falling tears, 
Ker [ consent to teach my lips injustice, 
Or wrong the orphan, who has none to save him. 
Glos. ’Tis well :—we’ll try the temper of your heart. 
What, hoa! Who waits without? 


Enter Ratcrirrr, Catrsny, and Attendants, 1. 


Glos. Go, some of you, and turn this strumpet forth ! 
Spurn her into the street ; there let her perish, 
And rot upon a dunghill. Through the city 
See it proclaim’d, that none, on pain of death, 
Presume to give her comfort, food, or harbour ; 
Who ministers the smallest comfort, dies. 
Her house, her costly furniture and wealth, 
We seize on, for the profit of the state. 
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Away! Be gone! 
[Goes back to his chair, and examines papers. 
Jane S. Oh, thou most righteous Judge— 
Humbly behold, I bow myself to thee, [ Kneels. 
And own thy justice in this hard decree ; 
No longer, then, my ripe offences spare, 
But what | merit, let me learn to bear. 
Yet, since ‘tis all my wretchedness can give, 
For my past crimes my forfeit life receive ; [They raise her. 
No pity for my sufferings here I crave, 
And only hope forgiveness in the grave. 
Lait Jane Shore, guarded by Catesby, te 
Glos. So much for this. Your project’s at an end. 
[To Sir Richard. 
This idle toy, this hilding scorns my power, 
And sets us all at nought. See that a guard 
Be ready at my call— 
Sir R, The council waits 
Upon your highness’ leisure. 
Glos. Vl] attend them.  [Haeunt all, except Gloster, wt. 


Enter the Duxe or Buckincuam, and other Lords, ¢. p. ¥. 
and take their seats, n. and L. 


Der. (r.) [Rises.] In happy times we are assembled 
here— 

T’ appoint the day, and fix the solemn pomp 

For placing England’s crown, with all due rites, 

Upon our sovereign Edward’s youthful brow. [ Sits. 
Has. (u.) [Itises.] Some busy, meddling knaves, ’tis 

said, there are, 

As such will still be prating, who presume 

To carp and cavil at his royal right ; 

Therefore, I hold it fitting, with the soonest, 

T’ appoint the order of the coronation : 

So to approve our duty to the king, 

And stay the babbling of such vain gainsayers. [ Sits 
Der. We all attend to know your highness’ pleasure. 

[ To Gloster. 

Glos. (c.) My lords, a set of worthy men you are, 

Prudent and just, and careful for the state ; 

Therefore, to your most grave determination 

I yield myself in all things ; and demand 

What punishment your wisdom shall think meet 

‘T” inflict upon those damnable contrivers, 

Who shall with potions, charms, and witching drugs, 
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Practise against our person and our life ! | | 
Has. [Rises.] So much I hold the king your highness’ 
debtor, 
So precious are you to the commonweal, 
That I presume, not only for myself, 
But in behalf of these my noble brothers, 
To say, whoe’er they be, they merit death. 
Glos. Then judge yourselves, convince your eyes of truth : 
Behold my arm, thus blasted, dry, and wither'd, 
[ Pulling up his sleevee—Lords all rise and close round to 
inspect his arm. 
Shrunk like a foul abortion, and decay’d, 
Like some untimely product of the seasons, 
Robb'd, of its properties of strength and office 
This is the sorcery of Edward’s wife, 
Who in conjunction with that harlot Shore, 
And other like confederate midnight hags, 
By force of potent spells, of bloody characters, 
And conjurations horrible to hear, 
Call fiends and spectres from the yawning deep, 
And set the ministers of hell at work, 
To torture and despoil me of my life. 
Has. If they have done this deed -—— 
Glos. [ Rises.) If they have done it! [To Hastings. 
Talk’st thou to me of ifs, audacious traitor ! 
Thou art that strumpet witch’s chief abettor, 
The patron and complotter of her mischiefs, 
And join’d in this contrivance for my death. 
Nay, start not, lords.—What, ho! a guard there, sirs ! 


Enter Guarps, L. 


Lord Hastings, I arrest thee of high treason. 
Sieze him, and bear him instantly away. 
He sha’ not live an hour. By holy Paul, 
I will not dine before his head be brought me. 
Ratcliffe, stay you, and see that it be done ; 
The rest that love me, rise and follow me. 
[Exeunt Gloster, n. the Lords following.—Lord Hastings, 
Sir Richard Ratcliffe, and Guards remuin. 
Has. (1. vp.) What! and no more but this !—How! to 
the scaffold ! 
O, gentle Ratcliffe! tell me, do I hold thee? 
Or if 1 dream, what shall I do to wake, 
To break, to struggle through this dread confusion ? 
For surely death itself is not so painful 
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As is this sudden horror and surprise. 
Sir R. (mn. c.) You heard the Duke's commands to me 
were absolute. 
Therefore, my lord, address you to your shrift, 
With all good speed you may. Summon your courage, 
And be yourself; for you must die this instant. 
Has. (c.) Yes, Ratcliffe, I will take thy friendly counsel, 
And die as a man should ; ’tis somewhat hard 
To call my scatter’d spirits home at once : 
But since what must be, must be ;—let necessity 
Supply the place of time and preparation, 
And arm me for the blow. Tis but to die 
“Tis but to venture on the common hazard, 
Which many a time in battle I have run ; 
Tis but to close my eyes and shut out day-light, 
‘To view no more the wicked ways of men, 
No longer to behold the tyrant Gloster, 
And be a weeping witness of the woes, 
The desolation, slaughter, and calamities, 
Which he shall bring on this unhappy land. 


Enter Auicia, tL. 


Alic. (1.) Stand off, and let me pass :—I will, I must 
Catch him once more in these despairing arms, 
And hold him to my heart.—O, Hastings! Hastings ! 
Has. Alas! why com’st thou at this dreadful moment 
To fill me with new terrors, new distractions ; 
To turn me wild with thy distemper’d rage, 
And shock the peace of my departing soul ? 
Away ; I pr’ythee leave me ! 
Alic, Stop a minute— 
Till my full griefs find passage ;—O, the tyrant ! 
Perdition fall on Gloster’s head and mine. 
Has. What means thy frantic grief? 
Alice. 1 cannot speak— 
But I have murder’d thee ;—Oh, I could tell thee ! 
Has. Speak, and give ease to thy conflicted passion ! 
Be quick nor keep me longer in suspense, 
Time presses, and a thousand crowding thoughts 
Break in at once! this way and that they snatch ; 
They tear my hurry’d soul; all claim attention, 
And yet not one is heard. Oh! speak and leave me, 
For I have business wotld émploy an age, 
And bat a minute’s time to get it done in. 
Alic, That, that’s my grief ;—’tis I that urge thee on, 
D 
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Thus hunt thee to the toil, sweep thee from earth, 
And drive thee down this precipice of fate, 
Has. Thy reason is grown wild. Could thy weak hand 
Bring on this mighty ruin? If it could, 
What have I done so grievous to thy soul, 
So deadly, so beyond the reach of pardon, 
That nothing but my life can make atonement ! 
Alic. Thy cruel scorn hath stung me to the heart, 
And set my burning bosom all in flames ; 
Raving and mad I flew to my revenge, 
And writ I know not what ;—told the protector, 
That Shore’s detested wife, by wiles, had won thee 
To plot against his greatness.—He believ’d it, 
(Oh, dire event of my pernicious counsel ! ) 
And, while 1 meant destruction on her head, 
He has turn’d it all on thine. 
Has. O, thou inhuman! Turn thy eyes away, 
And blast me not with their destructive beams : 
Why should I curse thee with my dying breath ? 
Be gone! and let me die in peace. [Crosses to, 1. 
Alic. Canst thou—O, cruel Hastings, leave me thus ¢ 
Hear me, I beg thee—TI conjure thee, hear me! 
While with an agonizing heart, 1 swear, 
By all the pangs I feel, by all the sorrows, 
The terrors and despair thy loss shall give me, 
My hate was on my rival bent alone. 
Oh ! had I once divin’d, false as thou art, 
A danger to thy life, I would have died, 
I would have met it for thee. 
Has. Now mark! and tremble at heaven’s just award : 
While thy insatiate wrath and fell revenge, 
Pursu’d the innocence which never wrong’d thee, 
Behold, the mischief falls on thee and me: 
Remorse and heaviness of heart shall wait thee, 
And everlasting anguish be thy portion : 
For me, the snares of death are wound about me, 
And now, in one poor moment, I am gone. 
Oh! if thou hast one tender thought remaining, 
Fly to thy closet, fall upon thy knees, 
And recommend my parting soul to mercy. 
Alic. Oh! yet, before I go for ever from thee, 
Turn thee in gentleness and pity to me, [ Kneeling. 
And, in compassion of my strong affliction. 
Say, is it possible you can forgive 
The fatal rashness of ungovern’d love ? 
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For, oh! ’tis certain, if I had not lov’d thee 
Beyond my peace, my reason, fame, and life, 
This day of horror never would have known us. 
Has. Oh, rise, and let me hush thy stormy sorrows. 
[ Raising her. 
Assuage thy tears, for I will chide no more, 
No more upbraid thee, thou unhappy fair one. 
I see the hand of heav’n is arm’d against me ; 
And, in mysterious providence, decrees 
To punish me by thy mistaken hand. 
Most righteous doom! for, oh, while I behold thee, 
Thy wrongs rise up in terrible array, 
And charge thy ruin on me ; thy fair fame, 
Thy spotless beauty, innocence, and youth, 
Dishonour’d, blasted, and betray’d by me. 
Alic. And does thy heart relent for my undoing ? 
Oh! that inhuman Gloster could be mov’d, 
But half so easily as I can pardon ! . 
[Catesby crosses from nr. and whispers Ratcliffe. 
Has. Here, then, exchange we mutual forgiveness : 
So may the guilt of all my broken vows, 
My perjuries to thee, be all forgotten, 
As here my soul acquits thee of my death, 
As here 1 part without one angry thought, 
As here J leave thee with the softest tenderness, 
Mourning the chance of our disastrous loves, 
And begging heav’n to bless and to support thee. _ 
Sir R My lord, dispatch ; the duke has sent to chide me, 
For loitering in my duty —— 
Has. I obey. 
Alic. Insatiate, savage monster! Is a moment 
So tedious to thy malice? Oh, repay him, 
Thou great avenger! Give him blood for blood ! . 
Guilt haunt him! fiends pursue him ! lightnings blast him ! 
That he may know how terrible it is 
To want that moment he denies thee now. 
Has. This rage is all in vain, that tears thy bosom : 
Retire, I beg thee ; : 
To see thee thus, thou know’st not how it wounds me ; 
Thy agonies are added to my own, ° 
And make the burden more than I can bear. 
Farewell : good angels visit thy afflictions, 
And brifig thee peace and comfort from above. — [ Exit, t. 
Alic. Oh! stab me to the heart, some pitying hand, 
Now strike me dead —— 
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Re-enter Lorn HasrinGs, 1. 


Has. One thing I had forgot— 
I charge thee, by our present common miseries ? 
By our past loves, if they have yet a name ; 
By all thy hopes of peace here and hereafter, 
Let not the rancour of thy hate pursue 
The innocence of thy unhappy friend ; 
Thou ae who ’tis ] mean ; Oh! shouldst thou wrong 

er, 

Just heav’n shall double all thy woes upon thee, 
And make ’em know no end ;—remember this, 
As the last warning of a dying man. 
Farewell, for ever ! 

Alic. [ Embracing, u.] For ever! Oh, for ever 

(Guards carry ham off, L. 

Oh, who can bear to be a wretch for ever ! 
My rival, too! (c.) His last thoughts hung on her, 
And, as he parted, left a blessing for her ; - 
Shall she be blest, and I be curst, for ever ? 
No; since her fatal beauty was the cause 
Of all my suff’rings, let her share my pains ; 
Let her, like me, of ev'ry joy forlorn, 
Devote the hour when such a wretch was born ; 
Cast ev'ry good, and ev’ry hope behind ; 
Detest the works of nature, loathe mankind : 
Like me, with cries distracted, fill the air, 
Tear her poor bosom, rend her frantic hair, 
And prove the torments of the last despair. [ Evit, nr. 


END OF AGT IV. 


ACT V. 


SCENE L.—A Street. 
Enter Beumourn and Dumont, r. 


Dum. (x. c.) You saw her, then? 
Bel. (c.) I met her as returning, 
In solemn penance from the public cross. 
Before her, certain rascal officers, 
Slaves in authority, the knaves of justice, 
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Proclaim’d the tyrant Gloster’s cruel orders.” 
Around her, numberless, the rabble flow’d, 
Should’ring each other, crowding for a view, 
Gaping and gazing, taunting and reviling ; 
Some pitying—but those, alas ! how few ! 
The most, such iron hearts we are, and such 
The base barbarity of human kind, 
With insolence and lewd reproach pursu’d her, 
Hooting and railing, and with villamous hands 
Gath’ring the filth from out the common ways, 
To hurl upon her head. 
Dum. Inhuman dogs ! 
How did she bear it ? 
Bel. With the gentlest patience ; 
Submissive, sad, and lowly was her look ; 
A burning taper in her hand she bore, 
And on her shoulders carelessly confus’d, 
With loose neglect, her lovely tresses hung ; 
Upon her cheek a faintish blush was spread ; 
Feeble she seem’d, and sorely smit with pain, 
While barefoot as she trod the flinty pavement, 
Her footsteps all along were mark’d with blood. 
Yet, silent still she pass’d, and unrepining ; 
Her streaming eyes bent ever on the earth, 
Except when in some bitter pang of sorrow, 
To heav’n she seem’d in fervent zeal to raise, 
And beg that mercy man deny’d her here. 
Dum. When was tais piteous sight ? 
Bel. ‘These last two days. 
You know my care was wholly bent on you, 
To find the happy means of your deliverance, 
Which but for Hastings’ death | had not gain’d. 
During that time, although | have not seen her. 
Yet divers trusty messengers 1’ve sent, 
To wait about, and watch a fit convenience 
To give her some relief, but all in vain ; 
A churlish guard attends upon her steps, 
Who menace those with death, that bring her comfort, 
And drive all succour from her. 
Dum. Let ’em threaten ; 
Let proud sd she prove its fiercest malice ; 
So heav’n befriend my soul, as here I vow 
To give her help, and share one fortune with her. 
Bel. Mean you to see her thus, in your own form. 
Dum. 1 do. 
p 2 
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Bel. And have you thought upon the consequence ? 
Dum. What is there I should fear ? 
Bel. Have you examin’d 
Into your inmost heart, and try’d at leisure 
The sev’ral secret springs that move the passions ? 
Has mercy fix’d her empire there so sure, 
That wrath and venegeance never may return ? 
Can you resume a husband’s name, and bid 
That wakeful dragon, fierce resentment, sleep ? 
Dum. O, thou hast set my busy brain at work, 
And now she musters up a train of images, 
Which, to preserve my peace, I had cast aside, 
And sunk in deep oblivion.—Oh, that form ! 
That angel face on which my dotage hung! 
How I have gaz’d upon her, till my soul 
With very eagerness went forth towards her, 
And issu’d at my eyes.—Was there a gem 
Which the sun ripens in the Indian mine, 
Or the rich bosom of the ocean yields? 
What was there art could make, or wealth could buy, 
Which I have left unsought to deck her beauty ? 
What could her king do more 1—And yet she fled. 
Bel. Away with that sad fancy-—— 
Dum. Oh, that day ! 
The thought of it must live for ever with me. 
I met her, Belmour, when the royal spoiler 
Bore her in triumph from my widow’d home ! 
Within his chariot, by his side she sat, 
And listen’d to his talk with downward looks 
’Till sudden as she chanc’d aside to glance, 
Her eyes encounter’d mine ;—Oh! then, my friend! 
Oh! who can paint my grief and her amazement ! 
As at the stroke of death, twice turn’d she pale ; 
And twice a burning crimson blush’d all o’er her ; 
Then with a shriek heart-wounding, loud she cry’d, 
While.down her eheeks two gushing torrents ran 
Fast falling on her hands, which thus she wrung : 
Mov’d at her grief, the tyrant ravisher, 
With courteous action woo’d her oft to turn ; 
Earnest he seem’d to plead, but all in vain ; 
Ev’n to the last she bent her sight towards me, 
And follow’d me—till I had lost myself.‘ [Crosses to 1. 
Bel. Alas, for pity! Oh! those speaking tears ! 
Could they be false? Did she not suffer with you ? 
For though the king by force possess’d her person, _ 
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Her unconsenting heart dwelt still with you. 

If all her former woes were not enough, 

Look on her now; behold her where she wanders, 

Hunted to death, distress’d on every side, 

With no one hand to help ; and tell me then, 

If ever misery were known like hers? 
Dum. And can she bear it? Can that delicate frame. 

Endure the beating of a storm so rude ? 

Can she, for whom the various seasons chang’d 

To court her appetite and crown her board, 

For whom the foreign vintages were press’d, 

For whom the merchant spread his silken stores, 

Can she— a 

Entreat for bread, and want the needful raiment 

To wrap her shiv’ring bosom from the weather ? 

When she was mine, no care came ever nigh her ; 

I thought the gentlest breeze that wakes the spring, 

Too rough to breathe upon her; cheerfulness 

Danc’d all the day before her, and at night 

Soft slumbers waited on her downy pillow :— 

Now, sad and shelterless, perhaps she lies, 

Where piercing winds blow sharp, and the chill rain 

Drops from some pent-house on her wretched head, 

Drenches her locks, and kills her with the cold. 

It is too much :—hence with her past offences, 

They are aton’d at full—Why stay we then? 

Oh! let us haste, my friend, and find her out. | 
Bel. Somewhere about this quarter of the town, 

I hear the poor abandoned creature lingers ; 

Her guard, though set with strictest watch to keep 

All food and friendship from her, yet permit her 

To wander in the streets, there choose her bed, 

And rest her head on what cold stone she pleases. 
Dum. Here then let us divide ; each in his round 

To search her sorrows out ; whose hap it is 

First to behold her, this way let him lead 

Her fainting steps, and meet we here together. _ 

Ereunt Dumont i. Belmour rR. 


SCENE II.—A Street. 


Enter Jane Suorg, vu. v. &. her Heir hanging loose on her 
Shoulders, 


Jane S. (u. c.) Yet, yet endure, nor murmur, O my soul, 
For are not thy transgressions great and numberless ? 
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Do they not cover thee like rising floods, 

And press thee like a weight of waters down ? 

Wait then with patience, till the circling hours 
Shall bring the time of thy appointed rest, 

And lay thee down in death. | 

And, hark! methinks the roar that late pursu’d me, 
Sinks like the murmurs of a falling wind, 

And softens into silence. Does revenge 

And malice then grow weary, and forsake me ? 

My guard, too, that observ’d me still so close, 

Tire in the task of their inhuman office, 

And loiter far behind. Alas! I faint, 

My spirits fail at once, This is the door 

Of my Alicia ;—blessed opportunity ! 

11] steal a little succour from her goodness, 

Now while no eye observes me. [She knocks at x. v. 


Enter SERVANT, R. D. 


Is your lady, 
My gentle friend, athome? Oh! bring me to her. 
[Going in. 
Serv. (r.) Hold, mistress, whither would you ; 
[Throwing her back. 
Jane S. Do you not know me? 
Serv. I know you well, and know my orders too : 
You must not enter here ;— 
Jane S. Tell my Alicia, 
"Tis I would see her. 
Serv. She is ill at ease, 
And will.admit no visitor, 
Jane S. But tell her 
’Tis I, her friend, the partner of her heart, 
Wait at the door and beg— 
Serv. ’ Vis all in vain :— 
Go hence and how! to those that will regard you. 
[Shuts the Door 
Jane S. It was not always thus. the time has been, 
When this unfriendly door, that bars my passage, 
Flew wide, and almost leap’d from off its hinges, 
To give me entrance here; when this good house 
Has pour’d forth all its dwellers to receive me ; 
When my approaches made a little holiday, 
And every face was dress’d in smiles to meet me : 
But now ’tis otherwise ; and those who bless’d me, 
Now curse me to my face. Why should I wander, . 
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Stray further on, for I can die ev’n here ? 
[She falls down at the Door of ae s House. 


Enter Axtcta, in disorder, R. pb. 


Alice. (n.) What wretch art thou, whose misery nd 
baseness 
Hangs on my door ; whose hateful whine of woe 
Breaks in upon my sorrows, and distracts 
My jarring senses with thy beggar’ s cry? 
Jane S. A very beggar, and a wretch, indeed ,; 
Once driv’n by strong calamity to seek 
For succours here: one perishing for want, 
Whose hunger has not tasted food these three days , 
And humbly asks, for charity’s dear sake, 
A draught of water and a little bread. 
Alic. And dost thou come to me, to me for bread ? 
I know thee not. Go;—hunt for it abroad, 
Where wanton hands upon the earth have scatter’d it, 
Or cast it on the waters. Mark the eagle, 
And hungry vulture, where they wind the prey ; 
Watch where the ravens of the valley feed, 
And seek thy food with them :—I know thee not. 
[ Crosses to Le 
Jane S. [Rises on her knees.] And yet there was a time, 
when my Alicia 
Has thought unhappy Shore her dearest blessing, 
And mourn’d the live-long day she pass’d without me ; 
Inchining fondly to me she has sworn, 
She lov’d me more than all the world besides. 
. Alic. Ha! say’st thou!—Let me look upon thee well ;— 
’Tis true ;—I know thee now ;—a mischief on thee! 
: [ Pushes her down again. 
Thou art that fatal fait, that cursed she, * ° 
That set my brain a madd’ ning. ‘Thou hast robb’d me ; 
Thou hast undone me.—Murder! O, my Hastings! 
See his pale bloody head shoots glaring by me! 
Avaunt! and come not near me.— 
June S. To thy hand 
1 trusted all? gave my whole store to thee. 
Nor do I ask it back: allow me but 
The smallest pittance, give me but to eat, 
Lest I fall down and perish here before thee. 
Alic. Nay, tell not me! Where is thy king, thy Edward, 
And all the cringing train of courtiers, 
That bent the knee before thee? 
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Jane S. Oh‘ for mercy! e [ Rises. 
Alic. Mercy! I know it not !—for I am miserable. 

I’ll give thee misery, for here she dwells, 

_ This is her house, where the sun never dawns, 

The bird of night sits screaming o’er the roof, 

Grim spectres sweep along the horrid gloom, 

And nought is heard but wailings and lamentings. 

Hark! something cracks above! it shakes! it totters! 

And see the nodding ruin falls to crush me! 

’Tis fall’n, ’tis here, I felt it on my brain! [ Falls, o. 

Let her take my counsel : 

Why ey thou be a wretch? [Rises.] Stab, tear thy 

eart, 

And rid thyself of this detested being ; 

I wo’ not linger long behind thee here. 

A waving flood of bluish fire swells o’er me ; 

And now ’tis out, and | am drown’d in blood. 

Ha! what art thou, thou horrid headless trunk ? 

It is my Hastings, see he wafts me on ! 

Away! 1 go! I fly! I follow thee. [Rushes off, R. D. 
Jane S. [Still lying rn. c.] Alas! she raves; her brain I 

fear is turn’d, 

In mercy look upon her, gracious heav’n, 

Nor visit her for any wrong to me. 

Sure I am near upon my journey’s end ; 

My head runs round, my eyes begin to fail, 

And dancing shadows swim before my sight, 

I can no more ; receive me, thou cold earth, 

Thou common parent, take me to thy bosom, 

And let me rest with thee. 


Enter Betmour, R. U. £. 


Bel. Upon the ground ! 
Thy miseries can never lay thee lower. 
Look up, thou poor afflicted one! thou mourner, 
Whom none has comforted. Where are thy friends, 
The dear companions of thy joyful days, 
Whose hearts thy warm prosperity made glad, 
Whose arms were taught to grow like ivy round thee, 
And bind thee to their basoms ?—[ Kneels and tukes her hana, 
she raises her head.}—Thus with thee, 
Thus let us live, and let us die, they said. 
Now where are they ? 
Jane S. Ah, Belmour! where indeed! they stand aloof, 
And view my desolation from afar ; ; 
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And yet thy goodness turns aside to pity me. 
Alas! there may be danger; get thee gone. 
Let not me pull a ruin on thy head, 

Leave me to die alone, for I am fall’n 
Never to rise, and all relief is vain. 

Bel, Yet raise thy drooping head ; for I am come 
To chase away despair. Behold, where yonder 
That honest man, that faithful, brave Dumont, 

Is hasting to thy aid— 
Jane S. Dumont! Ha! where! 
[ Raising herself, and looking about. 

Then heav’n has heard my pray’r; his very name 
Renews the springs of life, and cheers my soul. 
Has he then scap’d the snare? 

Bel. Hehas; but see— 
He comes unlike the Dumont you knew, 
For now he wears your better angel’s form, 
And comes to visit you with peace and pardon. 


Enter Snort, u. 


Jane S. Speak, tell me! Which is he? and ho! what 
would 
This dreadful vision? See it comes upon me— 
[ He crosses to her. 
It is my husband—Ah! [She faints. 
Shore. (x. c.) She faints, support her! 
Bel. Her weakness could not bear the strong surprise. 
But see, she stirs! and the returning blood 
Faintly begins to blush again, and kindle 
Upon her ashy cheek :— 
Shore. So gently raise her.— [ Raising her. 
June S. Ha! what art thou? Belmour. 
Bel. How fare you, lady ? 
Jane S. My heart is thrill’d with horror.—- 
Bel. Be of courage ;— 
Your husband lives! ’tis he, my worthiest friend ;— 
Jane S. Still art thou there? still dost thou hover round 
me? 
Oh, save me, Belmour, from his angry shade! 
Bel. ’Tis he himself! he-lives! look up: 
Jane S. I dare not! 
Oh, that my eyes could shut him out for ever— 
Shore. Am | so hateful then, so deadly to thee, 
To blast thy eyes with horror? Since I'm grown’: ~ 
A burden to the world, myself, and thee, i 
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Patience. (Sings) Angels, ever bright and fair, 
Take, OQ, take me to your care , 
Speed to your bless’d courts my flight, 
Clad in robes of virgin white ! 
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Henry VUE. 


In Henry VIII. Shakspeare comes invested with a pomp and 
pageantry that belong not to any of his other dramas. It is adorned 
with a coronation and achristening; and the original stage directions 
may serve to give some idea of the splendonr of our ancient theatres. 
To the costly masques and pageants that were cominon during the 
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In the present day, the rich and the gorgeous have given place to the 
classic and the tasteful; and propriety of scenery and costume has 
banished many anachronisms that were tolerated during the meridian 
of Quin and Garrick. It isto that great restorer of classic elegance, 
the fate Mr. Kemble, that the drama owes its present improvement, 
But for him, Coriolanus and Macbeth might have strutted their hour 
in scarlet coats, high-heeled shoes, and periwigs! the tent of 
Richard had been introduced into the Volscian camp ; andthe tawdry 
banners of a city pageant formed part of the decoration of a Roman 
triumph ! 

Much difference of opinion has arisen regarding the era of this 
drama. Mr. Malone conceives that it was written in 1601 or 16¢2, 
and revived with great cost and magnificence in 1613, under the new 
title of Ali is True.” Mr. Chalmers assigns its date to 1613, and 
Mr. Gifford to 1601—adding, that the drama of “ All is True” was 
an entire new play, constructed on the history of Henry VIII, in 
which Shakspeare bad no hand. Dr. Drake is of opinion, that the 
play performed on the 29th Jnne, 1613, was Shakspeare’s Henry VIII., 
with (in the modern phrase) not only new scenes, dresses, and deco- 
rations, but with a new name and a new prologue, not, as Malone, 
Dr. Johnson, and Dr. Farmer, conjecture, composed by Ben Jonson, 
but by the author himself. Regarding a queetion upon which it is 
impossible to arrive at any certain conclusion, the latter opinion is 
the most reasonable. But Mr. Gifford is decidedly wrong in sup- 
posing that “ Add is True” was a distinct and separate drama, not 
written by Shakspeare; for, as Malone justly observes, in his Stric- 
tures on Julius Cesar, no proof has hitherto been produced that 
auy contemporary writer ever presumed to newe-moded a story that 
had already employed the pen of Shakspeare. 

The play of Henry VIII. is full of incident ; it comprises the dis- 
grace and execution of the Duke of Buckingham; the trial aud 
divorce of Queen Katharine; the fail of Wolsey ; the coronation of 
Ann Bullen; and the birth and christening of the Princess Elizabeth. 
The story was tender ground for Shakspeare to touch upon. By 
representing Katharine as the most virtuous and injured of women, 
he caatsa direct censure on the cruelty and injustice of Henry ; and, 
by hinting the illegality of the divorce, he throws a doubt ou the 
legitimacy of Elizabeth, who was then living, and of all potentates 
the most jealous of everything pe regarded her birthright and pre 
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rogative. Yet Shaksapeare has performed his task with historical 
fidelity : for, without exhibiting a more favourable portrait of Henry 
than was consistent with truth, he has brought forward those better 
qualities that now and then broke throngh his native ferocity. In 
youth, he was generous, open, and gallant; it was in age, only, that he 
became passionate, morose, and cruel. His bluff sincerity, when he 
bears involuntary testimony to the virtues of Katharine, is highly 
characteristic: and in the affair of Craminer his conduct is at once 
generous and princely. The scenes that represent this part of the 
story are derived from Fox’s “Acts and Monuments of the Christian 
Martyrs.’ Indeed, Shakspeare may claim little merit beyond the 
transposition of prose into blank verse. 

But the characters that more especially awaken our sympathy, 
and display the poet’s art, are Katharine and Wolsey. In the one, 
we behold an affecting picture of courage, patience, and resignation; 
in the other, a great mind foiled by its own pride and ambition, 
brought by adversity to a right estimation of worldly grandeur, and 
appearing glorious only in its fall. The trial-scene is cf great inter. 
est and beauty. The speech of Katharine to the king (which, with 
Henry’s answer, are almost verbatim from Hollinshed), is modest, 
argumentative, and pathetic—never stepping beyond the bounds of 
dnty to her husband and sovereign, yet maintaining the firmness of 
innocence and the dignity of a queen. How noble is ber appeal to 
Wolsey— 

: “ Lord Cardinal, 
To you I speak”— 
and that fine image— 
“ Sir, 
I am about to weep; but, thinking that 
We are a queen (or long have dream’d so), certain 
The daughter of a king, my drops of tears 
Pil turn to sparks of fire.” 


The same thought, as Stevens remarks, occurs in The Winter’s Tale, 
on an almost similar occasion :— 


“ Aer. I am not prone to weeping, a8 our sex 
Commonly are,” &e.; “ but 1 have 
That honourable grief lodg’d here, which burns 
Worse than tears drown.” 


Dr. Johnson has juatly remarked, that the meek sorrows and vir- 
tuons distress of Katharine have furnished some scenes which may 
be justly numbered among the greatest efforts of tragedy ; but we 
cannot agree with him, that the genins of Shakspeare comes in and 
goes out with Katharine. Wolsey’s reflections on his fallen greatness, 
and his parting advice to Cromwell, are equally stamped with the 
genius of Shakspeare. 

One of the finest passages in the play is put into the month of a 
subordinate personage: it is Griffith’s character of the cardinal; in 
which the good and bad quiities of that ambitious prelate are dis- 
criminated with the nicest art. A less skilful dramatist would have 
centered all his great points inone principal character; but Shakspeare 
scatters his gems with the almost propriety and taste; he crowds 
them not together, to produce a glare of false magnificence ; nor are 
they ever introduced but in perfect consistency with the character 
and the oceasion. 

The revival of this drama, under its new title, “ Add is Truc,” 
caused the destruction of the Globe Theatre, on the Bank-side ; for, 
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being re-produced by ‘‘ Burbage his companie,” with extraordinary 
circumstances of pomp and majesty, on St. Peter’s Day, the 29th 
June, 1613, the discharge of certain small cannons, called chambers, 
at the king’s entry to a masque at the house of Cardinal Wolsey, the 
thatched roof of the theatre caught fire, and the entire building was 
burned to the ground. Though, if Sir Henry Wotton and Mr. John 
Chamberlaine may be deemed good authority, no very great loss was 
sustained on the score of magnificence ; fur the former says, in his 
letter dated 2d July, 1613, “ Nothing did perish but eevod and straw, 
and a few forsaken cloaks ;” and the latter, that “ it was a great 
marvaile, and fair grace of God, that the people had so little harm, 
having but two narrow doors to get out.” 

Henry VIEL. was revived at the new theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn 
Fields, in the year 1662, by Sir William Davenant, with appropriate 
splendour, The part of the king was finely played by Betterton, 
who was instructed by Sir William, from his recollection of Lowin, 
who had és instruction from Shakspeare himself, The celebrated 
Joseph Harris distinguished himself greatly in Cardinal Wolsey ; 
old Downes, the stage historian, affirms, that his performance was 
little inferior to Betterton’s, be doing it with such just state, port, 
and mein, that 1 dare affirm none hitherto has eqnalled him.”  Har- 
ris must have been an actor of great versatility of talent. He was, 
alternately, Romeo, Sir Andrew Aguecheek, Wolsey, Henry V., 
and a street ballad-singer. The latter character he pertormed, 
with Mr. Sandford, in a musical epilogue to “ The Man’s the Master,” 
the last comedy Sir William Davenant ever wrote. There is a print 
extant of Harris in Cardinal Wolsey, but of such extreme rarity, that 
two copies only are known to exist; one in the Pepysian Collection 
at Cambridge, and another in the possession of Mr. Mathews. The 
latter ounce adorved the idlustrated Shakspeare tbat formerly be- 
longed to Mr. Wilson. 

Tf ever Shakspeare was crowned with the highest honours of the 
histrionic art, it was in the days of Siddons and Kemble. The sedate 
majesty of Siddons, in the trial-sccne—her firm, yet subdued, tone, 
when she desires justice of the king—the startling energy of her 
appeal to Wolsey—and the bitterness of her reply to the haughty 
cardinal— 

“ T will, when you are humble; nay, before, 
Or God will punish me”’— 


were of the highest order of acting. Her last scene was of that so- 
lemnity and awe, as might awaken the votaries of pleasure in their 
own pandemonium. We question if an object of deeper interest 
_ was ever exhibited on the stage, or elsewhere, than the dying Katha- 
rine, a8 drawn by Shakspeare and illustrated by Siddons. 

Kemble’s figure and deportment were well calculated for the full 
display of the magnificent Wolsey, His affected humility, and real 
pride, were a masterly delineation. His farewell to the world and 
its vanities was in the spirit of a man chastened by adversity, but 
not subdued. 

Pope, in King Henry, merits unqualified praise: the crabbed 
Bishop of Winchester was well sustained by Mr. Blanchard; and 
Simmons was extremely humorous in the loquacious coxcomb, 


Lord Sands. 
FH D——.G, 


Costume. 


KING HENRY.—Crimaon velvet and gold mantle edged with er- 
mine, brown and gold doublet and trunks, white hose, white shoea, 
garter, sword and gauntlets, 

DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM.—Round black hat, drab plumes, 
purple and gold mantle lined with white satin, brown velvet and 
gold doublet and trunks, white hose and shoes, garter, sword and 
gauntlets. Second dress :—Black. 

NOR¥OLK.—Round black hat, drab plumes, crimson and gold 
mantle lined with buff satin, &c. “ 

SUFFOLK.—Round black hat, drab plumes, crimson and gold 
mantle lined with blue satin, blue and gold doublet and trunks, buff 
hose, drab shoes, garter, swerd, &c. 

GUILDFORD.—Round black hat, drab plumes, blue and gold 
mantle, blue and gold doublet and trunks, white hose, white shoes, 
garter, sword, &c. 

LORD CHAMBERLAIN.—White and silver. 

SANDS.—Black hat, blue band, and plumes. This dress was one 
of extreme (antiquated) foppery. 

CARDINALS.—Crimson caps; on state occasions, large round 
crimson hats, crimson robes and white trimming. 

BISHOPS.—Black silk gowns, lawn sleeves. 

CROMWELL.—Black velvet mantle, black doublet and trunks, 
black hose and shoes. 

JUDGES.—Robes of office, 

SURVEYOR.—Blue doublet and trunks trimmed with crimson, 
blue hose, russet shoes. 

QUEEN KATHARINE.—Crimson velvet robes ; when before the 
court at blackfriars, black velvet robe and black vei! ; at Kimbolton 
Castle, white muslin and white veil. 

LADIES OF THE COURT.—Splendid state dresses, 

PATIENCE, AGATHA, and CICELY.—White muslin. 


Gast of the Characters, 
As performed al the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 1824, 


King Henry . . . . . . . Mr. Egerton. 
Cardinal Wolsey .. . . . Mr. Young. 
Duke of Buckingham  . . . Mr. Abbot. 
Duke of Norfolk . . . . . Mr. Evans. 
Duke of Suffolk . . . .  « Mr. Claremont. 
Lord Chamberlain . . . . . Mr. Horrebow. 
Eurlof Surrey... . . . Mr. Baker. 
Bishop of Winchester . . . Mr. Blanchard. 
Cromwell . . . . . . . « Mr. C. Kemble. 
- Sande . ....... . Mr. Keeley. 


Queen Katharine . . . . . Mra. Ogilvie. 
Anne Bullen . . . . . . . Miss Foote. 
Lady Denny . . . . . . . Mra. Davenport. 
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_ Enter the Duke or NorFork, x. “qnd- the Dore oF 
“BuckincHaM, te 


Buck, (t, c.) Good morrow, and — met. How 
have you done, - — = ; 
», Bince last we ‘saw, in France? ..... , 
Nor. (r/c.) I thank your grace: Siison 
Healthful and ever since a fresh admirer’ 
of what'l saw there, 
-. Buek..An-untimely ague 4 
; Btay'd mé a prisoner in my shasaher, wher: 
Those ot of glory, ee, Avo lights of amen, 
ue j vale. of Arde. 
Wor. Then youlost 
fie view, of. earthly glory. : Men might Say, 
ill this time. — swas single's but now cae 
ey Ta,ane above itse Each {ollowing day 
Became the next day" s master, till th teat es 
Made former wonders its: To-day, the: Reeich, : 
All clinguant, all in Fis Uke like heathen’g 
Shone eoerdebers Hog ish ; . at wes they | 
ndia: ev i stood, ? 
Show'd like a: injne. | ry s Hh Bea 
The two kings, ; enh 
Equal in hustrey: were now 7 bak sari : 
As predence'did:present them. ‘When. eens 
(For wothey j rase them) by by this, heralds eka 
ve noble: s to arms, they did. garfoemt... 3 
Be ‘ord though 3 AS}: that former f fidlous st 
Being now de possi psoas: ot credit. 
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Buck. Who did guide, | 
1 mean, who set the body and the limbs 
Of this great sport together, as you guess ? 
Nor. One, certes, that promises no elgment 
In sucha business, = fish 
Buck. I pray you, who my lord? 
Nor. All this was order’d by the good discretion 
Of the right reverend Cardinal of York. —* 
Buck. The devil speed him! no man's pye is freed 
From his ambitious finger. What had he 
To do in these fierce vanities ? 
Why took he upon him, 
Without the privity 0’ the king, to appoint 
Who should attend on him? He makes up the file 
Of all the gentry ; for the most part such 
Too, whom as great a charge as little honour 
He meant to lay upon. 3 
Nor. The state takes notice of the private difference 
Betwixt you and the Cardinal. 
You know his nature, 
That he’s revengeful ; and I know, his sword 
Hath a sharp edge: it’s long, and, ’t may be said, 
It reaches far ; and where ’twill not extend, 
Thither he darts it. Bosom up my counsel, 
You'll find it wholesome.—Lo, where comes that rock, 
That I advise your shunning ! [ Retires, R. 


Enter Footmen, Guards, Gentlemen; one Gentleman 
bearing the broad Seal, another the Cardinal’s Hat ; 
two Gentlemen with silver Pillars; two Priests with 
silrer Crosses; SERGEANT aT ARMS with Mace ; 
two Gentlemen Ushers, bareheaded, with Wands ; 
Carpinat Wo.Lsey, two Pages bearing his Train ; 
Cromwe.t with Dispatches ; two Secretaries, with 
Bags of Papers; Chaplains, Gentlemen, Footmen, 
Guards, L. 


Wo.sey, in his passuge, fixes his eye on BucKING- 
HaM, and BUCKINGHAM on him, both full of dis- 
dain. | | 


Wer c.) The Duke of Buckingham’s surveyor ? 
Alo | | 
Where’s his examination ? 


~ Crom. (u.) Here, so please you . 
o GWVol. Is he in person ready? -. 
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Crom. Ay, please your grace, 
Wol. Well, we shall then know more ; aud Bucking- 


ham 
Shall ieee this big look. 
[Buck. and Woks. pass each other at c.—Ezewnt 
Wouxsey and his Train, Rr 
Buek, (u.) This butcher’s cur is venom-mouth’d, 
and I 
Have not the power to muzzle him. 
I read in his looks 
Matter against me; and his eye reviled 
Me, as his abject object : at this instant 
He bores me with some trick : He’s gone to the king ; 
1'll follow and outstare him. 
Nor. (c.) Stay, my lord; 
And let your reason with your choler question 
What ’tis you go about. 
Heat not a furnace for your foe so hot 
That it do singe yourself: Nay, be advised. 
Buck. (u. c.) Sir, 
IT am thankful to you; and I'll go along 
By your prescription: but this top-proud fellow, 
(Whom from the flow of gall I name not, but 
From sincere motions), by intelligence, 
And proofs as clear as founts in July, when 
We see each grain of Brevelse: I do know 
To be corrupt and treasonous. 
Nor. Say not, treasonous. 
Buck. (c.) To the king I'll say’t; and make my 
— vouch as strong 
As shore of rock, Attend, This holy fox, 
Or wolf, or both, (for he is equal ravenous, 
As he is subtle; and as prone to mischief, 
As able to perform’ Ds 
Only to show his pomp as well in France 
As here at home, suggests the king, our master, 
To this last costly treaty, the interview, 
That swallow’d so much treasure, and, like a glass, 
Did break i’ the rincing. 
Nor. ’Faith, and so it did. | 
Buck. ’Pray, give me favour, sir. This cunning 
cardinal : 
The articles o’ the combination drew 
As himself pleased ; and they were ratified, 
As he cried, Thus let it be: to as much end, 
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As give acrutch to the dead: But our count Cardinal 
Has done this, and 'tis well; for worthy Wolsey, | 
Who cannot err, he did it. Now this follows, 
(Which, as I take it, is a kind of puppy 
To the old dam, treason)—Charles the emperor, 
Under pretence to see the queen, his aunt, 
(For ’twas, indeed, his colour; but he came 
To whisper Wolsey,) here makes visitation : 
His fears were, that the interview betwixt 
England and France might, through their amity, 
Breed him some prejudice. He privily 
Deals with ourcardinal; and, as I trow, 
Which I do well; for, Iam sure, the emperor 
Paid ere he promised, whereby his suit was granted, 
Ere it was ask’d—but when the way was made, | 
And paved with gold; the emperor thus desired, , 
That he would please to alter the king's course,.” 
And break the foresaid peace. Let the king know 
(As soon he shall by me), that thus the cardinal 
Does buy and sell his honour as he pleases, 
And for his own advantage. 

Nor. lamsorry 
To hear this of him ; and could wish he were 
Something mistaken in’t. 

Buck. No, not asyllable; 
T do pronounce him in that very shape, 
He shall appear in proof. 


Enter Serceant at Apms, preceded by Mace, nnan- 
DON and Guarpbs, R. NorFrore stands rn. Buck. 
Senet. and Macs stand L. Guarns.across the back 
ground, . : | 


Bran. (c.) Sir, | 
My lord the Duke of Buckingham, and Earl 
Of Hereford, Stafford, and Northampton, 4 
Arrest thee of high treason, in the name 
Of our most sovereign king. [Bucx. lets fall his hat. 
Buck. Lo you, my lord, 
The net has fallen upon me; I shall perish 
Under device and practice. 
Bran, lam sorry | 
To see you ta’en from liberty ;. 
"Tis his highness’ pleasure, 
YOu shall to the Tower. 
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Buck. It will help me nothing, | 
To plead mine innocence ; for that dye is on me, | 
Which makes my whitest part black. The will of 
Heaven : 
Be done in this and all things !—I obey. 
Bran. Here isa warrant from 
The king, to attach Lord Montacute ; and the bodies | 
Of the duke’s chaplain, named John de la Court, 
One‘ Gilbert Peck, his chancellor— 
“Buck. So, 503 
‘These are the limbs of the plot: No more, I hope. 
Bran. A monk o’ the Chartreux, 
Buck, O, Nicholas Hopkins? . 
Bran. He. 
Buck. My surveyor is false; the o’er-great cardinal 
Has show’d him gold: my life is spann‘d already : 
Tam the shadow of poor Buckingham ; 
Whose figure even this instant cloud puts on, 
By dark’ning my clear sun.—My lord, farewell. 
[Hreunt, u. 


SCENE Il.—The Cowneil Chamber.—Flourish 
of Trumpets. 


Enter 2, s.£. the Lornp CHAMBERLAIN, Kine Henry, 
leaning on Wo.usey’s Shoulder; Nonrouk, the 
Duke or Surrotk, Sir THomas Lovey, and 
Cromwe.y,.—The Carvinat places himself at the 
Kino’s Feet, on his right side. 


King. My \ife itself, and the best heart of it, 
Thanks you for this great care: I stood i’ the level 
Of a full-charged confederacy ; and give thanks 
To you that choked it.— 
Let becall’d before us _ | 
That gentleman of Buckingham's :—[ The Kine siés c.) 
% in person 
I'll hear him his confessions justify ; 
And, point by point, the treasons of his master 
He shall again relate. , | 
Sir Henry Guildford. (Without, u.] Room for the 
queen. 
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Enter the Quren, vw. ushered by GuinpFORD, who 
places a Cushion, on which she kneels. 


King. [Rises.|] Rise. 
Queen. (u.c.) Nay, we must longer kneel: I ama 
suitor. 
King. les and take your place by us :—Half your 
‘sult 
Never name to us; you have half our power: 
The other moiety, ere you ask, is given ; 
Repeat your will, and take it. 
Queen. [Carpinat sits below the KinG on his R.— 
CromweE Lt stands at the back of the CaRDINAL. | 
Thank your majesty. 
That you would love yourself: and, in that love, 
Not unconsider’d leave your honour, nor ’ 
The dignity of your office, is the point 
Of my petition. 
King. Lady, mine, proceed. | Sits. 
Queen. [GuiupForpD and a Page stand close ow her 
u.| Iam solicited, not by a few, 
And those of true condition, that your subjects 
Arein great grievance: There have been commissions 
Sent down among them, which have flaw’d the heart 
Of all their loyalties :—wherein, although, 
My good lord cardinal, they vent reproaches, 
Most bitterly on you,. as putter-on 
Of these exactions, yet the king our master, . 
(Whose honour Heaven shield from soil) even -he 
- escapes not : 
Language unmannerly, yea, such which breaks 
The sides of loyalty, and almost appears 
In loud rebellion. | } 
Nor. (.) Not almost appears, 
It doth appear: for, upon these taxations, 
The clothiers all, not able to maintain 
The many to them ‘longing, 
Compell’d by hunger, 
And lack of other means, are all in uproar, 
And danger serves among them. 
King. Taxation !' 
‘Wherein? and what ‘taxation ?—My lord cardinal, 
You that are blamed for it alike with us, 
Know yoy of this taxation? ; 
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Wol. Please you, sir, 
I know but of a single part, in aught 
Pertains to the state ; and front but in that file 
Where others tell steps with me. 

Queen. No, my lord, 
You know no more than others : but you frame 
Things, thatare known alike; which are not whole- 

some 

To those which would not know them, and yet must 
Perforce be their acquaintance. These exactions, 
Whereof my sovereign would have note, they are 
Most pestilent to the hearing ; and, to bear them, 
The back is sacrificeto the load. They say, 
They are devised by you: or else you suffer 
Too hard an exclamation. 

King. Still exaction ! 
The nature of it? In what kind, let’s know, 
Is this exaction ? | 

Queen. I am much too venturous 
In tempting of your patience ; but am bolden’d | 
Under your promised pardon. The subjects’ grief 
Comes through commissions, which compel from each 
The sixth part of his substance, to be levied 
Without delay; and the pretence for this y 
Is named, your wars in France: This makes bold 

mouths ; : 

Tongues spit their duties out, and cold hearts freeze 
Allegiance in them; their curses now 
Live where their prayers did. 
I would your highness _ 
Would give it quick consideration. 

King. By my life, 
This is against our pleasure. 

' Wol. And for me, 

T have no further gone in this, than by 
A single voice; and that not past me, but 
By learned approbation of the judges. If Fam 
Traduced by ignorant tongues—which neither know 
My faculties, nor person, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing—let me say, 
Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue must go through. 
If we shall stand still, 
In fear our motion will be mock’d or carp’d at, 
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We should take root here where we sit, or sit 
State statues only. 
King. Things done well, 
And with a care, exempt themselves from fear ; 
Things done without example, in their issue 
Are to be fear’d. Have youa precedent 
Of this commission? I believe, not any. 
We must not rend our subjects from our laws, 
And stick them in our will. Sixth part of each ? 
A trembling contribution! Why, we take 
.From every tree, lop, bark, and part o’ the timber ; 
And, though we leave it with a root, thus hack’d, 
The air will drink the sap. To every county, 
Where this is question’d, send our letters, with 
Free pardon to each man that has denied 
The force of this commission: ’pray, look to’t; 
I put it to your care, 
Wol, [Rises and takes CRomMwet R.| A word with 
you. 
_Let there be letters writ to every shire, 
Of the king’s grace and pardon.—The grieved commons 
Hardly conceive of me; let it be noised, 
That through our intercession, this revokement 
And pardon comes: I shall anon advise you 
Further in the proceeding. [Fait Crom., rR. 
Queen. IT am sorry, that the Duke of Buckingham 
Is run in your displeasure. 
King. It grieves many : [ Wot. resumes his seat. 
The gentleman is learned, a most rare speaker, 
To nature none more bound; but he, my lady, 
Hath into monstrous habits put the graces 
That once were his, and is become as black 
As if besmear’d in hell.— 


Enter SuRVEYOR, L. 


Sit by us; you shall hear 
(This was his gentleman in trust) of him 
Things to strike honour sad.—Bid him recount 
The fore-recited practices ; whereof 
We cannot feel too little, hear too much. 
Wol. Stand forth; and with bold spirit relate what 


you 
Most like a careful subject, have collected 
Out of thé Duke of Buckingham, 
_ King. Speak freely. 
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Surv. First, it was usual with him, every day 
It would infect his speech, that, ifthe king 
Should without issue die, he'd carry it so 
To make the sceptre his: these very words 
1 have heard him utter to his son-in-law, | 
Lord Aberga’ny ; to whom, by oath, he menaced 
Revenge upon the cardinal. 

Wol. ([Unrolling u scroil.| Please your highness, 

note 

This dangerous conception in this point. 
Not friended by his wish, to your high person 
His will is most malignant; and it stretches 
Beyond you, to your friends. 

Qucen. My learn’d lord cardinal, 
Deliver all with charity. 

King. Speak on: 
Hew grounded he his title to the crown, 
Upon our fail 2.40 this point hast thou heard him 
At any time spedigaught ? 

Surv. He was brought to this 
By a vain prophecy of Nicholas Hopkins, 

His confessor ; who fed him every minute 
With words of sovereignty. 

King. How know’st thou this ? 

Surv. ‘* There is,” says he, ‘‘ a Chartreux friar, 

that oft 
Hath sent to me, wishing me to permit 
John de Ja Court, my chaplain, a choice hour 
To hear from him a matter of some inoment : 
Whom after, under the confession’s seal, 
He solemnly had sworn, that what he spoke 
My chaplain to no creature living, but 
To me, should utter, with demure confidence 
This pausingly ensued—Neither the king, nor his heirs, 
(Tell you the duke,) shall prosper: bid him strive 
To the love of the commonalty ; the duke 
Shall govern England.”’ 

Queen. If I know you well, 
You were the duke’s surveyor, and lost your office 
On the complaint o” the tenants: take good heed, 
You charge not in your spleen a noble person, 
And spoil your nobler soul; I say take heed. 

-King. Go forward. 

Surv. On my soul, Pll speak but truth. 
I told ny lord the duke, by the devil’s illusions 

3 B 3 | a! 
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The monk might be deceived; and that ’twas dangerous 
for him ~ | 
To ruminate on this :—He answered, ‘' Tush ! 
It can do me no damage:”’ adding further, 
That, had the king in his last sickness fail’d, 
The cardinal’s and Sir Thomas Lovel’s heads 
Shoutd have gone off, 
King. Ha! what, sorank! Ah, ha! 
There's mischief in this man :—Canst thou say further ? 
Surv. I can, my liege. 
King. Proceed. 
Surv. Being at Greenwich, 
After your highness had reproved the duke 
About Sir William Blomer—— 
King. I remember 
Of such a time :—Being my sworn servant, 
The duke retain’d him his.—But on: What hence 2 
Surv. ‘If,’ quoth he, ‘‘ I for this had been com- 
mitted, 
As to the Tower, I thought, I would have play’d 
The part my father meant to act upon 
The usurper Richard: who, being at Salisbury, 
Made suit to come in his presence ; which, if granted, 
As he made semblance of his duty, would 
Have put his knife into him.”’ 
King. A giant traitor ! 
Wol. Now, madam, may his highness live in freedom, 
And this man out of prison? 
Queen. Heaven mend all ! 
King. There’s something more would out of thee ? 
What say’st? — 
Surv. After— the duke his father,”’"—with—‘ the 
knife,’ 
He stretch’d him, and, with one hand on his dagger, 
Another spread on his ‘breast, mounting his eyes, 
He did digcharge a horrible oath ; whose tenour 
' Was—Were he evil used, he would outgo 
His father, by as much as a performance 
Does an irresolute purpose. 
King. [Rises.] There’s his period, 
To sheathe his knifein us. He is attach’d ; 31 
Call him to present trial ; if he may 
Find mercy in the law, ‘tis his; if none, 
‘Let him not seek’t of us;. by day and night, 
He’s traitor to the height. 
[ Flourish of Trumpets. Exeunt, R. 
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SCENE III.—An Apartment in the Palace. 


Enter Lorp Sanns and CHAMBERLAIN, R. 


Cham, (R.) Is it possible, the spells of France should 
juggle ; 
Men into such strange mysteries ? 
Sands. (c.) New customs, © 
Though they be never so ridiculous, 
Nay, let them be unmanly, yet are follow’d. 
They’ve all new legs, and lame ones ; one would take it, 
That never saw them pace before, the spavin, 
A springhalt, reign’d among them. | 


Enter Lovet, R. 


Cham. What news, Sir Thomas Lovel ? 
Lov, (u.c.) ’Faith, my lord, 
I hear of none, but the new proclamation 
That’s clapp’d upon the court gate. 
Cham, What is’t for? 
Lov, The reformation of our travell’d gallants, 
That fill the court with quarrels, talk, and tailors. 
Cham. I am glad, ‘tis there; now I would pray our 
monsieurs : 
To think an English courtier may be wise, © 
And never see the Louvre, 
Sands. (c.) What a loss our ladies 
Will have of these trim vanities! 
Lov. Ay, marry, } 
There will be woe indeed, lords; 
A French song, and a fiddle, has no fellow. 
Sands. The devil fiddle’em! I’m glad they’re going : 
Now, 
An honest country lord, as I am, beaten 
A long time out of play, may bring his plain song, 
And have an hour of hearing ; and, by’r lady, 
Held current music too, 
Cham, Well said, Lord Sands ; 
‘Your colt’s tooth is. not cast yet... 
Sands. No, my lord; . 
Nor shall not, while I have a stump. 
Cham. Sir Thomas, > 
Whither are you going? © 
Lov. To thecardinal’s; .. 
Your lordship is a guest too, . 
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Chum. QO, ’tis true: | 
This night he makes a supper, and a great one, 
To many lords and ladies; there will be 
The beauty of this kingdom, [ll assure you. 
Lov. That churchman bears a bounteous mind indeed, 
A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us. 
ae He may, my lord, he has wherewithal ; in 
im, 
Sparing would show 4 worse sin than ill doctrine : 
Men of his way should be most liberal ; 
They are set here for examples. 
Cham. True, they are so; 
But few now give so great ones. My barge stays ; 
Come, good Sir Thomas, 
We shall be late else ; which I would not be; 
For I was spoke to, with Sir Henry Guildford, 
This night to be comptrollers.— 
Your lordship shall along. 
Sands. Ay, ay; ifthe beauties are there, 
I must make one among them, to besure. [KH reunt, 1. 


SCENE I1V.—York Place.—Music.—A State Chair 
and Canopy Rr. for the CarpinaL, and a Table 
Jor the Guests ANNE BuLien, Lapy Denny, 
and other Ladies and Gentlemen, as Guests, 
Wolsey’s Servants attending them, discovered.— 
Orchestra in Back Ground. 


Enter GUILDFORD, R. 


Guild. (c.) Ladies, a general welcome from his 
grace 

Salutes you all: This night he dedicates 
_ To fair content, and you: none here, he hopes, 

In all this noble bevy, has brought with her 

One care abroad; he would have all as merry 

As first-good company, good wine, good aes 

Can make good people. | 


Enter CHAMBERLAIN, RaNee: and orn L. 


QO, my lord, you're tardy; a 
The very thought of this fair company 
Clapp’d wings to me, 
Cham, You are young, Sir Harry Guildford. 
_ Sands. (c.) Sir Thomas Lovel, had the Cardinal 
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But half my lay-thoughts in him, some of these 
Should find a running banquet ere they rested, 
I think, would better please them : . 
[Surveying the Ladies. 
—By my life, 
They are a sweet society of fair ones. 
Lov, O, that your lordship were but now confessor 
To one or two of these ! 
Sands, I would I were: 
They should find easy penance, 
Lov. ’Faith, how easy? 
Sands. As easy as a down bed would afford it. 
Cham. Sweet ladies, will it please you sit? [Ald sit. 
Sir Harry, , 
Place you that side, Vl take the charge of this.— 
[Flourish of Trumpets. 
Ilis grace is entering.—Nay, you must not freeze ; 
Two women placed together make cold weather :— 
My Lord Sands, you are one will keep ’em waking ; 
’Pray, sit between these ladies. 
Sands, By my faith, 
And thank your lordship. (L.) By your leave, sweet 
ladies: | 
[Sits between ANNE BULLEN and Lapy Denny. 
If I chance to talk a little wild, forgive me ; 
I had it from my father. 
Anne. Was he mad, sir ? 
Sands. O very mad, exceeding mad, in love too: 
But he would bite none; just as I do now, 
He would kiss you twenty with a breath, [Kisses her. 
Cham. Well said, my lord— 
So, now you are fairly seated ;—Gentlemen, 
The penance lies on you, if these fair ladies 
Pass away frowning. 
Sands. For my little cure, 
Let me alone, [Flourish of Trumpets. 


Enter, rx. two Genllemen, Woustry, two Pages, and 
CROMWELL.—AUl rise.—WoLusty tukes his State. 


Wol. [On the Steps leading up to his State-Seat, R.] 
pene are welcome, my fair guests ; that noble 
ady, 
Or gentleman, that is not freely merry, 
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Is not my friend: This, to confirm my welcome: 
And tu you all good health. 
Drinks.—All sit.—Flourish of Trumpets. 
Sands. | Standing rx. between Lavizs BULLEN and 
Denny.] Your grace is noble; 
Let me have such a bowl may hold my thanks, 
And save me so much talking, 
(Servant gives him Wine. 
Wol. [Seated—Crom. ‘stands on his x.) My Lord 
Sands, 
I am beholden to you: cheer your neighbours.— 
Ladies, you are not merry ;—Gentlemen, 
Whose fault is this ? ; 
Sands. The red wine first must rise 
In their fair cheeks, my lord; then we shall have ’em 
Talk us to silence. 
Anne. You area merry gamester, 
My Lord Sands, 
Sands. Yes, if I make my play. 
Here’s to your ‘ladyship : and pledge it, madam ; 
[Drinks. 
For ’tis to such a thing— 
Anne. You cannot show me. 
Sands. I told your grace they would talk anon. 
' [Drums and Trumpets.—Cannon discharged.— 
All rise. 
Wol. [Rising.] What's that ?— 
Look out there, some of you. [Ezit CromwE.t, L 
What warlike voice? 
And to what end is this ?—Nay, ladies, fear not ; 
By all the laws of war you are privileged. (Ald sit 


Re-enter CROMWELL, L. 


How now? what is’t? 

Crom. (u.) A noble troop of strangers; 
For so they seem: they’ve left their barge, and landed ; 
And hither make, as great ambassadors 
From foreign princes. 

Wol: Good Lord Chamberlain, 
Go, give them welcome ; | 
And, ’pray, receive them nobly, and conduct them 
Into our presence, where this heaven of beauty 
Shalt shine at full upon them :—Some attend him.— 

{ Ezeunt Gyenereo and two Gentlemen 
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You’ve now a broken banquet; but we'll mend _it. 
A tats digestion to you all: and once more, | 
I shower a welcome on you:—Welcome all. (Music. 


Entcr CHAMBERLAIN, introducing the Kine, Nor” 
FOLK, and SurFrouk, in Masks, and cight Atlen- 
dants, habited as Shepherds, followed by two Gen- 
tlemen, and stand u. | 


A noble company! what are their pleasures? 
Chan. eres they speak no English, thus they 
To tell your grace; [The Kine advances to c. and 
after surveying the splendor of the Banquet, 
Jixes his eyes on ANNE Buuxten.| That having 
heard by fame . 
Of this so noble and so fair assembly 
This night to meet here, they could do no less, 
Out of the great respect they bear to beauty, 
But leave their flocks ; and, under your fair conduct, 
Crave leave to view these ladies, and entreat 
An hour of revels with them. 
Wol. Say, Lord Chamberlain, 
oa done my poor house grace; for which I pay 
them | 
A thousand thanks, and pray them take their pleasures. — 
' [Sits.—The Kine walks and converses with ANNE 
Bunuen, while the Lords and Ladies rise from 
the table and dance. | . 
King. [Aside as he rises from his seat.| The fairest 
, hand Lever touch'd! O, beauty, 
Till now I never knew thee. 
Wol. My lord— 
Cham. Your grace? | 
Wol. ’Pray, tell them thus much from me: 
There should be one amongst them, by his person, 
More worthy this place than myself; to whom, 
If I but knew him, with my love and duty 
I would surrender it. | 
Cham. 1 will, my lord. | | 
| . [CHamBeER ain goes to the Company. 
_ Wol. What say they ? | 
Cham. Such a one they all confess, 
There is, indeed ; which they would have your grace 
Find out, and he will take it. 
Wol. Let me see then.— { Comes to the Kine, c. 
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By all your good leaves, gentlemen :— Here 1°ll make 
My roy choice. 
King. You've found him, cardinal :— 
[ The Kine unmasks—all rise und bow. 
You hold a fair assembly ; you do well, lord 
You are a churchman, or, I'll tell you, cardinal, 
I should judge now unhappily. 7 
Wol. (c.) I am glad, 
Your grace is grown so pleasant. 
King. My Lord Chamberlain— 
What fair lady’s that? [Pointingto Anne BULLEN. 
Cham. Au’t please your grace, Sir Thomas Bullen’s 
daughter, | . 
The Viscount Rochford, one of her highness’ women. 
King. By Heaven, she is a dainty one—Sweethvart— 
I were unmannerly, to take you out, 
[To ANNE BULLEN. 
And not to kiss you.—A health, gentlemen, 
Let it go round. 
cee Sormally bows to Lavy DENNY, L. and 
salutes her. 
Wol. Sir Thomas Lovel, is the banquet ready 
I’ the privy chamber ? 
Lov. Yes, my lord. 
Wol. Your grace, 
I fear, is a little heated. 
King. Ufear, too much. 
Wol, There’s fresher air, my lord, 
In the next chamber. 
King [With Anne Buen, c.] Lead in your ladies, 
every one—Nay, come; 
I must not yet forsake you: Let’s be merry ; 
Good my lord cardinal, I’ve half a dozen healths 
To drink to these fair ladies, anda measure 
To lead them once again; 
Which being ended, they shall all go sleep : 
Then this, which doth a happy vision seem, 
May be again repeated in a dream. , 
Nils of Drums and Trumpels. 
Exeunt, r. Wousey, with Lights, the Kine and 
ANNE Buiien, CHAMBERLAIN, NORFOLK, 
and Surroitk, Lorp Sanps, and Lapy 
DENNY, CROMWELL, two Pages, LOVEL, and 
GurILpForpD, and the rest af lhe Guests. 


END OF ACT I, 
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ACT Il. 


SCENE I.—A Street.—A Beil tolls, and muffled 
Drums beat. 


Enter Guarps, Tipstaves, Lover, Exgcurioner, 
BuckincuaM, Guitprorp, GENTLEMEN, and 
Guarpbs, r.—Stand across. 


Buck. [c. Executioner stands at his back with the 
azxe.| You that thus far have come to pity me, 
Hear what I say, and then go home and lose me. 
I have this day received a traitor’s judgment, 
And by that name must die; yet Heaven bears witness, 
‘And, if I have a conscience, let it sink me, 
~ Even as the axe falls, if 1 be not faithful ! 
The law I bear no malice for my death, 
’T has done, upon the premises, but justice ; 
But those, that sought it, I could wish more Christians ; 
Be what they will, I heartily forgive them. 
For further life in this world I ne’er hope, 
Nor will I sue, although the king have mercies 
More than I dare make faults. You few, that loved me, 
And dare be bold to weep for Buckingham, 
His noble friends, and fellows, whom to leave 
Is only bitter to him, only dying, 
Go with me, like good angels, to my end; 
And, as the long divorce of steel falls on me, 
Make of your prayers one sweet sacrifice, 
And lift my soul to heaven. [ Beli tolls—mufled Drums. | 
Lead on. 
Lov. (u.c.) I do beseech your grace, for charity, 
If ever any malice in your heart 
Were hid against me, now to forgive me frankly. 
Buck, Sir Thomas Lovel, [Takes his hand] I as 
free forgive you, 
As 1 would be forgiven. 
Commend me to his grace ; 
And if he speak of Buckingham, ’pray, tell him, 
You met him half in heaven; my vows and prayers 
‘Yet are the king’s; and, till my soul forsake me. 
Shall ae blessings on him: [Kneels, c.] May he 
ive 
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Longer than I have time to tell his years ! 

Ever beloved, and loving, may his rule be! 

And, when old time shall lead him to his end, 

Goodness and he fill up one monument! | [ Rises. 
Lov. To the water side I must conduct your grace, 

Then give my charge up to Sir Nicholas Vaux, 

Who undertakes you to your end. 
Guild. [r.c. tothe GuaRps in the back ground. | 

Prepare there ; 

The duke is coming ; see the barge be ready : 

And fit it with such furniture as suits 

The greatness of his person. 
Buck. Nay, Sir Henry, 

Let it alone ; my state now will but mock me. 

When I came hither, I was lord high constable, 

And Duke of Buckingham ; now, poor Edward Bohun e 

Yet I am richer than my base accusers, 

That never knew what truth meant: 

My noble father, Henry of Buckingham, 

Who first raised head against usurping Richard, 

Flying for succour to his servant Banister, 

Being distress’d, was by that wretch betray‘d, 

And without trial fell: I had my trial, 

And, must needs say, a noble one ; which makes me 

A little happier than my wretched father : 

Yet thus far we are one in fortunes—Both 

Fell by our servants, by those men we loved most :— 

Heaven has an end in all: Yet, you that hear me, 

This from a dying man receive as certain ; 

Where you are liberal of your loves, and counsels, 

Be sure, you be not loose ; for those you make friends, 

And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 

The least rub in your fortunes, fal away 

Like water from ye, never found again, 

But where they mean to sink you. [The | bell tolls— 

muffled drums.] All good people, | 

Pray for me! I must now forsake you ; the last hour 

Of my long weary life is come upon we. 

Farewell: [Embraces Guitp. 

And when you would say something that i is sad, 

Remember Buckingham 

The bell tolls—mufied drums beat. 

{Hxeunt Guarps, Tipstaves, Execurtoner, 
BUCKINGHAM, Lovet, Gusupronp, and Gen: 
TLEMEN, Lb. 
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SCENE Il.—An Antichamber in the Palace. 


Enter Norrouk and SurFo ik, u. meeting the Cuam- 
BERLAIN, C. 


Nor. Well met, my Lord Chamberlain. ° 
Cham. Good day to both your graces. 
Suf. How is the king employ’d? 
- Cham, I left him private, 
Full of sad thoughts and troubles. 
Nor. What's the cause? ; 
Cham. It seems the marriage with his brother’s wife 
Has crept too near his conscience. 
Suf. (u.€.) No, his conscience 
Has crept too near another lady. 
Nor. (c.) ’Tis so; | 
This is the cardinal’s doing, the king-cardinal : 
That blind priest, like the eldest son of fortune, 
Turns what he lists. The king will know him one day. 
Suf. Pray Heaven he do! he'll never know himself 
else. . 
Nor. We had need pray, 
And heartily, for our deliverance ; 
Or this imperious man will work us all 
From princes into pages. Let us in; 
And, with some other business, put the king 
From these sad thoughts, that work too much upon him: 
My lord, you'll bear us company ? : 
Cham. Excuse me 3. 
The king hath sent me other where: besides, 
You'll find a most unfit time to disturb him: 
Health to your lordships. ; [Exit Cam. 
Suf. See, the king! 


Enter the Kine, M.D. reading pensively. 


How sad he looks ! sure, he is much afflicted. 
King. Who’sithere? ha! _ 
Nor. ’Pray Heaven, he be not angry. 
King. Who's there, I say? How dare you thrust 
yourselves - | 
Into my private meditations? | 
Whoami? ha! 
Nor. A gracious king, that pardons all offences, 
‘ Malice ne’er meant: our breach of duty, this way, 


cz 
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Is business of estate; in which we come 
To know your royal pleasure. 
King. You are too bold; 
Go to; I'll make you know your times of business ; 
Is this an hour for temporal affairs?’?ha! 


Enter Wousry and CarpinaL Campeius, x. with a 
| Commission. | | 


Who's there? my good lord cardinal? (r.) O, my 
Wolsey, | 
The quiet of my wounded conscience, 
Thou art a cure fit fora king. You’re welcome, 
Most learned reverend sir, into our kingdom ; 
Use us, and it:—My good lord, have great care 
I be not found a talker. 
Wol. (c.) Sir, you cannot. 
I would your grace would give us but an hour 
Of private conference. 
King. We are busy; go. : 
Nor. This priest has no pride in him! 
Suf. Not to speak of ; 
I would not be so sick though, for his place: Aside, 
But this cannot continue, near 
Nor. If it do, : L.S.E. 
I'll venture one heave at him. 
Suf. T another. 
King. (n.) Go. 
[Exeunt SurFoLk and Norroux, t. 
oe (c ) Your grace has given a precedent of wis- 
om, 
Above all princes, in committing freely 
Your scruple to the voice of Christendom: 
Who can be angry now? what envy reach you? 
The Spaniard, tied by blood and favour to her, 
Must now confess, if they have any goodness, 
The trial just and noble. All the clerks, 
T mean the learned ones, in Christian kingdoms, 
Have their free voices: Rome, the nurse of judgment, 
Invited by your noble self, hath sent : | 
One general tongue unto us, this good man, : 
This just and learned priest, Cardinal Campeius ; 
Whom, once more, I present unto your highness. 
King. In mine arms I bid him welcome, [Hmbrace. 
And thank the holy conclave for their loves; 
They've sent me such a man I would have wish'd for. 
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eae Your grace must needs deserve all strangers’ 
oves, | 
‘You are so noble: to your highness’ hand 
I tender my commission ; by whose virtue— 
(The court of Rome eee eet —you, my lord 
Cardinal of York, are join’d with me their servant, 
In the unpartial judging of this business, 
King. Two equal men. The queen shall be ac- 
quainted 
Forthwith, for what you come.—Where’s Gardiner ? 
Wol. I know your majesty always loved her 
So dear in heart, not to deny her that 
A woman of less place might ask by law, 
Scholars, allow’d freely to argue for her. 
King. Ay, and the best she shall have; and my fa- 
your 
To him that does best; Heaven forbid else! Cardinal, 
’Pr’ythee, call Gardiner to me, my new secretary 5 
I find him a fit fellow. 


WOLSEY goes out, n.and returns with GARDINER, 


Wol. (r.) Give me your hand; much joy and favour 
to you; 
You are the king’s now. 
Gard. (R.) But to be commanded 
For ever by your grace, whose hand has raised me. 
[ Aside, 
King. (x. c.) Come hither, Gardiner. | 
[Watks and whispers with him inthe c. of back 
round, 
Cam. Te. in the fore-ground.| My Lord of York, 
was not one Doctor Pace 
In this man’s place before him ? 
Wol. Yes, he was. 
Cam. Was he not held a learned man ? 
Wol. Yes, surely. 
Cam. Believe me, thcre’s an ill opinion spread then 
Even of yourself, lord cardinal. 
Wol. How! of me? 
Cam. They will not stick to say, you envied him; 
And, fearing he would rise, he was so virtuous, 
Kept him a foreign man still, which so grieved him, 
That he ran mad, and died, - 
Wol. Heav’n’s peace be with him! 
That’s Christian care enough: for living murmurers, 
o8 
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There’s place& of rebuke. He was a fool; 
For he would needs be virtuous: that good fellow, 
if I command him, follows my appointment ; 
1 will have none so near else, Learn this, brother, 
We live not to be griped by meaner persons. 
King. Deliver this with modesty to the queen. 
Exit GARDINER, L. 
The most convenient place that I can think of, 
For such rece int of learning, is Blackfriars: 
There ye shall meet about this weighty business :— 
{Comes forward. 
My Wolsey, see it furnish’d. —QO, my lord, 
Would it not grieve an able man, "to leave 
So sweet a bedfellow? But, conscience, conscience— 
O, ‘tis a tender place, and I must leave her. [Exewnt, x. 


SCENE III.—An Antichamber of the oe 8 
Apartments. 


Enter ANNE BULLEN and Lapy Denny. 


Anne. Not for that neither :—Here’s the pang that 
pinches : 
His highness having liv’d so long with her; and she 
So good a lady, thatno tongue could ever 
Pronounce dishonour of her, 
Nay, good troth—— 
Lady D. Yes, troth and troth.— You would not be a 
Queen? 
Anne, No, not for all the riches under Heaven. 
Lady D. Tis strange; a three-pence bow’d would 
hire me, 
Old as Lam, to queen it. But, I pray you, 
What think you of a duchess? Have you limbs 
To bear that load of title? 
Anne. No, in truth. 
Lady Nee ‘Then you are weakly made; pluck off a lit. 
tle; 
I would not bea young count in your way 
For more than blushing comes to. 
Anne. How do you talk ! | 
I swear again, I would not be a queen 
For all the world. - °' 
Lady D. ¥n faith, for little England — 
Vou'd venture an embalming : [ myself 
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‘Would for Carnarvonshire, although there ’long’d 
No more to the crown but that. Lo, who comes here? 


Enter CHAMBERLAIN, L. 


Cham. Good morrow, ladies. What were’t worth to 
know 
‘The secret of your conference ? 
Anne. My good lord, 
Not your demand ; it values not your asking: 
Our mistress’ sorrows we were pitying. 
Cham. It was a gentle business, and becoming 
The action of good women: there is hope, 
All will be well. 
Anne. Now I pray God, amen! 
Cham. You bear a gentle mind, and heavenly bless 
ings 
Follow such creatures. That you may, fair lady, 
Perceive 1 speak sincerely, and high notes 
‘Ta’en of your many virtues, the king’s majesty 
i ia his good opinion to you, and 
urpose honour to you no less flowing 
Than purpose hone of Pembroke ; to which title 
A thougand pounds a Pha annual support, 
Out of*his grace he adds. 
Anne. Beseech your lordship, 
Vouchsafe to speak my thanks, and my obedience, 
As from a blushing handmaid, to his highness, 
Whose health, and royalty, | pray for. 
Cham, Lady, 
I shall not fail to approve the fair conceit, 
The king hath of you.—I have perus’d her well ; 
Beauty and honour are in her so mingled, [ Aside. 
That they have caught the king : and who knows yet, 
But from this lady may proceed a gem, 
To lighten all this isle?—I’ll to the king, 
And say, I spoke with you. 
Anne. My honour’d lord. [Exit CHAMBERLAIN, Le 
Lady D. The Marchioness of Pembroke ! 
A thousand: pounds a year! for pure respect ; 
No other obi igation: by my life, 
. That promises more thousands : —By this time, 
I know your limbs will bear a duchess :—Bay, 
Are you not stronger than you. were 2. 
Anne. Good lady, 
Make yourself mirth with your particular taney, 
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And leave me out on’t. *“WouldI had no being, 
If this salute my blood a jot: it faints me, 
To think what follows.— 
The queen is comfortless, and we forgetful 
In our long absence : *pray, do not deliver 
What here you've heard, to her.» 
Lady D. What do you think me? [Exeunt, L. 


SCENE IV.—4 Halt in Blackfriars.—Flourish of 
Trumpets and Drums.—The Court sitting for the 
Trial of QUEEN CATHERINE. The KinG, seated c., 
Wo.seEy, Rr. c., CAMPEIUS, L. C., CROMWELL seated 
at a table before the Throne, on which a Mace is 
laying, NORFOLK, SUFFOLK, CHAMBERS AIN, LOVEL, 
Bishops, Judges, Gentlemen and Ladies, Clerk of 
the Court, Officers and Guards, discovercd R. and L, 


Wol. Whilst our commission from Rome is read, 
Let silence be commanded. 
King. What’s the need? 
It hath already publicly been read, 
And on all sides the anthority allow’ d; 
You may then spare that time. 
Wol, Be’t so :— Proceed. 
Crom. Say, Henry, King of England, come into the 
court. 
Clerk. [Standing on a stool, R.} Henry, King of 
England, &c, 
King. Here. 
Crom. Say, Katharine, Queen of England, come into 
the court. | | 
Clerk. Katharine, Queen cf England, &c. 


Enter the QUEEN, L. preceded by GuiLpForD, with a 
Cushion, which he places u.c., and on ahich the 
QUEEN kneels. 


Queen. Sir, I desire you do me right and justice, 
And to bestow your pity on me; for 
I am a most poor woman, and a stranger, 
Born out of your dominions ; having here 
No judge indifferent, nor no more assurance 
Of equal friendship and proceeding. [Rises.] Alas, sir, 
In what have,J offended you? what cause ~ 
Hath my behaviour given to your displeasure, 
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That thus you should proceed to put me of, 
And take your good grace from me? Heaven witness, 
I have been to you a true and humble wife, 
At all times to your will conformable. 
Sir, call to mind, 
That I have been your wife, in this obedience, 
Upward of twenty years, and have been bless’d 
With many children by you: if, in the course 
And process of this time, you can report, - 
And prove ittoo, against mine honour aught, 
My bond to wedlock, or my love and duty 
Against your sacred person, in God’s name, 
Turn me away ; and let the foul’st contempt 
Shut door upon me, and so give me up 
To the sharpest kind of justice. Please you, sir, 
The king, your father, was reputed for 
A prince most prudent, of an excellent 
And unmatch’d wit and judgment: Ferdinand, 
My father, King of Spain, was reckon’d one 
The wisest prince, that there had reign’d by many 
A year before: H is not to be question’d 
That they had gather’d a wise council to them 
Of every realm, that did dehate this business, 
Who deem'd our marriage lawful: Wherefore I humbly 
Beseech you, sir, to spare me, till I may 
Be by ny friends in Spain advised ; whose counsel 
I will implore: If not, i’the name of Heaven, 
Your pleasure be fulfill’d! 
Wol. [ Rises.| You havehere, lady, 
And of your choice, these reverend fathers ; men 
Of singular integrity and learning, 
Yea, the elect of the land, who are assembled 
To plead your cause: It shall be therefore bootless, 
That longer you defer the court! as well 
For your own quiet, as to rectify 
What is unsettled in the king. [ Sits. 
Cam. [Rises.] His grace 
Hath spoken well, andjustly: therefore, madam, 
It’s fit this royal session do proceed ; 
And that, without delay, their arguments 
Be now produced, and heard. 
Queen. (c.) Lord Cardinal— 
[Camprius rises and comes on her v. 
To you I speak, 
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Wol. Your pleasure, madam? 
[Woxsey advances to her Rr. 
Queen. Sir, [To Wors.—Camp. returns tohis seat. 
Tam about to weep; but thinking that 
We are a queen, (or long have dream’d so) certain, 
The daughter of a king, my drops of tears 
I'll turn to sparks of fire— 
Wol. Be patient yet. 
Queen, I will, when you are humble ; nay, before, 
. Or Heaven will punish me. (1.) I do believe, 
Induced by potent A eaa tances that. 
You are mine enemy ; and make my challenge, 
You shall not be my judge; forit is you 
Have blown this coal betwixt my lord and me— 
Which Heav’ns dew quench.—Therefore, I gay again, 
1 utterly abhor, yea, from my soul 
Refuse you for my judge; (c.) whom, yet once more, 
I hold my most malicious foe, and think Lz 
At all a friend to truth, 
Wol. (R.c.) Madam, you do me wrong": 
I have no spleen against you; nor injustice 
_ For you, or any: how far I have proceeded, 
Or how far further shall, is warranted 
By a commission from the consistory, 
Yea, the whole consistory of Rome. You charge. me, 
That I have blown this coal: I do deny it: 
The king is present: If it be known to him, 
That I gainsay my deed, how may he wound, 
And worthily, my falsehood ! yea, as much 
As you have done my truth. 
In him’ 
It lies to cure me: and the cure is, to 
Remove these thoughts from you: The which before 
His highness shall speak in, I do beseech 
You, gracious madam, to unthink your speaking, 
And to say SO no more, 
Queen. (u. c.) My lord, my lord, 
IT am a simple woman, much too weak 
To oppose your cunning. You're meek, and nual 
mouth’d ; 
You sign your place and calling, in full seeming, 
With meekness and humility ; but your heart 
As cramm’d with arrogancy, spleen and’ pride ; 
-. That again. 
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I do refuse you for my judge ;—and here, 
Before you all, appeal unto the pope, 
To bring my whole cause ’fore his holiness, 
And to be judged by him. | 
[She courtesies to the Kine, and offers to depart, 
preceded by GuiuprorRp with the Cushion. 
Cam. The queen is obstinate, 
Stubborn to justice, apt to accuse it, and 
Disdainful to be tried by it; ’tis not well. 
She’s going away. 
King. Call her again. : 
Clerk. Katharine, Queenof England, come into the 
court. 
Guild. ( Madan, you are call’d back. 
Queen. (R.) What need you note it? "Pray you, keep 
your. way : . 
When you are call’d, return :—Now the Lord help, 
They vex me past my patience |—’Pray you, pass on.— 
I will not tarry; no, nor ever more, 
Upon this business, my appearance make 
In any of their courts. 
| [Exeunt GUILDFoRD and the QUEEN, R. 
King. Go thy ways, Kate: 
That man i’ the world, who shall report he has 
A better wife, let him in nought be trusted, 
For speaking false in that: Thou art, alone, 
The queen of earthly queens :—She’s noble born ; 
And, like her true nobility, she has 
Carried herself towards me. 
Wol, [ Rises.| Most gracious sir, 
In humblest maaner I require your highness, 
‘That it shall please you to declare, in hearing 
Of all these ears, (for where I’m robb’d and bound 
There mustI be unloosed,) whether ever I 
Did broach this business to your highness ; or 
Laid any scruple in your way, which might 
Induce you to the question on’t. [ Sits, . 
King. My lord cardinal, 
I do excuse you; yea, upon mine honour, 
I free you from’t. You are not to be taught, 
That you have many enemies, that know not 
Why they are so, but, like to village curs, 
Bark when their fellows do: by some of these 
The queen is putin anger. You're excus’d; 
But will you be more justified ?-youever © 
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Have wish’'d the sleeping of this business ; 

And oft have hinder’d, oft, 

The passages made toward it: on my honour, 

1 speak my good lord cardinal to this point, 

And thus far clear him. Now, what moved me to’t— 

Thus it came ;—give heed to’t:— 

My conscience first received a tenderness, — 

Scruple, and prick, on certain speeches utter’d 

By the bishop of Bayonne, then French ambassador, 

For no dislike i’ the world against the person 

Of our good queen : r 

Prove [ Rises | but our marriage lawful, by my life, 

And kingly dignity, we are contented 

To wear our mortal state to come, with her, 

Katharine our queen, before the primest creature — 

That's paragon’d o’the world. [ Sits. 
Cam. [Rises.] So please your highness, 

The queen being absent, ’tis a needful fitness 

That we adjourn this court to further day : 

Meanwhile must be an earnest motion 

Made to the queen, to call back her appeal 


She intends unto his holiness. [ Sits. 
King. [Rises and advances on u.| Break up the 
court.— [ The KiNG rises. 


These cardinals trifle with me: I abhor 
This dilatory sloth and tricks of Rome.— 

My learn’d and well-beloved servant, Cranmer, 
’Pr’ythee, return! [Goes to the Table at u.] with thy 
approach, I know, | 

My comfort comes along.—Break up the court. 
[ Flourish of Drums and Trumpets.—Scene closes. 


END OF ACT IT. 
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ACT III. 


SCENE J.—An Antichamber to the King's 
Apartments. 


Enter Norrouk, Surrouk, the Eary or Surrey, 
and the CHAMBERLAIN, L. 


Nor. (u.c.) If you will now unite in your com- 
plaints, 
And force them with a constancy, the cardinal 
Cannot stand under them. 

Sur, (L.c.) Lam joyful 
To meet the least occasion, that may give me 
Remembrance of my father-in-law, the duke, 
To be revenged on him, : 

Suf. (n.c.) Which of the peers 
Have uncontemn'd gone by him, or at least 
Strangely neglected? when did he regard 
The stamp of nobleness in any person, 

Out of himself? 

Cham. (u.) My lords, if you cannot 
Bar his access to the king, never attempt 
Any thing on him ; for he hath a witchcraft 
Over the king in his tongue. 

Nor. (r.) O, fear him not ; 

His spell in that is out: the king hath found 
Matter against him, that for ever mars 

The honey of his language: 

In the divorce, his contrary proceedings 
Are all unfolded: wherein he appears, 

As I would wish mine enemy. 

Sur. How came 
His practices to light ? 

Suf. Most strangely. 

Sur, O how, how? 

Suf, The cardinal’s letters to the pope miscarried, 
And came to the eye o° the king: wherein was read, 
How that the cardinal did entreat his holiness 
To stay the judgment o’ the divorce: For if 
It did take place, ‘* 1do’’, quoth he, ‘‘ perceive 
My king is entangled in affection to 
A creature of the queen’s, Lady Anne Bullen.”’ 

D 
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Sur. Has the king this? 

Suf. Believe it. 

Sur. Will this work ? | 

Cham, The king in this perceives him, how he 

coasts, 

And hedges, his own way. But in this point 
All his tricks founder, and he brings his physic 
After his patient’s death: the king already 
Hath married the fair lady. 

Sur. But, will the king 
Digest this letter of the cardinal’s ? 

Suf. No, no.— 
Cardinal Campeius 
Is stolen away to Rome; hath ta’en no leave ; 
Has left the cause o’ the king unhandled ; and 
Is posted as the agent of our cardinal, 
To second all his plot. I do assure you, 
The king cried, Ha! at this. 

Nor. But, my lord, 
When returns Cranmer ? | 

Suf. He is return’d, in his opinions; which 
Have satisfied the king for his divorce: 
Shortly, 1 believe, 
His second marriage shall be publish’d, and 
Anne’s coronation. Katharine no more 
Shall be call’d queen, but princess dowager, 
And widow to Prince Arthur. 
The cardinal.—- [All four return L. U. E. 


Enter Wotsey and CROMWELL, R. 


Nor. Observe, observe, he's moody. 

Wol. (r.) The packet, Cromwell, 

- Gave ’t you to the king? | 
Crom. (n.) To his own hand, in his bedchamber. 
Wol. Look’d he o’ the inside of the paper ? 

- Crom, Presently 

He did unseal them: and the first he view'd, 

Hedid it with a serious mind; a heed - 

Was in his countenance: You he bade 

Attend him. here this morning. | _ 

_Wol. Isheready | 
To come abroad ? 
‘Crom: I think, by this he is. 
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Wol. Leave me a while.— | 
[ Exit CromweEty, across to vu. 
It shall be to the Duchess of Alencon, 
The French king’s sister: he shall marry her.— 
Anne Bullen! No; Pll no Anne Bullens for him: 
There’s more in’t than fair visage.— Bullen ! 
No, we'll no Bullens !—Speedily I wish 
To hear from Rome.—The Marchioness of Pembroke !—- 
Nor. [Apart,] He’s discontented. | 
Suf. [Apart.] May be, he hears the king 
Does whet his anger to him. 
Sur. Sharp enough, _ 
Lord, for thy justice ! 
Wol. (c.) The late queen's gentlewoman, a knight’s 
daughter, | 
To be her mistress’ mistress ! the queen’s queen !— 
This candle burns not clear: ’tis 1 must snuff it ; 
Then, out it goes —What though I know her virtuous, 
And well deserving ; yet I know her for 
_ A spleeny Lutheran, and not wholesome to 
' Our cause—that she should lie i’ the bosom of 
Our hard-ruled king !—[Crosscs, musing, to r.J— 
Again, thereis sprung up 
A heretic, au arch one, Cranmer; one 
Hath crawl’d into the favour of the king, 
And is his oracle. o Cc.) 
Nor. [Apart. e is vex’d at something. 
Sur. [A seat I would ’twere something that would 
fret the string, 
The master cord of his heart. 
Suf. The king! the king! 


Enter the Kine, r.v.&. with a Letter in his Hand, 
and reading a Schedule. 


King. [Stands r.u.8.] What piles of wealth hath 
he accumutated 
To his own portion ! and what expense by the hour 
Seems to flow from him! How, i’ the name of thrift, 
Does he rake this together !—[Seeing the Lords.\— 
| Now, my lords; | 
Saw you the cardinal? 
_ Nor. [They advance.] My lord, we have 
Stood here observing him; some strange commotion 
Is in his brain : 
D2 


ae 
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In most strange postures, 
We've seen him set himself. 

King. It may well be; 
There is a mutiny in his mind.—If we did think 
His contemplations were above the earth, 
And fix’d on spiritual objects, he should still 
Dwell in his musings ; (r.c.) but, T am afraid, 
His thinkings are below the moon. 

[ The Kine signs to the CHAMBERLAIN, who 
goes to WOLSEY. 

Wol. [Looks r. and starts.| Heaven forgive me !— 
And ever bless your highness! 

King. Good my lord, [The Lords stand back on t. 

You're full of heavenly stuff, and bear the inventory 
Of our best graces in your mind; the which 
You were now running o’er: you have scarce time 
To steal from spiritual leisure a brief span, 
To keep your earthly audit: Sure, in that 
I deem you an ill husband; and am glad 
To have you therein my companion. 

Wol. Sir, 

For holy offices T have a time; a time 

To think upon the part of business, which 
T bear i’ the state ; and nature does require 
Her times of preservation, which perforce, 
I, her frail son, among my brethren mortal, 
Must give my tendance to. 

King. You have said well. 

Wol. And ever may your highness yoke together, 
As I will lend you cause, my doing well 
With my well saying ! 

King. ’Tis well said again 3 
And ’tis a kind of good deed to say well: 

And yet words are no deeds. My father loved you: 
He said he did ; and with his deed did crown 

His word upon you, Since I had my office, 

I’ve kept you next my heart; have not alone 
Employ’d you where high profits might come home, 
But pared my present havings, to bestow 

My bounties upon you. 4 

Wol. What should this mean ? ade 

Sur. Now Heaven increase this business ! Aside. 

King. (r.c.) Have I not made you 


‘The prime man of the state? I pray you, tell me, 
Af what I now pronounce, you have found true ; 
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And, if you may confess it, say withal, 
If you are bound to us, orno? What say you? 
ol.(u. Cc.) My sovereign, I confess, your royal graces 
Shower’d on me daily, have been more than could 
My studied purposes requite ; which went 
Beyond all man’s endeavours : my endeavours 
Have ever come too short of my desires, 
Yet, fill’d with my abilities :—I profess, 
That for your highness’ good I ever labour’d 
More than mine own; that am, have, and will be. 
Though all the world should crack their duty to you, 
And throw it from their souls ; though perils did 
Abound, as thick as thought could make them, and 
Appear in forms more horrid ; yet my duty, 
As doth a rock against the chiding flood, 
Should the approach of this wild river break, 
And stand unshaken yours. 
King. "Tis nobly spoken :— 
Take notice, lords, he has a loyal breast, 
For yOuhave seen him open't. Read o’er this; 
~ Putting a Paper in his right hand. 
And after, this: {Putting another in his left hand} 
and then to breakfast, with 
What appetite you have. 

[Exit the Kine, R.8.4. frowning upon Wot- 
sey; the Nobles following him, whispering 
awd smiling. 

Wol, (c. in amazement.] What should this mean? 
He parted frowning fram me, as if ruin 
T.eap’d from his eyes: So looks the chafed lion 
Upon the daring huntsman that has gall’d him, 
Then makes him nothing. I must read this paper 3 
I fear the story of his anger. °Tis so; 
This paper has undone me :—’Tis the account 
Of all that world of wealth I've drawn together | 
For mine own ends ; indeed, to gain the popedom, 
And fee my friends in Rome. O, negligence, 
Fit for a fool to fall by! What cross devil 
Made me put this main secret in the packet 
T sent the king? Is there no way to cure this? 
No new device to beat this from his brains? 
I know, ’twill stir him strongly ; yet I know 
A way, if it take right, in spite of fortune 
Will bring me off again, What’s this—‘‘ 'T'o the Pope ?”’ 
The letter, as Llive, with all the business  — 

bp 3 
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I writ to his holiness. Nay then, farewell! 

I’ve touched the highest point of all my greatness ; 
And, from the full meridian of my glory, 

J haste now to my setting ; I shall fall 

Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 

And no man see me more. [Gotng, R 


Enter Norrouk, Surroik, Surrey, and 
CHAMBERLAIN, L. 


Nor. (u.c.) Hear the king’s pleasure, cardinal : 
who commands you 
To render up the great seal presently 
Into our hands ; and to confine yourself 
To Esher House, my Lord of Winchester’s, 
Till you hear further from his highness. 
Wol. (Rr. c.) Stay— 
Where’s your commission, lords ? words cannot carry 
Authority so mighty. 
Suf. Who dare cross them ? 
Bearing the king’s will from his mouth expressl#? 
Wol. Till I find more than will, or words, to 
(I mean your malice) know, officious lords, 
I dare, and must deny it. Now I feel 
Of what coarse metal ye are moulded—envy. 
How eagerly ye follow my disgraces, 
As if it fed ye! and how sleek and wanton 
Ye appear in evory thing may bring my ruin! 
Follow your envious courses, men of malice ; 
You've Christian warrant for them, and, no doubt, 
In time wil) find their fit rewards. That ‘seal, 
You ask with such a violence, the king, 
(Mine, and your master, ) with his own hand gave me: 
Bade me enjoy it, with the place and honours, 
During my life ; ‘and, to confirm his goodness, 
Tied it by letters patent : Now, who'll take it 2 - 
Sur. (c.) The king, that gave it. 
Wol, It must be himself then. 
Sur. Thou’rt a proud traitor, priest. 
| [Offers to draw his sword. 
mide Proud lord, thou liest :— 
Wigs these forty hours, Surrey durst better 
Have burnt that tongue, than said so. | 
_ Sur. [Goes to. Wox.] Thy ambition, | 
Thou ee sin, robb’d this bewailing land 
- Of noble Buckingham, my father-in-law : 
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The heads of all thy brother cardinals, 
(With thee, and all thy best parts bound together,) 
Weigh’d not a hair of his. Plague of your policy ! 
You sent me deputy for Ireland ; 
Far from his succour, from the king, from all 
That might have mercy on his fault thou gavest him ; 
Whilst your great goodness, out of holy pity, | 
Absolved him with an axe. 
Wol. This, and all else © 
This talking lord can lay upon my credit, 
I answer, is most false. The duke, by law, 
Found his deserts: how innocent I was 
From any private malice in his end, - 
His noble jury and foul cause can witness. 
If 1 loved many words, lord, I should tell you, 
You have as little honesty as honour ; 
That I, i’ the way of loyalty and truth 
Toward the king, my ever royal master, 
Dare meet a sounder man than Surrey can be, 


And all that love his follies. [Goes and stands R. 
Sur. Your long coat, priest, protects you. . 
My lords, [Turning L. 


Can you endure to hear this arrogance? 
And from this fellow? If we live thus tamely, 
To be thus jaded by a piece of scarlet, 
Farewell nobility ; let his grace go forward, 
And dare us with his cap, like larks. 
Wol. (r.) All goodness 
Is poison to thy stomach. 
Sur. Yes, that goodness 
Of gleaning all the land’s wealth into one, 
Into your own hands, cardinal, by extertion; 
The goodness of your intercepted packets, 
You writ to the pope, against the king: your goodness, 
Since you provoke me, shall be most notorious. 
My lord of Norfolk, 
Produce the grand sum of his sins, the articles 
Collected from his life:—I’l startle you 
Worse than the sacring bell, when the brown wench 
Lay kissing in your arms, lord cardinal, = 
Wol. How much, methinks, I could despise this man, 
But that I’m bound in charity against it! i 
Nor. (u. c.) Those articles, my lord, are in the king’s 


hand : 
But, thus much, they are foul ones. 
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Wol. So much fairer, 
And spotless, shall my innocence arise, 
When the king knows my cause. 
Sur. This cannot save you: 
1 thank my memory, I yet remember 
Somme of these articles 5 and out they shall, 
Now, if you can blush, and cry guilty, cardinal, 
You'll show a little honesty. 
Wol, Speak on, sir; 
I dare your worst objections: if I blush, 
It is to see anobleman want manners. ; 
Sur. Vd rather want those than my head. | Have at 
you. 
First, that, without the king’s assent, or knowledge, 
You wrought to be a legate: by which power 
You maim’d the jurisdiction of all bishops. 
Nor. [Goes to him.| Then, that, in all you writ to 
Rome, or else 
To foreign princes, Hgo et rex meus 
Was still inscribed; in which you brought the'‘king 
To be your servant. 

-Suf. [Goes to him.] That, out of mere ambition, 
| you have caused 
Your holy hat to be stamped on the king’s coin. 

Sur. Then, that you’ve sent innumerable substance, 
(By what means got, I leave to your own conscience, ) 
To furnish Rome, and to prepare the ways 
You have for dignities— 

Many more there are ; 
Which, since they are of you, and odious, 
I will not taint my mouth with. 
Cham. O, my lord, 
Press not a falling man too far; 
His faults lie open to the laws; let them, 
Not you, correct him.—My heart weeps to see him 
So little of his great self. 
Sur. I forgive him. 
Nor. And so we'll leave you to your meditations 
How to live better. For your stubborn answer, 
About the giving back the great seal to us, 
The king shall know it, and, no doubt, shall thank you: 
So fare you well, my little good lord cardinal. 
NorFoLk, Surroux, Surrey, go off smiling u. 
i CHAMBERLAIN bows respectfully and fol- 
ows. | 
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Wol. (r. c.) Farewell, a long farewell, to all my 
greatness ! 

This is the state of man; to-day he puts forth — 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him; 
The third day, comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And—when he thinks, good easy man! full surely 
His greatness is aripening—nips his root, 
And then he falls, as Ido. 1 have ventured, 
Like little wanton boys, that swim on bladders, 
These many summers in a sea of glory ; 
But far beyond my depth: my high-blown pride | 
At length broke under me; and now has left me, 
Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of arude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp, and glory of this world, I hate ye; 
I feel my heart new open’d: O, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favours ! 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and our ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. — 


Enter CROMWELL, L. 


Why, how now, Cromwell ? 
Crom, (u.) I have no power to speak, sir. 
Wol. What, amazed 
At my misfortunes? can thy spirit wonder, 
A great man should decline? Nay, an you weep, 
I’m fallen indeed. 
Crom. (L.c.) How does your grace ? 
Wal. Why, well; | 
Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know myself now; and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience. 
Crom. I’m glad your grace has made that right use 
of it. 

Wol. Thope Thave: I’m able now, methinks, 
Out of a fortitude of soul I feel, : 
To endure more miseries, and greater far, | 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer.— 
What news abroad ? 
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Crom. The heaviest, and the worst, 
Is your displeasure with the king. 
-Wol. God bless him ! . 
Crom. The next is, that Sir Thomas More is chosen 
Lord Chancellor in your place. 
Wol. That's somewhat sudden: 
But he’s a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his highness’ favour, and do justice 
For truth’s sake and his conscience, that his bones, 
When he has run his course, and sleeps in blessings, 
May have a tomb of orphans’ tears wept on them !— 
What more ? ie 
Crom, That Cranmer is returned with welcome, 
Install’d lord archbishop of Canterbury. 
Wol. That’s news indeed ! 
Crom. Last, that the Lady Anne, 
Whom the king hath in secrecy long married, 
This day was view’d in open as his queen, 
Going to chapel ; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 
Wol. There was the weight that pull’d me down, O 
Cromwell ! 
The king has gone beyond me, all my glories 
In that one woman I have lost for ever: 
No sun shall ever usher forth mine honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles.’ Go, getthee from me, Cromwell ; 
{ am a poor fallen man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master: seek the king: 
J have told him > | 
What, and how true thou art: he will advance thee ; 
Some little memory of me will stir him, 
(1 know his noble nature) not to let 
Thy hopeful service perish too: go, Cromwell. 
_ Crom. O, my lord, 
Must I then leave you? must I needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master ?— 
Bear witness, all that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord.— 
The king shall have my service, but my prayers 
For ever, and for ever, shall be yours. [Kneels. 
Wol. Cromwell, { did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou, hast forced me, | 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman.—- 
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Let’s dry our eyes: and thus far -hear me, Cromwell ; 
[Crom. rises. 

And—when I am forgotten, as I shall be, , 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 

Of me more must be heard of—say, I taught thee, 

Say, Wolsey—that once trod the ways of glory, 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour— 

Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in; 

A sure and safe one, though thy master miss’d it. 

Mark but my fall, and that that ruin’d me. 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 

By that sin fell the angels, how can man then, 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by’t? 

Love thyself last: cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongues, Be just, and fear not: 

Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, ’ 

Thy God’s and truth’s; then if thou fall’st, O Crom- 


well, 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr. (r.) Lead me in: 
There take an inventory of all I have, 
To the last penny ; ‘tis the king’s: my robe, 
And my integrity to Heaven, is all 
I dare now call mine own.—O, Cromwell, Cromwell, 
[ Both Re 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left ne naked to mine enemies, 
Crom. Good sir, have patience. 
Wol. SoThave. Farewell | 
The hopes of court! my hopes in heaven do dwell. 
| | | [Exeunt, RB. 


END OF ACT III. 
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ACT IV_ 


SCENE I.—A Gothic Apartment in Kimbolton-Castle. 


Entcr x. Katuarine, Dowager, sick, attended by 
Cromweit, Patience, Acatua, and CicExy, 
who lead her to her Chair, Ladies stand rR, of the 
Chair. . 


Crom. (c.) How does your grace ? 
Kath, O, Cromwell, sick to death: — 
My legs, like loaded branches, bow to the earth, 
Willing to leave their burden.— [Sits ina chair c. 
Didst thou not tell me, Cromwell, as thou Jed’st me, 
That the great child of honour, Cardinal Wolsey, 
Was dead?: | ; 
Crom. [u. of the Chair.] Yes, madam; but I think 
your grace, 
Out of the pain you suffer’d, gave no ear to't. 
Kath. Pr’ythee, good Cromwell, tell me how he died: 
If well, he stepp’d before me, happily, 
For my example. 
Crom. Well, the voice goes, madam: 
For after the stout Earl Northumberland 
Arrested him at York, and brought him forward 
(As & man sorely tainted) to his answer, 
He fell sick suddenly, and grew so ill, 
He could not sit his mule. | 
Kath. Alas, poor man! re 
Crem. At last, with easy roads, he came to Leices- 


ter; | 
Lodged in the abbey ; where the reverend abbot, 
With all his convent, honourably received him ;.. 
To whom he gave these words—‘ O, father abbot, 
An old man broken with the storms of state, | 
Is come to laf his weary bones among ye ; 
Give him a little earth for charity !”’ 
So went to bed; where eagerly his sickness 
- Pursued him still ; and, three nights after this, 
About the hour of eight, (which he himself 
Foretold should be his last) full of repentance, 
Continual meditations, tears, and sorrows, 
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He gave his honours to the world again, 
His blessed part to Heaven, and slept in peace. | 
ae oss Weeps. 
Kath. So may he rest; his faults lie gently on him! 
Yet thus far, Cromwell, give me leave to speak him, 
And yet with charity—He was a man i 
Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes ; | 
His promises were, as he then was, mighty ; 
But his performance, as he is now, nothing : 
Of his own body he was ill, and gave. 
The clergy ill example. 
Crom. Noble madam, , 
Men’s evil manners live in brass; their virtues 
We write in water.—May it please your highness 
To hear me speak his good now ? 
Kath. Yes, good Cromwell ; 
I were malicious else. 
Crom. This cardinal, sad 
Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly : 
Was fashion’d to much honour from his cradle: 
He was a scholar, and.a ripe and good one; | 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading : 
Lofty, and sour, to them that loved him not; > 
But, to those men that sought him, sweet as summer: 
And though he were unsatisfy’d in getting, 
(Which was a sin) yet in bestowing, madam, _ 
He was most princely: Ever witness for him 
Those twins of learning, that he raised in you, — 
Ipswich and Oxford! one of which fell with him, 
nwilling to outlive the good he did it ; | 
The other, though unfinish’d, yet so famous, . - 
So excellent in art, and still so rising, 
That Christendom shall ever speak his virtwe. 
His overthrow heap’d happiness upon him ; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himself, 
And found the blessedness of being little : 

And, to add greater honours to his age ~* fe 
Than man could give him, he died,. fearing Heaven. 
Kath. After my death, I wish no other herald, | 

No other speaker of my living actions, 
‘To keep mine honour from corruption, © 
But such an honest chronicler as Cromwell: : 
Whom.I most tated living, thou hast made me, 
With thy religious truth and modesty, 

E 
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Now in his ashes honour :—Peace be with him!—_ 
Patience, bé near me still.—Good Cromwell, 
Cause the musicians play me that sad note 

I named my knell, whilst I sit meditating 

On that celestial harmony I go to. 


[Patience sings R.c. CicELY adjusts the QuEEN’s 
vetL—KaTHaRINE falls asleep, CROMWELL retires 
to a table uc. writes a letter, and then returas 
to the QUEEN'S chair. | 


Angels, ever bright and fair, 

Take, O, take me to your care; 
Speed to your bless'd courts my flight, 
Clad in robes of virgin white! 


Kath. | Wakes.] Spirits of peace, where are ye? 
Are ye all gone? > 
And leave me here in wretchedness behind ye ? 
Crom. [u. of the chair.) Madam, we're here. 
Kath. It is not you I call for :— 
Saw ye none enter since I slept? 
Crom. None, madam. | 
Kath. No! saw younot, even now, a blessed troop 
Invite me to a banquet, whose bright faces 
Cast thousand beams upon me, like the sun? 
They promised me eternal happiness ; 
And brought me garlands, Cromwell, which I feel 
I am not worthy yet to wear; I shall 
Assuredly. 
Crom, Lam most joyful, madam, such good dreams 
Possess your fancy. 


Enter GUILDFORD, L. 


Guil, An’t like your grace— 

Kath. You are a saucy fellow ; 
Deserve we no more reverence? 

Crom. You are to blame, | 
Knowing she will not lose her wonted greatness, 
To use 80 rude behaviour: go to, kneel. 

Guil, I humbly do entreat your highness’ pardon; __ 
My haste made me unmannerly : there is staying 

gentleman, sent from the king, to see. you. 

Kath. Admit him entrance, Cromwell:—But this 

fellow .. — | eat 

Let me ne’er see again. . ! eee ae 
[Exit Guinprorp, attended by CROMWELL. 
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Re-enter CROMWELL, with CaPpuctius. 

If my sight fail not, 
You should be lord ambassador from the emperor, 
My royal nephew, and your name Capucius. 

Cap. (u.c.) Madam, the same, your servant. 

Kath, O, my lord, 
The times and titles now are alter’d strangely 
With me, since first you knew me. But, I pray you, 
What is your pleasure with me ? | 

Cap. Noble lady, : 

First, mine own service to your grace; the next, 
The king’s request, that I would visit you: 
Who grieves much for your weakness, and by me 
Sends you his princely commendations, | 
And heartily entreats you take good comfort. 

Kath. QO, my good lord, that comfort comes too late ; 
Tis like a pardon after execution ; 

That gentle physic, given in time, had cured me; 
But now I’m past all comforts here, but prayers— 
How does:his highness ? | 

Cap. Madam, in good health. 

Kath. So may he ever do! and ever flourish, 
When I shall dwell with worms, and my poor name 
Banish’d the kingdom !--Patience, is that letter, 

i caused you to write, yet sent away? 
 [Cromwe ty fetches the letter from the table. 

Pat. No, madam. 

Kath. Sir, I most humbly pray you to deliver 
This to my lord the king. 

Cap. Most willing, madam. : 

Kath. In which T have commended to his goodness 
The model of our chaste loves, his young daughter ;— 
The dews of heaven fall thick in blessings on her! —~ | 
Beseeching him to give her virtuous breeding ; 

_ And a little Ae | 
To love her for her mother’s sake, that loved him, 
Heaven knows how dearly. My next poor petition 
Is, that his noble grace would have some pity | 

' Upon my wretched women, that so long 

Have follow’d both my fortunes faithfully ; 

The last is, for my men;—they are the poorest, 

But poverty could never draw them from me :— 
And, good my lord, | 

By that you love the dearest in this world, 
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As you wish Christian peace to souls departed, 
Stand these poor people’s friend, and urge the king 
To do me this last right. 7 | 

Cap. By Heaven, I will. 

Kath. I thank you, honest lord.—Remember me 
Jn all humility unto his highness ; | 
Say, his long trouble now is passing | 
Out of this world: tell him in death I bless’d him, 
For so I will. Mine eyes grow dim. Farewell, 
My lord. ‘ a rs | 

‘ [Capucius kneels—kisses her hand, and exit, v. 
When [ am dead, | a 

[Crom. and Ladies raise her, and lead her Rr. 

Let me be used with honour: strew me over 
With maiden flowers, that all the world may know 
I was a chaste wife to my grave! 
Although unqueen’d, inter me like a queen, 
And pay respect to that which I have been. 

{Here her voice fails, she sinks into the arms of her 

Attendants, who bear her off x.—Ezeunt. 


END OF ACT IV, 


ACT V. 


- SCENE I.—A Gallery in the Palace. 


Enter the Kine and Surro1x, k. 


King. (¢.) Charles, I will play no more to-night ; 

My mind’s not on’t, you are too hard for me. : 
Suf. (c.) Sir, [never did win of you before. 
King. But little, Charles; i. 

Nor shal not, when my fancy’s on my play. 


| _ Enter Lover, t. 
Now, Lovel, from the queen, what is the news? — 
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Lov. I could not personally deliver to her . 
What you commanded me, ‘but sf her woman 
I sent your message, who return’d her thanks 
In the greatest humbleness, and desired. your celal 
Most heartily to pray for her, 

King. What say’st thou? ha! 
To pray for her! what, is she erying out? 

Lov. So said her woman. 

King. Alas, good lady ! 

Suf. Heaven safely quit her of her burden, and — 

With gentle travail, to the gladding of — 
Your highness with an heir! 

King. "Tis midnight, Charles ! 
’Pr’ythee to bed ; and in thy prayers remember 
The estate of my poor queen. Leave me alone}; 
For I must think of that, which company 
Would not be friendly to. © 

Suf. I wish your highness | 
A quiet night; and my good mistress will © 
Remember in my prayers, 

King. Charles, good night. [Exit Suvrcnk, L. 

Lov. Sir, I have trought my lord the archbishop, 
As ‘you commanded me. 

ing. Ha! Canterbury? | 
Lov. Ay, my good lord. 
King. ’Tis true: Where is he, Lovel? 
Lov. He attends your highness’ pleasure. 
King. Bring him tous. — [Exit Lovet, R. 


‘Re-enter Lover and ARcHBISHOP CRANMER. 


King. Avoid the gallery.— 
{Lovex seeming to stay. 

Ha !—I have said.—Begone. 
What !-—— 

et (n.) I am fearful:—Wherefore frowns he 
, thus ? 
"Tis his aspect of terror. All’s not well. 

King. (.). How tow, my lord? You do desire to 


know | _ _ 
Wherefore 1 sent for you? > oe | 
Cran, Wismy duty, —. [Kneels, 
‘To attend’ our highness’ pleasure. he 2 re aes 
King. ’Pray you arise, — [He rises. 


My good and gracious lord of Pied 
: Comes, 798, and I must have some talk together : 
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_ Ah, my good lord, I grieve at what E.speak, 9 

And am right sorry to repeat whet follows: 

Ihave, and most unwillingly, of late 

Heard many grievous, I do say, my lord, 

Grievous complaints of you; which, being consider’d, 

Have moved us and our council, that you sha 

This morning come before us; where, I know, 

You cannot with such freedom purge yourself, 

But that, till further trial, you must take 

Your patience to you, and be well contented ss 

To make your house our tower. You a brother of us, 

It fits we thus proceed, or else no witness © 

Would come against you. | 3 feo 
Cran. I humbly thank your highness ; (Kneels. 

And am right glad to anich this good occasion 

Most thoroughly to be winnow’d, where my chaff. 

And corn shall fly asunder. a 
King. Stand up, good Canterbury ; - 

Thy truth, and thy integrity, is rooted 

In us, thy friend: Give me thy hand, stand u 


Pate rises. 
Now, by my holy-dame, : 
What manner of man are you? My lord, I look’d 
You would have given me your petition, that | 
I should have ta’en some pains to bring together | 
Yourself and your accusers ; -and to have heard you, 
Without endurance, further. . 
_ Cran. Most dread liege, : 
The good I stand on is my truth and honesty ; 
If they shall fail, I, with mine enemies, | 
Will triumph o’er my person; which 1 weigh not, 
Being of those virtues vacant. . 

King. Be of good cheer ; 
They shall no more prevail, than we give way to.. 
Keep comfort to you; and this morning see 
You do appear before them ; if they shall chance, © 
In charging you with matters, to commit you,’ 
The best persuasions to the contrary . 
Fail not to use; =. | 
If entreaties 
Will render you no remedy, this ring © 
Deliver them, and your appealtous = 
There make before them.— Look, the good man weeps: 
_ He’s honest, on mine honour ;. and a soul | | 
~ None better in my kingdom.—Get you gone, 


t 
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AnddoaslLhave bid you— [Exit Cranmer, L. 
He has strangled | . 
His language in his tears. 


(Lovet and Lavy Denny, without, R.] 
Lov. Come back; what mean you? 


L. Den. Vil not come back ; the tidings that I CPAng 
Will make my boldness manners.— 


Enter Lapy DENNY, R. 


Now, good angels, 
Fly o’er thy royal head. 

King. (x. c.) Now by thy looks, 
I guess thy message. Is the queen deliver’d ( 
Say ay; and ofaboy. 

L. Den. (R. c.) Ay, ay, my liege ; 
And of a lovely boy; Angels of heaven 
Both now and ever bless her!—’tis a girl, 
Promises boys hereafter. Sir, your queen 
Desires your visitation, and to be 
Acquainted with this stranger ; tis as-like you 
As cherry is to cherry. 

King, Lovel— __ 


Enter Love, R. 
‘Lov. Sir. 
‘King. Give her a hundred marks. I’ll.to the queen. 
_ [Exit the Kine, k. 
L. Den. (c.) A hundred marks! by this light, Y il 
have more: - 

An ordinary groom is for such payment. 
T will have more, or scold it out of him. 
Said I for this, the girl was like to him? 
I will have more, or else unsay’t; ‘and now, 
While it is hot, I'l pula it to the issue. , Eee R. 


SCENE ll. tees the Council Chamber. 


| Enter CRANMER, L. 


Cran. I hope, I am not too late; and yet the gen 
tleman, ae 
That was sent to me from the council, pray’d me - 
To make Breat ee sen fast? what means thie? | 


| Who waits there? 
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Enter the Kesrsr of the Council ot Re 


Sure you know me? 
Keep. Yes, my lord; 
But yet I cannot help you. 


Enter Guiupyorp behind, Le 


Cran. Why ? 
Keep. Your grace must wait ui you be call’d for. 
Cran. 8o.— 
Guild. This is a piece of malice. I am glad, 
I came this way so happily, The king 
Shall understand it presently. — [Bait GQuinpronn, Ra 
Cran. It is 
Sir Henry Guildford: As he pass’d along, 
How earnestly he cast his eyes upon me. 
’Pray Heaven, he sound not my disgrace f For certain, 
This is of purpose laid, by some that hate me, 
~'To-quench mine ‘honour; they would shame to make 
me 
Wait else at door ; a fellow-counsellor, 
race Bh he grooms and lackeys, But their plea- 


Must be 1 fulAll’d, and I attend with ‘Fixit On | 
| xit CRANMER, R. 


SCENE 1I.—The Council Chamber.— The King’s 
Chair raised in the Céntre-—the Lonp CHANCELLOR 

: at the upper End of the Table on the left hand—a 
Seat left void on the right, as for the ARCHBISHOP 
or CANTERBURY.—NORFOLK, Su¥FFOLK, SuRREY, 

-» CHAMBERLAIN, GARDINER, LOVEL, in order on 
each Side—and. estaba: at the Table as Seere- 
tary—discovered, | 


Gard. (1. ) Speak to the business, master secretary 5 ; 
Why are we met in council ? 

Orom., Please your honours, 
The chief cause concerns his grace of Canterbur 7 
. Gard. Has he had knowledge of it . é 
- Crom. Yes aes 
“Nor. @. ) Who waits there? 

me 


/MEnter the Krepra, R. 
. ntep, Without, my, noble, lords? 
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Gard. Yes. - | 

Keep. My lord archbishop ; | 
And has done half an hour, to know your pleasures. 

Nor, Let him come in. 

Keep. Your grace may enter now. [Lxit KEEper, R. 


Enter CRANMER. 


Nor. [n.c. seated.] My good lord archbishop, I 
am very sorry 
To sit here at this present, and behold 
That chair stand empty. 
You've misdemenn’d yourself, and not a little, 
Toward the king first, then his laws, in filling 
The whole realm | 
With new opinions, . 
Divers, and dangerous ; which are heresies, 
And, not reform’d, may prove pernicious. 
Gard. Which reformation must be sudden too, 
My noble lords ; for those, that tame wild horses, 
Pace them not in their hands, to make them gentle, 
But stop their mouths with stubborn bits, and spur them 
Till they obey the manage. 
Cran. potesaing R.C. all the rest sit.] My good 
lords, hitherto, in all the progress 
Both of my life and office, U have labour’d, 
And with no little study, that my teaching, 
And the strong course of my authority, 
Might go one way, and safely; and the end 
Was ever to do well. J 
’Pray Heaven, the king may never find a heart 
With less allegiance in’t! 
*Beseech your jordships, 
That, in this case of justice, my accusers, 
Be what they will, may stand forth face to face, 
And freely urge against me. 
Suf, Nay, my lord, 
That cannot be; you are a counsellor, 
And, by that virtue, no man dare accuse you, 
Gard. My lord, because we have business of more 
moment, oo: 
We will be short with you. ’Tis his highness’ plea- 


sure, 
And our consent, for better trial of you, 
From hence you be committed to the Tower ; 
Where, being but a private man again, 
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You shall know, many dare accuse you boldly, 
More than, I fear, you are provided for. 
Cran. Ah, my good lord of Winchester, I thank 
you, | ; 
You are always my good friend; if your will pass, 
I shall both find your lordship judge and juror, 
You are so merciful: I see your end, 
*Tis my undoing: Love, and meekness, lord, 
Become a churchman better than ambition ; 
Win straying souls with modesty again, 
Castnone away. ThatI shall clear myself, 
Lay all the weight ye can upon my patience, 
I make as little doubt, as you do conscience 
In doing daily wrongs. I could say more, 
But reverence to your calling makes me modest. 
Gard. My lord, my lord, you are a sectary, 
That’s the plain truth ; your painted glass discovers, 
To men that understand you, words and weakness. 
Crom. My lord of Winchester, you are a little, 
By your good favour, too sharp ; men so noble, 
However faulty, yet should find respect 
For that they have been: ’tis a cruelty, 
To load a falling man. 
Gard. Good master secretary, 
I cry your honour mercy ; you may, worst 
Of all this table, say so. 
Crom. Why, my lord? 
Gard. Do not I know you for a favourer 
Of this new sect? ye are not sound. 
Crom. Not sound? 7 
Gard. Not sound, I say. - 
Crom. ’Would you were half so honest ! 
Men’s prayers then would seek you, not their fears. 
Gard. I shall remember this bold language. 
Crom. Do: | 
Remember your bold life too. 
Cham, This is too much ; 
Forbear, for shame, my lords. 
Gard, 1 have done. 
Crom. AndI. : 
Gard, Then thus for you, my lord—it stands agreed, 
I take it, by all voices, that forthwith 
You be convey’d to the Tower a prisoner ; 
There to remain, till the king’s further pleasure 
‘Be known unto us: Are you all agreed, lords? 


\ 
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All. We are. | a 

Cran, Is there no other way of mercy, 
But I must needs to the Tower, my lords ? 

Gard, What other | 
Would you expect? You're strangely troublesome : 
Let some o’ the guard be ready there.  [ Rises. 


Enter the Keeper of the Council Chamber, r. 


Cran, For me? . 
Must I go like a traitor thither ? 

Gard. Receive him, 
And see him safe i? the Tower. 

Cran. Stay, [To Kererer.|~ good my lord, [To 

GARD. 
T have a little yet to say. [ Rait the KEEPER. 
Look there, my lords :— 
{ They all rise, and look at the Ring. 

By virtue of that ring, I take my cause 
Out of the gripes of cruel men, and give it 
To a most noble judge, the king, my master. 

Gard, Is it the king's ring ? 

Suf. "Tis no counterfeit. 

Sur. "Tis the right ring, by Heaven: I told ye all, 
When we first put this dangerous stone a rolling, 
*T would fall upon ourselves. 

Nor. Do you think, my lords, 
The king will suffer but the little finger 
Of this man to be vex’d? 

Cham. ’Tis now too certain: 
How much more is his life in value with him! 
Would I were fairly out on’t! [ Noise R. 


Enter the Kine hastily rR. frowning on them ; all rise 
when he takes his Seat, then they all sit. 


Gard. {Rises u.] Dread sovereign, how much are 
we bound to Heaven, 
Tn daily thanks, that gave us such a prince ; 
Not only good and wise, but most religious : 
One that, in all obedience, makes the church 
The chief aim of his honour; and to strengthen 
That holy duty, out of dear respect, 
His royal self in judgment comes to hear 
The cause betwixt her and this great offender. _—_ [Séts. 
King. You were ever good at sudden commendations, 
Bishop of Winchester, But know, I come not 
| 3 
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To hear such : flattertés now. Good man, [To CRAN. 
R.] sit down :— 
Sit down, I say.—Now let me dee the proudest 
Lk that dares most, but wag his finger at thee: 
a all that’s holy, he had better starve, 
Than but once think this place becomes thee not. 
Gard. [ Rises. ] May it please your grace,— 
King. No, sir, it does not please me.— 
[GARDINER sits, 
I'd thou ht, I’d had men of some understanding 
And wisdom of my council, but J find none, 
Was it discretion, lords, to let this man, 
This good man, (few of you deserve that title,) 
This honest man, wait like a lousy foot-boy 
At chamber door? and one as great as you are ? 
Why, what a shame was this! Did my commission 
Bid ye so far forget yourselves? I gave ye 
Power, as he was a counsellor, to try him, 
Not as a groom: 'There’s some of ye, I see, 
More out of malice than integrity, 
Would try him to the utmost, had ye means ; 
Which ye shall never have, while I live. 
Nor. My most dread sovereign, may it like your 
race 
To let mag tongue excuse all. What was purposed, 
Concerning his imprisonment, was rather 
(If there be faith in men) meant for his trial, 
And fair purgation to the world, than malice ; : 
I am sure, in me. 
King. Well, well, my lords, respect him; : 
Take him, and use him well ; he’s worthy of it. 
Make me no more ado, [jumps up, and Gdeanres'? R.C. | 
but all embrace im 3 
Be friends, for shame, my lords! 
[They embrace Cusnuza. 
My Lord of Canterbury, 
T have a suit which you must not deny me: 
There is a fair young maid, ‘that yet wants baptism ; 
You must be godfather, and answer for her. , 
Cran. The greatest monarch now alive, may glory 
In such an honour; How may I deserve it, | 
That am a poor and humble subject to you? 
King. Come, come, my 208, yond spare your spoons : 
you shal Ne have 
Two noble partners with’ you; ; the old Duchess of 
Norfolk, 
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And Lady Marquis Dorset: Will these please YOU Pm 
Once more, my lord of Winchester, I charge sot) 
Embrace, and love this man. . 
Gard, With atrue heart, 
And brother’s love, I do it. [Embraces Guinuan: 
Cran. And let Heaven _ ota 
Witness, how dear I hold this confirmation. 
| om Good man, those joyful tears show thy. true 
| eart. 
The common voice, I see, is verified 
Of thee, which says thus, ‘* Do my Lord of Canterbury 
A shrewd turn, and he’s your friend for ever.’ 
Come, lords, we trifle time away ; I long 
‘To have this young one made a Christian. 
As I have made ye one,. lords, one remain ; 
So I grow stronger, you more honour gain. : 
[ Exeunt, u. 


SCENE IV.—The Palace Yard. 


| THE PROCESSION TO THE CHRISTENING. 


SCENE ys —The Palace. —Flourish of Drums and 
Trumpets. 


The Kine and all the Court discovered. 


Cran. [Kneeling, xr. c.] Now to your royal grace, 

and the good queen, 

My noble partners, and myself, thus pray .— 
All comfort, joy, in this most gracious lady, 
¥¥eaven ever laid up to make parents happy, 
May hourly fall upon ye! 

King. Thank you, good lord a 
W-hat is her-name? 

Cran, Elizabeth. 

King. Stand up, lord.— 

_ [{ The Kine takes the Child, and kisses her. 

With this kiss take my blessing : Heaven protect thee’; 
Into whose hand I give thy life. 

[Returns the Child to the DucHESS OF Norroxx, 

Cran. Amen. 

King. My noble gossips, ye have been too prodigal 
J thank ye heartily; so shall this lady, 
When she has 60 > much cone | 
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Cran. Let me speak, sir 3 is 

For Heaven now bids me ; and the ordi Iu utter 
Let none think flattery, for they'll find them truth. | 
This royal infant, (Heaven still move about her !) 
Though in her eradle, yet now promises 

Upon this land, a thousand, thousand blessings,. 
Which time shall bring to ripeness: She shall be 
A pattern to all princes living with her, 

And all that shall succeed. 

Truth shall nurse her, 
Holy and heavenly thoughts still cuanel fee: ; 
She shall be loved and fear’d: Her own shall bless her ; 
Her foes shake like afield of beatencorn, 
And hang their heads with sorrow; 
Our children’s children 
Shall see this, and bless Heaven, 
_ King. Thov speakest wonders. 
_ Cran, She shall be, to the happiness of England, 
An aged princess; many days shall see her, 
And yet no day without a deed to crown it. 
*Would I had known no more! but she must die, 
Bhe must, the saints must have her ; yet a virgin,. 
A most unspotted lily, shall she pass 
To the ground, and all the world shall mourn her. 
King, QO, lord archbishop, | 
“This oracle of comfort has so pleased me, 
' That, when I am in heaven, I shall desire 
To see what this child does.—I thank you all.— 
Lead the way, my lords ; 
Ye must all see the queen, and she must thank yor 
| She will be sick else. This day, no man think . 

He has business at his house ; for all shall stay ;__ 
ane Inte one shall make it holiday. | | , 
an [Flourish of Trumpets and Drums.—Exewnt, 


THE END. 
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Julius Cesar. 


Brutus. With this I depart—that, as I slew my best lover for the 
good of Rome, I have the same dagger for myself, when it shall 
please my country to need my death! 


Act ll. Scene 4. 
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REMARKS. 


Hultus Cacsar. 


Tis is the grandest of the Roman tragedy of Shakspeare. It 
occnpies a considerable portion of time: beginning wath the festival 
vf Luperci, which was held in honour of Ceesar, and ending with 
the battle of Philippi. It includes the formation of the conspiracy, 
the death of the dictator, the sanguinary proscription of the trinm. 
virate, the flight of Brutus and Cassius, and their fall, For the 
conduct and action of this drama, Shakspeare is indebted to Plutarch, 
and also fur some portion of the dialogue; but no praise can be too 
high for the poet’s art in the concentration of the events supplied by 
history; or for his genins, in produeing some of the most perfect 
specimens of eloquence that are to be found in any language. 

The subject had before employed the pen of William Alexander, 
Earl of Sterline, a heavy Scotch writer of monarchic trayediess 
but whose mode of treating it is so insufferably cold and prolix, and 
whose style, abounding in Scotticisms, is so incorrect and pedantic, 
that be deserves not the honour which Malone would give -him, of 
haivng furnished Shakspeare with hints for the present drama, and, 
also, for a celebrated passage in The Tempest, Act 3, from his play 
of Darius: which we doubt if Shakspeare ever had the curiosity to 
inquire after, much less the patience to read, A Latin play, on the 
same subject, had been written by Dr. Richard Eedes, a celebrated 
tragic poet of his day, as early as the year 1582. It was reserved for 
Shakspeare to exhibit the patriots and heroes of imperial Rome 
acting and speaking in a manner worthy of themselves—for such is the 
exact propriety preserved throughout this drama, that it would be 
impossible to transfer an oration from one speaker to another, with- 
ont being guilty of as glaring an anachronism as ever made glad 
the heart of an editor, who is more alive to the faults than to the 
beauties of his author. 

Some exception has been taken to the catastrophe; which, it scems, 
should have been the death of Cesar, rather than the defeat of the 
conspirators. But, would the former have compensated for the 
noble speeches of Brutus and Mark Antony from the Forum (with 
what contempt do we cast back the sneer of Stevens, at the “ artifi- 
cial jingle of short sentences,” which is but a servile echo of War- 
burton)? or for the contention and reconciliation of Brutus and 
Cassius, which is without its parallel for reasoning and eloquence, And 
though, after the third act, the two latter are the only great personages 
that are left npon the scene, the interest they excite is undimi- 
nished to the close; nor would any catastrophe have been more truly 
affecting than the farewell and death of the last and noblest of the 
Romans. 

In this tragedy, three of the most celebrated characters of antiquity 
nre presented toour view with wonderful force and precision— Brutus, 
Cassius, and Mark Antony. To them Shakspeare has sacrificed the 
congue.or of the world; in whom we behold little else but the self- 
confident voluptuary, for whom a daggers of the conspirators would 
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REMARKS. 


PJultus Caesar. 


Txis is the grandest of the Roman tragedy of Shakspeare. It 
ocenpies a considerable portion of time: beginning with the festival 
vf Luperci, which was held in honour of Cesar, and ending with 
the battle of Philippi. It includes the formation of the conspiracy, 
the death of the dictator, the sangninary proscription of the trinm. 
virate, the flight of Brnotus and Cassin, and their fall. For the 
conduct and action of this drama, Shakspeare isindebted to Plutarch, 
and also fur some portion of the dialogue; but no praise can be too 
high for the poet’s art in the concentration of the events supplied by 
history; or for his genius, in producing some of the most perfect 
specimens of eloquence that are to be found in any language. 

The subject had before employed the pen of William Alexander, 
Earl of Sterline, a heavy Scotch writer of mnonarchic tragedies; 
but whose mode of treating it is so insufferably cold and prolix, and 
whose style, abounding in Scotticisms, is 50 incorrect and pedantic, 
that he deserves not the honour which Malone would give -him, of 
haivng furnished Shakspeare with hints for the present drama, and, 
also, for a celebrated passage in The Tempest, Act 3, from his play 
of Darius: which we doubt if Shakspeare ever had the curiosity to 
inquire after, much less the patience to read, A Latin play, on the 
same subject, had been written by Dr. Richard Eedes, a celebrated 
tragic poet of his day, as early as the year 1582. It was reserved for 
Shakspeare to exhibit the patriots and heroes of imperial Rome 
acting and speaking in a manner worthy of themselves—for such is the 
exact propriety preserved throughout this drama, that it would be 
impossible to transfer an oration from one speaker to another, with- 
out being guilty of as glaring an anachronism as ever made glad 
the heart of an editor, who is more alive tu the faults than to the 
beauties of his author, 

Some exception has been taken to the catastrophe; which, it seems, 
should have been the death of Caesar, rather than the defeat of the 
conspirators. But, would the former have compensated for the 
toble speeches of Brutus and Mark Antony from the Forum (with 
what contempt do we cast back the sneer of Stevens, at the “ artifi- 
cial jlugle of short sentences,” which is but a servile echo of War- 
burton)? or for the contention and reconciliation of Brutus and 
Cassius, which is without its parallel for reasoning and eloquence, And 
though, after the third act, the two latter are the only great personages 
that are left upon the scene, the interest they excite is undimi- 
nished to the close; nor would any catastrophe have been more truly 
affecting than the farewell and death of the last and noblest of the 
Romans. 

In this tragedy, three of the most celebrated characters of antiquity 
are presented toour view with wonderful force and precision— Brutus, 
Cassius, and Mark Antony. To them Shakspeare has sacrificed the 
conque.or of the world; 1n whom we behold little else but the self- 
confident voluptuary, for whom ~ daggers of the conspirators would 
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Costume. 
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PLEBEIANS.—Drab and brown common dresses. 

CALPHURNIA.—-White and silver. 
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STAGE DIRECTIONS. 


The Conductors ot this Work print no Plays but those which they have 
seen acted. The Stage Directions are given from personal observation, 
during the most recent performances. 

EXT1S AND ENTRANCES, 

R. means Right; L. Le; R.D. Right Door; L. D. Lape Door ; 
C.D. F. or M.D. Centre Door in the Fiat ; R.D.F. Right Door in the 
Flat; L.D. F. Left Door.tn the Flat, or the Scene running across the 
back of the Stage ; R.S. E. Right Second Entrance ; R. U..E. Right Upper 
Entrance; L.8. E. Left Second Entrance: L. U. E. Left Upper Entrance. 

| RELATIVE POSITIONS, | 

R. means Bsght; L. Left; C. Censre; R.C. Right of Centre, 
L. C. Left of Centre 

B. RC, Cc. LC. L. 


*,* The Reader ts supposed to be on the Staye facing the Audionce, 


JULIUS CASSAR. 


ACT I. 


SCENE 1.—Rome.—A Street.—A great Tumult without. 
Enter Casca and Tresonivs, r. meeting Plebeians fiom t. 


Cas. (c.) Hence; home, you idle creatures, get you 
home ! 
's this a holiday? What! know you not, 
Being mechanical, you ought not walk, 
Upon a labouring day, without the sign 
Of = profession ?—Speak, what trade art thou ? 
‘irst Ple. Why, sir, a carpenter. 

Tre. (n.) Where is thy leather apron, and thy rule? 
You, sir; what trade are you? 

Second Ple. (x. c.) Truly, sir, in respect of a fine work- 
man, I am but, as you would say, a cobbler. 

Tre. But what trade art thou’? Answer me directly. 

Second. Ple. A trade, sir, that, I hope, I may use witha 
sa conscience ; which is, indeed, sir, a mender of bad 
soals. 

Cas. (c.) What trade, thou knave ? thou naughty knave, 

what trade ? 

Second. Ple. Nay, I beseech you, sir, be not out with 
me : yet, if you be out, sir, I can mend you. 

ee mean’st by that? Mend me, thou saucy fel- 

ow ? . 

Second. Ple. Why, sir, cobble you. 

Tre. Thou art a cobbler, art thou ? 

Second. Ple. Truly, sir, all that I live by is the awl: I 
meddle with no trade—man’s matters, nor woman’s matters 
but with awl. I am, indeed, sir, a surgeon to old shoes ; 
when they are in greatdanger, I re-coverthem. As ptoper 
men as ever trod upon neats-leather have gone toh my 
handy-work. © 

Tre. But wherefore art not in thy shop to-day ? 

Why dost thou lead these men about the streets ? 
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Second Ple. Truly, sir, to wear out their shoes, to get 
myself into more, work. Bnt, indeed, sir, we make holiday 
to see Cesar, and to rejoice in his triumph. 

Cas. (1. c.) Wherefore rejoice ? what conquest brings he 

home ? 
What tributaries follow him to Rome, 
To grace in captive bonds his chariot wheels ? 
You blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless things ! 
O, you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome, 
Knew you not Pompey? Many a time and oft 
Have you climb’d up to walls and battlements, 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 
Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 
The live-long day, with patient expectation, 
To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome ; 
And, when you saw his chariot but appear, 
Have you not made a universal shout, 
That Tyber trembled underneath his banks, 
To hear the replication of your sounds, 
Made in his concave shores ? 
And do you now cull out a holiday / 
And do you now strew flowers in his way, 
That comes in triumph over Pompey’s blood ? 
Be gone ; 
Run to your houses, fall upon your knees, 
Pray. to the gods to intermit the plague 
That needs must light on this ingratitude. 

Tre. (c.) Go, go good countrymen ; and, for this fault, 

Assemble all the poor men of your sort ; 
Draw them to Tyber banks, and weep your tears 
Into the channel, till the lowest stream 
Do kiss the most exalted shores of all. | 
Ezeunt Plebeians, n. 
Cas. See, whe’r their basest metal be not moved ; 
They vanish tongue-tied in their guiltiness. 
Go you down that way towards the capitol ; 
This way will I.—Disrobe the images, 
If you do find them deck’d with Czsar’s trophies: 
re. (R.) May we do so! 
You know it is the feast of Lupercal. 
Cay. (u.) It is no matter : 
These growing feathers pluck’d from Ceesar’s wing, 
Will make him fly an ordinary pitch ; 
Who, else, would soar above the view of men, 


And keep us all in servile fearfulnes. 
 _Exeunt Casca. 1. Trebonius, R. 
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SCENE II.—Rome.—A Public Place.—- Music. — The 
SooTHsayYeER discovered at an Altar. 

Enter in Procession, Standards of S. P. Q. R.—Priests, 
Senators, Dectus, Merenivs, Cryna, Popriivs, Lenas, 
Cassius, Trenonivs, Casca, Cuirus, Szavius, Strato 
Pinparus, Titinius, Fiavius, Brurus, Lucius, Var- 
no, Virgins, Cavpuurnia, Matrous. 


_ [Great Shouts.] 


Enter Lictors, Lerrpus, Jutrus Cxsar, Anrony, Stan- 
dards, a Star, Golden Eagles, Silver Eagles, and Guards. 
Brutus, Cassius, and Tresonius stund pr. 


Ces. (c.) Calphurnia— 
Ant. Peace, ho! Casar speaks. [Music ceases. 
Ces. Calphurnia—: 
Cal. Here, my lord. 
Ces. Stand you directly in Antonius’ way, 
When he doth run his course.—Antonius ! 
Ant. (1. c.) Caesar, my lord. 
Ces. Forget not, in speed, Antonius, 

To touch Calphurnia ; for, our elders say, 

The barren, touched in this holy chase, 

Shake off their sterile curse. 

Ant. I shall remember : 

When Cesar says, Do this, it is performed. 
Ces. Set on; and leave no ceremony out. [ Music, 
Sooth. (i. vu. E.) Cesar! 

Ces. Ha! Who calls ? 7 
Ant. (i. c.) Bid every noise be still :—Peace yet again. 
[ Music stops. 
Ces. Who is it in the press, that calls on me? 
I hear a tongue, sbriller than all the music, 
Cry, ‘‘ Cesar :” Speak ; Cazsar is turn’d to hear. 
Sooth. Beware the ides of March. 
Ces. What man is that ? 
Bru. (n.) A soothsayer bids you beware fhe ides of 
March. 
Ces. Set him before me; let me see his face. 
Cas. Fellow, come from the throng : look upon Cesar. 
{Lictors, Guards, &c. make way for the SoorusayER. 
Ces. What say’st thou to me now ? Speak once again. 
Sooth. (u.) Beware the ides of March. 
Cas. He is a dreamer ; let us leave him ;—pass. 
T Music.—Exeunt a. v. 2. all but Brutus and Cassius, 
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Cas. an Will you go see the order of the course . 
Bru. (c.) Not 1. 
Cas. I pray you, do. 
Bru. I am not gamesome ; I do lack some purt 
Of that quick spirit that is in Antony. 
Let me not hinder, Cassius your desires : 
T’ll leave you. , 
Cas. Brutus, I do observe you now of late : 
1 have not from your eyes that gentleness, 
And show of love, as 1 was won’t to have: 
You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand 
Over your friend that loves you. 
Bru. Cassius, 
Be not deceived : If I have veil’d my look, 
I turn the trouble of my countenance 
Merely upon myself. Vex’d I am, 
Of late, with passions of some difference, 
Conceptions only proper to myself, 
Which give some soil, perhaps, to my behaviours ; . 
But let not therefore my good friends be grieved ;— 
Among which number, Cassius, be you one ;— 
Nor construe any further my neglect, 
Than that poor Brutus, with himself at war, 
Forgets the shows of love to other men. 
Cas. Then, Brutus, I have much mistook your pas- 
sion ; 
By means whereof, this breast of mine hath buried 
Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. 
Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your face ? 
Bru. No, Cassius ; for the eye sees not itself, 
But by reflection, by some other things. 
Cas. ’Tis just : 
And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 
That you have no such mirrors, as will turn 
Your hidden worthiness into your eye, 
That you might see your shadow. J have heard, 
Where many of the best respect in Rome— 
Except immortal Casar—speaking of Brutus, 
And groaning underneath this age’s yoke, 
Have wish’d that noble Brutus had his eyes. 
Bru. Into what dangers would you lead me, Cassius, 
That you would have me seek into«nyself 
For that which is not in me? oe 
Cas. See c.) Therefore, good Brutus, he prepared tu 
ear: | | i 
And, since you know you cannot see yourself 
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So well as by reflection, I, your glass, 

Will modestly discover to yourself 

That of yourself which you yet know not of. 

And be not jealous of me, gentle Brutus : 

Were I a common laugher, or did use 

‘To stale with ordinary oaths my love 

‘To every new protester : if you know 

That 1 do fawn on men, and hug them hard, 

And, after, scandal them: or if you know 

That I profess myself in banqueting 

To all the rout, then hold me dangerous. [A shout. 
Bru. What means this shouting ?—I do fear the peo- 


e 
Choose 'Casdt for their king. 
Cas. Ay, do you fear it? 
Then must I think, you would not have it so. 
Bru. I would not, Cassius ; yet I love him well :— 
But, wherefore do you hold me here so long ? 
What is it that you would impart to me? 
If it be aught toward the general good, 
Set honour in one eye, and death 1’ the other, 
And I will look on both indifferently : 
For let the gods so speed me, as I love 
The name of honour more than I fear death. 
Cas. I know that virtue to be in you Brutus, 
As well as I do know your outward favour. 
Well honour is the subject of my story.— 
I cannot tell, what you and other men 
Think of this life ; but, for my single self, 
I had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as J myself, 
I was born free as Caesar ; so were you: 
We both have fed as well ; and we can both 
Endure the winter’s cold as well as he: 
For once, upon a raw and gusty day, 
The troubled Tyber chaffing with his shores, 
Casar said to me, ‘‘ Dar’st thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 
And swim to yonder pu ?””-Upon the word, 
Accoutred as I was, | plunged in. 
And bade him follow : so, indeed, he did, 
The torrent roar’d; and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews, throwing it aside, 
And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 
Cut ere we could arrive the point proposed, 
Cesar cried, ‘‘ Help me, Cassus, or I sink.” 
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I—as A‘neas, our great ancester, 
Did from the flames of ‘Troy, upen his shculder, 
The old Anchises bear, so, from the waves of Tyber, 
Did I the tired Cesar: And this man 
Is now become a god ; and Cassius is 
A wretched creature, and must bend his bady, 
lf Cesar carelessly but nod on him. 
He had a fever when he was in Spain, 
And when the fit was on him, J did mark 
How he did shake: ’tis true, this god did shake ; 
His coward lips did from their colour fly ; 
And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the world, 
Did lose his lustre: I did hear him groan : 
Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 
Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 
Alas, it cried, ‘‘ Give me some drink, ‘Titinius,”’ 
Asa sick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 
A man of such a feeble temper should 
So get the start of the majestic world, 
And bear the plam alone. [A shoué. 

Bru. Another general shout ! 
Y do believe, that these applauses are 
For some new honours that are heap’d on Ceasar, 

Cas. (k-) Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow 
world, 

Like a Collossus ; and we, petty men, 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about, 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 
Men at some time are masters of their fates : 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 
Brutus, and Cesar: What should be in that Cesar ? 
Why should that name be sounded more than yours? 
Write them together, yours is as fair a name ; 
Sound them, it both become the mouth as well; 
Weigh them, it is as heavy ; conjure with ‘em, 
Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Cesar. [A shout. 
Now, in the names of all the gods at once, ‘ 
Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed, 
That he his grown so great? Age, thou art shamed : 
Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods ! 
When went there by an age, since the great flood, 

ut it was famed with more than with one man! 
When could they say, till now, that talk’d of Rome, 
That her wide walks encompass’d but one man ? 
QO ; you and I have heard our fathers say, 
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There was a Brutus once, that would have brook 
The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome, 
As casily as a king. 
Bru. That you do love me, I am nothing jealous ; 
What you would work me to, I have some aim: 
How I have thought of this, and of these times, 
I shall recount hereafter ; for this present, 
I would not—so with love I might entreat you~ 
Be any further moved. What you have said, 
I will consider ; what you have to say, 
I will with patience hear ; and find a time 
Both meat to hear and answer such high things. 
Three Shouts, . 
The games are done, and Cesar is returning. 
Cas. (n.c.) Ag they pass by, pluck Casca by the 
sleeve ; 
And he will, after his sour fashion, tell you 
What hath proceeded, worthy note, to-day. 
Bru. (x.) I will do so :—But, look you, Cassius, 
The angry spot doth glow on Cesar’s brow, 
And all ths rest look like a chidden train. 
Cas. Casca will tell us what the matter is. 
Both Cross to r.—Music. 


Enter Standards of S. P. Q. R.—Lictors—Lerivvs, 
Antony, Cxsar—Standards, a Star—Golden Eagles— 
Silver Eagles—Guards—Senators—TResonius, Casca— 
Cinna, Poririus—Decius and MErE ivs,r. uv. Eo 


Ces. (c.) Antonius— 

Ant. (c.) Cesar. 

Ces. Let me have men about me that are fat ; 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights : 
Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look : 

He thinks too much, such men are dangerous. 

Ant. Fear him not, Cesar ; he’s not dangercus 
He is a noble Roman, and well given. 

Ces. ’Would he were fatter :—But I fear him not: 
Yet, if my name was liable to fear, 

I do not know the man 1 should avoid 

So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads much ; 
He is a great observer, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men: he loves no plays, 
As thou dost, Antony ; he hears no music ; 
Seldom he smiles ; and smiles in such a sort, 

As if he mock’d himself, and scorn’d his spirit 
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That could be moved to smile at any thing 
Such men as he be never at heart’s ease, 
Whiles they behold a greater than themselves ; 
And therefore are they very dangerous. 

I rather tell thee what is to be fear’d, 

Than what J fear ; for always I am Cesar. 
Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, 
And tell me truly what thou think’st of him. 


{Music.—Exeunt i. all but Brutus, Casca, and Cassius. 


Cas. (c.) You pull’d me by thecloak: Would you speak 
with me ? ; 
Bru. (u.c.) Ay, Casea; tell us what hath chanced to- 


day, 
That Cesar looks so sad. 

Cas, Why, you were with him, were you not? 

Bru. I should not then ask Casca what hath chanced. 

Cas. Why, there was a crown offered him ; and being of- 
fer’d him, he put it by with the back of his hand, thus 
and then the people fell a shouting. 

Brn. What was the second noise for ? 

Cas. Why, for that too. 

Cas. They shouted thrice : What was the last cry for ? 

Cas. Why, for that too. 

Bru. Was the crown offered him thrice 2 

Cas. Ay, marry, was’'t; and he put it by thrice, every 
time gentler than the other; and at every put by, mine 
honest neighbours shouted. 

Cas. Who offered him the crow? 

Cas. Why, Antony. 

Bru. Tell us the manner of it, gentle Casca. 

Cas. I can as well be hang’d as tell the manner of it ; it 
was mere foolery ; I did not mark it.—I saw Mark Antony 
offer him a crown ; and, as I told you, he put it by once ; 
but, for all that, to my thinking, he would fain have had it. 
Then he offered it to him again ; then he put it by again ; 
but to my thinking, he was very loth to lay his fingers off it. 
And then he offered it the third time; he put it the third 
time by: and still, as he refused it, the rabblement hooted, 
and clapped their chopped hands, and threw up their sweaty 
nightcaps, and uttered such a deal of stinking breath be- 
cause Cesar refused the crown, that it had almost choaked 
Cesar: for he swooned, and fell down atit: And, formine 
own part, I durst not laugh, for fear of opening my lips, 
and receiving the bad air. [Goes nr. 
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Cas. (Rr. c.) But soft, I pray you? What! Did Cesar 

swoon ? 

Casca. (n.) He fell down in the matket-place, and 
foam’d at mouth and was speechless, 

Bru. (1. c.) Tis very like : he hath the falling sickness. 

Cas. No. Cesar hath it not ; but you, and I, 

And honest Casca, we’ve the falling sickness. 

Cascu. I know not what you mean by that; but I am 
sure Cesar fell down :—If the tag-rag people did not clap 
him, and hiss him, according as he pleased and displeased 
them, as they used to do the players in the theatre, I am no 
true man. 

Bru. What said he, when he came unto himself? 

Casca. [Crosses to Brutus.] Marry, before he fell down, 
when he pieceived the common herd was glad he refused 
the crown, he plucked me ope his doublet, and offered them 
his throat to cut.—An I had been a man of any occupation 
if I would not have taken him at a word, I would I might go 
to hell among the rogues :—and so he fell. When he came 
to himself again, he said, if he had done, or said any thing 
amiss, he desired their worships to think it was his infirmity, 
Three or four wenches, where I stood, cried, ‘* Alas, good 
soul !”’-—and forgave him with all their hearts: But there’s 
no heed to be taken of them; if Cesarhad stabbed their 
mothers, they would have done no less. 

Bru. ree after that, he came thus sad away ? 

Casca. Ay. 

Cas. Did Cicero say any thing? 

Casea. Ay, he spoke Greek. 

Cas. To what effect ? 

Casca. Nay, an I tell you that, I'l] ne’er look you i’ the 
face again : But those that understood him, smiled at one 
another, and shook their heads ; but for mine own part it 
was Greek to me.—-Fare you well. There was more foolery 
yet, if I could remember it. [Going L. 

Cas. Will you sup with me to-night, Casca ? 

Casca. (L.) No ; I am promised forth. 

Cas. Will you dine with me to-morrow? 

Casca. Ay ; if I be alive, and your mind hold—and your 
dinner worth the eating. 

Cas. Good ; I will expect a3. 

Casca, Do so :—Farewell both. [Exit Casea. 1 

Bru. (v. c.) What a blunt fellow is this grown to be! 
He was quick mettle, when he went to school. 

Cas. (c.) So is he now, in execution 
Of any bold or noble at ae 
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However he puts on this tardy form. 
This rudeness is a sauce to his good wit, 
Which gives men stomach to digest his words 
With better appetite. 
Bru. And so it is.—For this time I will leave you. 
To-morrow, if you please to speak with me, 
I will come home to you ; or, if you will, 
Come home to me, and I will wait for you. 
Cas. (c.) I will do so. 
Bru, (n.c.) Till then, my nobld friend, chew upon this ; 
Brutus had rather be a villager, 
Than to repute himself a son of Rome 
Under these hard conditions as this time 
Is like to lay upon us.—Fare you well. [ Exit, r. 
Cas. (c.) Well, Brutus, thou art noble ; yet, 1 see, 
Thy honourable metal may be wrought 
From that it is disposed : Therefore ’tis meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes : 
For who so firm, that cannot be seduced ? 
Cesar doth bear me hard: But he loves Brutus : 
If I were Brutus now, and he were Cassius, 
He should not humour me.—I will this night, 
In several hands, in at his windows throw, 
As if they came from several citizens, 
Writings all tending to the great opinion 
That Rome holds of his name ; wherein obscurely 
Casar’s ambition shall be glanced at : 
And, after this, let Cassar seat him sure ; 
For we will shake him, or worse days endure. _—[ Eait, r. 


ACT Il. 


SCENE I.—Rome.—A Street.—Thunder and Lightning. 


Enter Cassius, Rr. meeting Casca, L. 


Cas. (x-) Who’s there ? 

Casca. (L.) A Roman. 

Cas. (c.) Casca, by your voice. 

Casca. (c.) Cassius, what night is this? 

Cas. A very pleasing night to honest men. 

Casca. Who ever knew the heavens menace so ? 

Cus. Those that have known the earth so full of faults.— 
Now, could I, Casca, name to thee a man 
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Most like this dreadful night ; 

That thunders, lightens, opens graves, and roar: 

As doth the lon in the capitol : 

A man no mightier than thyself, or me, 

In personal action ; yet prodigious grown, 

And fearful, as these strange eruptions are. 
Casca. ’Tis Caesar that you mean ; is it not, Cassius f 
Cas. Let it be who it is; for Romans now 

Have thewes and limbs like to their ancestors ; 

But, woe the while! our fathers’ minds are dead, 

And we are govern d with our mothers’ spirits : 

Our yoke and sufferance show us womanish. 
Cascu. Indeed, they say, the senators to-morrow 

Mean to establish Cesar as a king ; 

And he shall wear his crown by sea and land, 

In every place, save here in Italy. 

Cas. I know where I will wear this dagger then ; 

Cassius from bondage will deliver Cassius : 

If I know this, know all the world besides, 

That part of tyranny, that I do bear, 

I can shake off at pleasure. 

Casca, So can 1: 

So every bondman in his own hand bears 

The power to cancel his captivity. 

Cas. And why should Cesar be a tyrant then? 

Poor man! I know he would not be a wolf, 

But that he sees the Romans are but sheep: 

He were no lion, were not Romans hinds. 

Those that with haste will make a mighty fire, 

Begin it with weak straws: What trash is Rome, 

What rubbish, and what offal, when it serves 

For the base matter to illuminate 

So vile a thing as Cesar! But, O, grief, 

Where hast thou led me! I, perhaps, speak this 

Before a willing bondman ; then, I know 

My answer must be made; But 1 am arm’d, 

And dangers are to me indifferent. 

Casca. You speak to Casca; and to such a man 

That is no fleering tell-tale. Ilold my hand: 

Be factious for redress of all these griefs ; 

And I will set this foot of mine as far 

As who goes furthest. 

Cas. There’s a bargain made. 

Now, kncw you, Casca, I have moved already 

Some certain of the noblest-minded Romans, 

To undergo, with me, an enterprise 

Of honourable dangerous consequence ° 
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And I do know, by this, they stay for me . 

Jn Pompey’s porch : {Thunder ana Lightning 
For now, this fearful night, 

There is no stir, or walking in the streets : 

And the complexion of the element 

Is favour’d, like the work we have in hand, 


Most bloody, fiery, and most terrible. [Gong, nr. 
Casca, Stand close awhile; for here comes one in 
haste. 


Cas. ’T'is Cinna ; I do know him by his gait ; 
He is a friend. 
Enter Crnna, 1. 


Cinna, where haste you so? 
Cin. (t. c.) To find out you. Who’s that? Metellus 
Cimber ? 

Cas. No, it is Casca ; one incorporate 
To our attempts, Am | not stay’d for, Cianna ? 

Cin. I’m glad on’t.— { Thunder. 
What a fearful night is this ! 

Cas. Am 1] not stay’d for? Tell me. 

Cin. Yes, 

You are. O, Cassius, if you could but win 
The noble Brutus to our party—— 

Cas. Be you content: Good Cinna, take t's paper, 
And look you lay it in the pretor’s chair, | 
Where Brutus may but find it: and throw this 
In at his window: set this up with wax 
Upon old Brutus’ statue: all this done, 

Repair to Pompey’s porch, where you shall find us. 
Is Decius, and Trebonius, there? 

Cin. All, but Metellus Cimber; and he’s gone 
To seek you at your house. Well, I will hie, 

And so bestow these papers as you bade me. 

Cas. That done, repair to Pompey’s theatre. 

[Eait Cinna, Rk. 

Come, Cassa you and I will, yet, ere day, 
See Brutus at his house : three parts of him 
Is ours already ; and the man entire, 
Upon the next encounter, yields him ours. 

Casca. QO, he sits high in all the people’s hearts, 
And that, which would appear offence in us, 
His countenance, like richest alchemy, 
Will change to virtue and to worthiness. 

Cas. Him, and his worth, and our great need of him, 
You have right well conceited. Let us go ; 
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For it is after midnight ; and, ere day, 
We will awake him, and be sure of him 
{Thunder and Lightning. —Exeunt, u. 


SCENE II.—Rome.—Brutus Garden.—Thunder ana 
Lightning. 


Enter Brutus, Rr. 8. 2. 
Bru, (c.) What, Lucius! oh !— 
I cannot by the progress of the stars, 
Give guess how near to day.—Lucius, I say !|— 
I would it were my fault to sleep so soundly.— 
When, Lucius, when? Awake, [ say! What, Lucius ! 


Enter Lucius, pr. s. £. 


Luc. Call’d you, my lord? 
Bru. Get me a taper in my study, Lucius : 
When it is lighted, come and call me here. 


Luc. I will, my lord. [Exit Lucius, nr. 8. ¥. 
Bru. [Pausing, c.] It must be by his death: and for 
my part, [ Lightning 


I know no personal cause to spurn at him, 

But for the general. He would be crown’d -— 

How that might change his nature, there’s the question. 
It is the bright day that brings forth the adder, 

And that craves wary walking. Crown him ?—That ;— 
And then, f grant we put a sting in him, 

That, at his will, he may do danger with. 

The abuse of greatness is, when it disjoins 

Remorse from power: And, to speak truth of Cesar, 

I have not known when his affections sway’d 

More than his reason. Lut’ tis a common proof, 

That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, 

Whereto the climber-upward turns his face : 

But, when he once attains the upmost round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back, 

Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 

By which he did ascend: So Cesar may: | 

Then, lest he may, prevent. And, since the quarrel 
Will bear no colour for the thing he is, 

Fashion it thus; that what he is, augmented, 

Would run to these, and these extremities 

And therefore think him as a serpent’s egg, | 
Which, hatch’d, would, as his kind grow mischievous, 
And kill him in the shell, 
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Re-enter Lucius, nr. 


Luc. The taper burneth in your closet, sir. 
Searching the window for a flint, I found 
This paper, thus seal’d up; and, I am sure, 
It did not Jie there when I went to bed. 
Bru. Get you to bed again: it is not day.—- 
Is not to-morrow, boy, the ides of March? LU 
Lue. I know not, sir. 
Bru. Look i in the calendar, and bring me word. 
_[Lightning.— Exit Lucius, R 
The aedatons: whizzing in the air, 
Give so much light, that 1 may read by them. 
[Opens the paper, holds it up, and reads 
‘* Brutus, thou sleep’st ; awake, and see thyself. 
Shall Rome, &e. Speak, strike, redress ! 
Brutus, thou sleep’ st; awake,” 
Such instigations have been often dropp'd 
Where I have took them up. 
‘Shall Rome, &c.’’ Thus must I piece it out :-— 
Shall Rome stand under one man’s awe? What! 
Rome ?— 
My ancestors did from the streets of Rome 
The Tarquin drive, when he was called a king.— 
‘‘ Speak, strike, redress !”’—Am I entreated then 
To speak and stnke? O, Rome! I make the promise, 
If the redress will follow, thou receivest 
Thy full petition at the hand of Brutus. 





Re-enter Lucius, nr. 


Luc. Sir, March is wasted fourteen days. 

Bru. ’Tis good.— [Knocking without, w. 
Go to the gate; somebody knocks.—[Ezit Lucius, uw. 
Since Cassius first 
Did whet me against Cesar, I’ve not slept. 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion all the interim is 

Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream: 
The genius and the mortal instruments 

Are then in council; and the state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 

The nature of an insurrection. 


Re-enter Lucius, L. 


Luc. Sir, ’tis your brother Cassius at the door, 
Who doth desire to see you. 
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Bru. Is he alone? 
Luc. No, sir, there are more with him. 
Bru. Do you know them ? 
Luc. No, sir ; 
They have their faces buried in their cloaks, 
That by no means I may discover them 
By any mark of favour. 
Bru. Let them enter.— {Egit Lucius, 1. 
They are the faction. O conspiracy ! 
Sham’st thou to show thy dangerous brow by night, 
When evils are most free? O, then, by day, 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To mask thy monstrous visage? Seek none, conspiracy , 
Hide it in smiles and affability : 
For, if thou path, thy native semblance on, 
Not Erebus itself were dim enough 
To hide the from prevention. 


Enter, Cassius, followed by Tresonius, Decius, Casca, 
Cinna, and Mere.ius, with their faces muffled in 
their gowns, L. 


Cas. I think we are too bold upon your rest : 
Good morrow, Brutus: Do we trouble you? 
Bru. (x.) I have been up this hour ; awake all night.— 
Know I these men that come along with you? 
Cas. (n.) Yes, every man of them ; and no man here 
But honours you: and every one doth wish 
You had but that opinion of yourself, 
Which every noble Roman bears of you. — 
This is Trebonius. (c.) | [They all uncover their faces 
Bru. (x.c.) He is welcome hither. 
Cas. (c.) This, Decius. 
Bru. (c.) He is welcome too. 
Cas. This, Casca; this, Cinna ; 
And this Metellus Cimber. 
Bru. (1. c.) They’re all weleome.— 
What watchful cares do interpose themselves 
Betwixt your eyes and night? 
Cas. Shal] 1 entreat a word? [Retires up with Brutus. 
Dec. (x.) Here lies the east: doth not the day break here ? 
Cascu. No. 
Ire. O pardon, sir, it doth ; and yon grey lines, 
That fret the clouds, are messengers of day. 
Casca. You shall confess that you are both deceived. 
Here, as I point my hand, the sun arises ; 
Which is a creat way growing on the south, 
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Weighing the youthful season of the year. 
Some two months hence, up higher towards the north, 
He first presents his fire: and the high east 
Stands, as the Capitol, directly here. 
[Brutus and Cassius come forward. 
Bru. Give me your hands all over one by one. 
Cas. And let us swear our resolution. 
Bru. (c.) No, not an oath; if not the faiths of men, 
The sufferance of our souls, the time’s abuse— 
If these be motives weak, break off betimes, 
. And every man hence to his idle bed ; 
So, let high-sighted tyranny range on, 
Till each man drop by lottery. But if these, 
As I am sure they do, bear fire enough 
Yo kindle cowards, and to steel with valour 
The melting spirits of women ; then, countrymen, 
What need we any spur, but our own cause, 
To prick us to redress ? 
Unto bad causes swear 
Such creatures as men doubt: but do not stain 
The even virtue of our enterprize, 
Nor the insuppressive mettle of our spirits, 
To think, that, or our cause, or our performance, 
Did need an oath ; when every drop of blood, 
That every Roman bears, and nobly bears, 
1s guilty of a several bastardy, 
If he do break the smallest particle 
Of any promise that hath pass‘d from him. [ Goes 1. 
Cas. (x.c.) But what of Cicero? Shall we sound him? 
I think, he will stand very strong with us. 
Met. Let us not leave him out, 
Cin. (r.) No, by no means. 
Tre. (n.) O, let us have him ; for his silver hairs 
Will purehase us a good opinion, 
And buy mens voices to commend our deeds. 
Bru. [Returns u.] O, name him not ; let us not break 
with him ; -: 
For he will never follow any thing 
That other men begin. 
Cas. Then, leave him out. 
Casca. Indeed, he is not fit. 
Dec. Shall no man else be touch’d but only Cesar? 
Cas. Decius, well urged :——1 think, it is not meet, 
Mark Anthony, so well beloved of Cesar, 
Should outlive Cesar: We shall find of him 
A shrewd contriver; and, you know, his means, 
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If he improves them, may well stretch so far 
As to annoy us all; which to prevent, 
Let Anthony and Casar fall together. 
Bru. (c.) Our course will seem too bloody, Caius 
Cassius, 
To cut the head off, and then hack the limbs ; 
Like wrath in death, and envy afterwards : 
Let us be sacrificers, but not butchers, Caius. 
We all stand up against the spirit of Cesar ; 
And in the spirit of men there is no blood : 
Oh, that we then could come by Czsar’s spirit, 
And not dismember Cesar! But, alas, 
Cesar must bleed for it! And, gentle friends, 
Let’s kill him boldly, but not wrathtully ; 
Let’s carve him as a dish fit for the gods, 
Not hew him as a carcass fit for hounds :— 
And for Mark Anthony, think not of him ; 
For he can do no more than Cesar’s arm, 
When Cwsar’s head is off. 
Cas. Yet {do fear him: 
For, in the engrafted love he bears to Cesar— 
Casca. There is no fear in him; let him not die ; 
For he will live, and laugh at this hereafter. 
[Clock strikes 
Bru. Peace! count the clock. 
Cas. The clock hath stricken three. 
Tre. Tis time to part. 
Cas. But it is doubtful yet, 
Whe’r Cesar will come forth to-day, or no; 
For he is superstitious grown of late, 
Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fantasy, of dreams and ceremonies ; 
It may be, these apparent prodigies, 
‘The unaccustom’d terror of this night, 
And the persuasion of his augurers, 
May hold him from the Capitol to-day. 
Dec. (n.c,) Never fear that: If he be so resolved 
I can o’ersway him ; for he loves to hear 
That unicorns may be betray’d with trees, 
Lions with toils. and men with flatterers : 
But, when I tell him, he hates flatterers. 
He says, he does ; being then most flatter’d 
Let me work : 
For I can give his humour the true bent ; 
And I will bring him to the Capitol. 
Cas. Nay, we will all of us be there to fetch him. 
c 
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Bru. By the eighth hour: Is that the uttermost ? 
Cascu. (1.c.) Be that the uttermost, and fail not then. 
Tre. Caius Ligarius doth bear Cesar hard, 
Who rated him for speaking well of Pompey : 
I wonder, none of you have thought of him. 
Bru. Now, good Trebonius, go along by him: 
He loves me well, and I have given him reason ; 
Send him but hither, and 1’1l fashion him. 
Cas. (t.) The morning comes upon us: We’ll leave you 
Brutus :-— ne 
And, friends, disperse yourselves: But, all, remember 
What you have said, and show yourselves true Romans. 
Bru. Good gentlemen, look fresh and merrily : 
Let not our looks put out our purposes ; 
But bear it, as our Roman actors do. 
With untired spirits, and formal constancy . 
And so good-morrow to you every one. 
[Exeunt i. all but Brutus, muffling their faces in 
their gowns. 


Enter Portia, Rr. as they are taking leave of Brutus. 


Por. Brutus, my lord! 
Bru. (R.) Portia, what mean you? Wherefore rise you 
now ? | 
It is not for your health, thus to commit 
Your weak condition to the raw cold morning. 
Por. (c.) Nor for yours neither. You've ungently, 
Brutus, [Brurus goes to her. 
Stole from my bed: And yesternight, at supper, 
You suddenly arose, and walk’d about, 
Musing, and sighing, with your arms across : 
And, when I ask’d you what the matter was, 
You stared upon me with ungentle looks, 
And, with an angry wafture of your hand, 
Gave sign for me to leave you: So I did ; 
Fearing to strengthen that impatience ss 
Which seem’d too much enkindled. Dear my lord, 
Make me acquainted with your cause of grief. 
Bru. I am not well in health, and that is all. 
Por. Brutus is wise, and, were he not in health, 
He would embrace the means to come by it. 
Bru. Why, so I do :—Good Portia, go to bed. 
Por. Is Brutus sick ? 
And will he steal out of his wholesome bed, 
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And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air 
To add unto his sickness? No, my Brutus ; 
You have some sick offence within your mind, 
Which, by the right and virtue of my place, 
I ought to know of: And, upon my knees, { Kneels. 
I charm you, by my once commended beauty, 
By all your vows of love, and that great vow 
Which did incorporate and make us one, 
That you unfold to me, yourself, your half, 
Why you are heavy : and what men to-night 
Have had resort to you ; for here have been 
Some six or seven, who did hide their faces 
Even from darkness. : 
Bru. [Raising her.] Kneel not, gentle Portia. 
Por. I should not need, if you were gentle Brutus. 
Within the bond of marriage, tell me Brutus, 
Is it excepted, I should know no secrets 
That appertain to you? Am I yourself, 
But, as it were, in sort or limitation ; 
To keep with you at meals, comfort your bed, 
And talk to you sometimes? Dwell I but in the suburbs 
Of your good pleasure? If it be no more 
Portia is Brutus’ harlot, not his wife. 
Bru, (c.) You are my true and honourable wife : 
As dear to me, as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart. [Embraces her. 
Por. If this were true, then should I know this secret. 
T grant, I am a woman ; but, withall, 
A woman that Lord Brutus took to wife : 
I grant, I am a woman ; but, withall, 
I a woman well reputed ; Cato’s daughter. 
Think you, I am no stronger than my sex, 
Being so father’d and so husbanded ? 
Tell me your counsels, I will not disclose them : 
I have made strong proof of my constancy, 
Giving myself a voluntary wound 
Here, in the thigh : Can I bear that with patience, 
And not my husband’s secrets ? 
Bru. O, ye gods, 
Render me worthy of this noble wife !— 
[Knoening without, t. 
Hark, hark! one knocks— 


Enter Lucius, uw. 


Lucius, who is that knocks ? 
c2 
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Luc. Here is a sick man that would speak with you. 

Bru. [Aside.] Caius Ligarius, that Trebonius spoke of.— 
Portia, go in a while : 
All my engagement I will construe to thee-— 
And by and by thy bosom shall partake 
The secrets of my heart.—Leave me with haste.— 

[Exit Portia, nr. 8. E. 

I come to him. [Thunder and Lightning.—Exeunt 1. 


SCENE III.—Rome.—An Apartment in Cesar’s Puluce. 


Enter Czsar. 


Cas. (c.) Nor heaven, nor earth, have been at peace to- 
night ; 
Thrice hath Calphurnia in her sleep cried out, 
‘« Help, ho! They murder Casar !”—Who’s within ? 


Enter Fravius, rR. 


Fla. My lord ? 
Ces. Go bid the priests do present sacrifice, 
And bring me their opinions of success. [Exit Flavius, 1. 


Enter CaLPpHuRnia, R. 


Cal. (c.) What mean you, Casar? Think you to walk 
forth ? 
You shall not stir out of your house to-day, 

Cus. Cesar shall forth : The things that threaten’d me, 
Ne’er look’d but on ny back ; when they shall see 
The face of Cesar, they are vanish’d. 

Jat, Cassar, 1 never stood on ceremonies 
Yet now they fright me. There is one within, 
Recounts most horrid visions seen to-night : 
Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the clouds, 
Which drizzled blood upon the capitol ; 
The noise of battle hurtled in the air. 
And ghosts did shriek, and gibber in thé streets. 
O, Cesar! these things are beyond all use, 
And ] do fear them. 

Ces. (c.) What can be avoided, 

Whose end is purpos’d by the mighty gods ?— 
Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 

The valiant never taste of death but once. 

Of all the wonder that I yet have heard, 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear ; 
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Seeing that death, a necessary end, 
Will come, when it will come,— 


Enter Fravivus, Rr. 


What say the augurers ? 

Filia. They would not have you to stir forth to-day : 
Plucking the entrails of an offering forth, 

They could not find a heart within the beast. 

Cas. (nr. c.) The gods do this in shame of cowardice. 
Cesar should be a beast without a heart, {Eait Flavius, n. 
If he should stay at home to-day for fear : 

No; Ceasar shall go forth. 
Cal. (u. ¢.) Alas, my lord! 
Your wisdom is consumed in confidence. 
Do not go forth to-day: Call it my fear, 
That keeps you in the house, and not your own : 
We'll send Mark Antony to the senate-house , 
And he shall say, you are not well to-day : 
Let me, upon my knee, prevail in this. 

Cas. Mark Antony shall say I am not well ; 

And, for thy humour, I will stay at home. 


Enter Decivus, nr. 


Here’s Decius ; he shall go and tell them so. 

Dec. Cesar, all hail! Good morrow, worthy Cassar: 
I come to fetch you to the senate-house. 

Ces. And you are come in very happy time, 
To bear my greeting to the senators, 
And tell them, that I will not come to-day : 
Cannot, is false! and, that I dare not, falser , 
I will not come to-day: Tell them so, Decius. 

Cal. Say he is sick. 

Cas. Shall Cesar send a lie? 
Have I in conquest stretch’d mine arm so far, 
To be afeard to tell grey-beards the truth ? 
Decius, go tell them, Cesar will not come. 

Dec. Most mighty Ceesar, let me know some cause, 
Lest I be laugh’d at, when I tell them so. 

Ces. (c.) The cause is in my will, I will not come: 
That is enough to satisfy the senate ; 
But, for your private satisfaction, 
Because I love you, I will Jet you know. 
Calphurnia here, my wife, stays me at home. 
She dreamt to-night she saw my statue, 
Which like a fountain, with a h indred spouts, 
Did run pure blood ; and many ‘usty Romans 

c3 
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Came smiling, and did bathe their hands in 1t. 

‘These she applies for evils imminent ; 

And on her knee 

Hath begg’d that I will stay at home to-day. 
Dec. This dream is all amiss interpreted ; 

Tt was a vision fair and fortunate : 

Your statue spouting blood in many pipes, 

In which so many smiling Romans bathed. 

Signifies, that from you great Rome shall suck 

Reviving blood ; and that great men shall press 

‘lo you for tinctures, stains, and cognizance : 

This by Calphurnia’s dream is signified. 
Ces. And this way have you well expounded it. 
Dec. I have, when you have heard what I can say ; 

And know it now: The senate have concluded 

To give, this day, a crown to mighty Cesar. 

If you shall send them word you will not come, 

Their minds may change. Lesides, it were a mock 

Apt to be rendered, for some one to say, 

‘* Break up the senate till another time, 

When Cesar’s wife shall meet with better dreams. 

If Cesar hide himself, shall they not whisper, 

‘‘Lo, Cesar is afraid !”’ 

Pardon me, Cesar; for my dear, dear love 

To your proceeding, bids me tell you this ; 

And reason to my love is liable. . 
Ces. How foolish do your fears seem now, Calphurnia !— 

T am ashamed that I did yield to them— 

And look, where other friends are come to fetch me. 

(Exit Caluhurnia, L. 


Enter Casca and Brutus, r. 


Casca. Good morrow, Cassar. 

Cas. Welcome, Publius Casca.— 
What, Brutus, are you stirr’d so early too? 
I thank you for your pains and courtesy.— 


Enter Antony, L. 


See! Antony, that revels long o’nights, 
Is notwithstanding up: 
Good morrow, Antony. 
Ant. So to most noble Cesar. 
Cws. Did them prepare within : 
I am to blame to be thus waited for.— 


Enter Cinna, Mete..us, and Tresonius, ®. 
: : at T ee 
Now, Cinna :—Now, Metellus :— What, Trebonius ! 
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I have an hour’s talk in store for you: 
Be near me, that I may remember you. 

Tre. Cesar, I will:—[Aside} And so near will I be, 
That your best friends shall wish 1 had been further. 

Cas. (u.) Good friends, go in, and taste some wine with 

me ; 
And we, like friends, will straightway go together. 
* [Eaeunt all but Brutus, 1. 

Bru. (c.) That every like is not the same, O Cesar, 

The heart of Brutus yearns to think upon! [Fait 2. 


ACT Ill. 


SCENE I.—Rome.—A Street near the Capitol. 


Enter the Soorusayer, nr. reading a Scroll. 


Sooth. ‘* Caesar, beware of Brutus ; take heed of Cassius ; 
come not near Casca; have an eye to Cinna; trust not 
‘Trebonius ; mark well Metellus Cimber ; Decius loves thee 
not ; thou hast wronged Caius Ligarius. ‘There is but one 
mind in all these men, and it is bent against Casar. If 
thou be’st not immortal, look about thee !”’ 

If thou read this, O Cesar, thou may’st live ; 
If not, the fates with traitors do contrive. 
[ He retires a little, Lu. 


Enter Lucius and Portia, R. 


Por. (R. c.) I pr’y thee boy, run to the senate-house ; 
Stay not to answer me, but get thee gone : 
Why dost thou stay ? 

Tue. (x. c.) To know my errand, madam. 

Por. 1 would have had thee there, and here again, 
tre I can tell thee what thou should’st do there.— 
O constancy, be strong upon my side ‘ 
Set a huge mountain tween my heart and tongue !— 
Art thou here yet? 

Luc. (c.) Madam, what should I do ' 
Run to the capitol, and nothing else ? 

Por. Yes; bring me word, boy, if thy lord look well ; 
For he went sickly forth : And take good note 
What Cesar doth, what suitors press to him.— 
Hark, boy! what noise is that? 

Luc. | hear none, madam. 
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Por. Pr’ythee, listen well : 
J heard a bustling rumour like a tray, 
And the wind brings it from the capitol. 
Lue. Sooth, madam, I hear nothing. 
Por. [Seeing the Soothsayer.] Come hither fellow : 
Which way hast thou been? 
Sooth. At mine own house, good lady. 
Por. Is Cesar yet gone to the capitol ? 
Sooth. Madam, not yet; I go to take my stand, 
To see him pass on to the capitol. : 
Por. Thou hast some suit to Cesar, hast thou not? 
Sooth. That I have, lady: if it will please Casar 
To be so good to Cesar, as to hear me, 
T shall beseech him to befriend himself. 
Por. (c.) Why, know’st thou any harm’s intended 
tow’rds him ? 
Sooth. None that I know will be, much that I fear may 
chance. [Fait Soothsayer, 1. 
Por. I must go in.—Ah me, how weak a thing 
The heart of woman is! [Lucrus stands back.] O, Brutus, 
Brutus, 
The heaven speed thee in thine enterprise !— 
Sure, the boy heard me.—Brutus hath a suit 
That Casar will not grant.—O, I grow faint !— 
Run, Lucius, and commend me to my lord ; 
Say, I am merry! come to me again, 
And bring me word what he doth say to thee. : 
[Exit Lucius, 1, Portia, r 


SCENE II.—Rome.—The Capitol.—A Flourish of Instru- 
ments.—The Senate sitting. 


Crsar, [Seated c.] Anrony, Lepipus, Brutus, Cassius, 
Casca, Dectus, Meretius, Tresonius, Cinna, Sena- 
ToRS, and others, discovered, R. und L. 


Enter the SooTusayYeER, L. 


Sooth. (c.) Hail, Cesar ! 
Cas. The ides of March are come. | 
Sooth. Ay, Ceasar; but not gone.—Hail! Read this 
schedule. 
Dec. Trebonius doth desire you to o’er-read, 
At your best leisure, this his humble suit. _ 
Sooth. O, Cesar, read mine first ; for mine’s a suit 
That touches Casar nearer: Read it, great Cesar. 
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Cas. What touches us ourself, shall be last served. 
Sooth. Delay not, Cesar ; read it instantly. 

Cas. What, is the fellow mad? 

Dec. Sirrah, give place. [Exit Soothsayer, n. 


Enter Poritius Lenas, Rr. 


Pop. I wish your aay Hie to-day may thrive. 
Cas, What enterprise, Popilius ? 
Pop. Fare you well. [ Advancing to Casar. 
Bru, (1.) What said Popilius Lenas ? 
Cas. He wish'd to-day our enterprise might thrive. 
I fear our purpose is discover’d. 
Bru. Look how he makes to Cesar: Mark him. 
Cas. Casca, be sudden ; for we fear prevention.— 
Brutus, what shall be done? If this be known, 
Cassius or Ceesar never shall turn back ; 
For 1 will slay myself. 
Bru. Cassius, be constant : 
Popilius Lenas speaks not of our purposes : 
For, look, he smiles, and Cesar doth not change. 
[Exeunt Trebonius and Antony, 1. 
Cas. Trebonius knows his time ; for, look you, Brutus, 
He draws Mark Antony out of the way. 
{ Metellus advances towards Cesar 
Dec. Where is Metellus Cimber? Let him go, 
And presently prefer his suit to Caesar, 
Bru. He is address’d ; press near and second him. 
Cus. Casca, you are the first that rears your hand. 
Cas. Are we all ready ?— What is now amiss, 
‘That Caesar, and his senate, must redress? 
Met. Most high, most mighty, and most puissant Caesar, 
Metellus Cimber throws before thy seat 
An humble heart ;— [Kneeling to Cesar. 
Cas. 1 must prevent thee, Cimber. 
These couchings, and these lowly courtesies, 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men ; 
And turn pre-ordinance, and first decree, 
Into the law of children. Be not fond, 
Tc think that Czesar bears such rebel blood, 
That will be thaw’d from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools; I mean, sweet words, 
Low-crooked court’sies, and base spaniel fawning : 
Thy brother by decree is banish’d; , 
If thou dost bend, and pray, and fawn for him, 
I spurn thee like a cur out of my way. 
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Know, Cesar doth not wrong ; nor, without cause, 
Will he be satisfied. 
Met. [Rises.] Is there no voice more worthy than my own, 
To sound more sweetly in great Ceesar’s ear, 
For the repealing of my banish’d brother ? 
Bru. {Kneels u,] 1 kiss thy hand, but not in flattery, Cosar , 
Desiring thee, that Publius Cimber may 
Have an immediate freedom of repeal. [ Rises. 
Ce. What, Brutus! 
Cas. [Kneels u. c.] Pardon, Cesar; Cesar, paraor : 
As low as to thy foot doth Cassius full, 
To beg enfranchisement for Publius Cimber. [ Rises. 
Ces. I could be well moved, if I were as you ; 
If I could pray to move, prayers would move me : 
But I am constant as the northern star, 
Of whose true-fix’d and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 
The.@kies are painted with unnumber’d sparks 
They are all fire, and every one doth shine ; 
But there’s but one in all doth hold his place : 
So, in the world: ’Tis furnish’d well with men, 
And men are flesh and blood, and apprehensive ; 
Yet, in the number, I do know but one 
That unassailable holds on his rank, 
Unshaked of motion : and, that I am he, 
Let me a little show it, even in this 
That I was constant, Cimber should be banish d, 
And constant do remain to keep him so. 
Cin. [Kneels r. c.] O, Casar— 
Cas. Hence! Wilt thou lift up Olympus ? 
Dec. Great Cesar— 
Cas. Doth not Decius bootless kneel? 
Casca. Speak, hands, for me. 
{ Metellus lays hold on Casar’s robe ;—-Casca stabs 
Cesar in the neck :—Cesar catches hola of his 
arm :—He then is stabbed by the other Conspi- 
rators, and at last by Marcus Brutus. 
Ces. Et tu Brute ?—Then fall, Caesar.— 
Caesar falls n. near a pedestal inscribed, “ C. N. 
Pompeio Magno.”’— Dies. 
Bru. Liberty! Freedom! ‘Tyranny is dead ! 
Cas. Run hence, proclaim it-—cry about the streets, 
Liberty, Freedom, and Enfranchisement !”’ 
[The Senatprs and Attendants retiring in great 
confusion? : 
Bru. People, and Senators !—Be not affrighted ; 
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Fly not ; stand still :--Ambition’s debt is paid . 
There is no harm intended to your persons, 
Nor to no Roman else :—so tell them, Lenas. 
Cas. Leave us, Popilius ; lest that the people, 
Rushing on us, should do your age some mischief. 
Bru. Do so :— [{ Eweunt Popilius Lenas and Lepidus, i. 
And let no man abide this deed, 
But we the doers. 


Enter 'TREBONIUS, Re 


Cas. Where’s Antony ? | 

Tre. Fled to his house amazed . 

Men, wives, and children, stare, cry out, and run 
As it were doomsday. 

Bru. Fates! we’ll know your pleasures :— 
‘That we shall die we know; ’tis but the time, 
And drawing days out, that men stand upon. 

Cas. Why, he that cuts off twenty years of life, 
Cuts off so many years of fearing death. 

Bru. Grant that, and then is death a benefit.— 
‘Jn, Romans, on ;— 

With hands and swords besmeared in Czsar’s blood, 
Ihus walk we forth, even to the market-place ; 
And, waving our red weapons o’er our heads, 
Let’s all cry, Peace! Freedom! and Liberty! 
Cus. How many ages hence, 
Sthall this our lofty scene be acted o’er, 
[n states unborn, and accents yet unknown! 

Bru. How many times shall Cesar bleed in sport, 
Vhat now at Pompey’s basis lies along, 

INo worthier than the dust ! 

Cas. So oft as that shall be, 

So often shall the knot of us be call’d 
The men that gave their country liberty 

Casca. What, shall we forth? 

Cas. Ay, every man away: 

Brutus shall lead ; and we will grace his heels 
With the most boldest and best hearts of Rome. 


Enter Sernvivs, L. 


Bru. Soft, who comes here? A friend of Antony’s. 
Ser. Thus, Brutus, did my master bid me kneel - 
Thus did Mark Antony bid me fall down: 
And, being prostrate, thus he bade me say 
Brutus is noble, wise, valiant, and honest , 
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Cesar was mighty,,.bold, royal, and loving 3.4.4.0: =. . 
Say, I love Beaton tad.t hong him is oo ase 
Say, I fear’d Cassar, honoured him, and loyed him. 
If Brutus will voucheafe that Antony __ : 
May safely come to him, and be resolved 
How Cesar hath deserved to lie in death, 
Mark Antony shall not love Cesar dead 
So well as Brutus living ; but will follow 
The fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus, 
Through the hazards of this untrod state, 
With all true faith. So says my master Antony. 
Bru. (u.) Thy master is a wise and valiant Roman ; 
I never thought him worse... 
Tell him, so please him come unto this place, 
He shall be satisfied ; and, by my honour, 
Depart untouch’d. 
Ser. I'll fetch him presently. [Exit Servius, i 
Bru. I know, that we shall have him well to friend. 
Cas. I wish we may: but yet have I a mind, 
That fear him much. 
Enter Antony, Servius, and Strato. 


Bru. But here comes Antony.—Welcome Mark Antony. 
Ant. (.) O, mighty Cesar! Dost thou lie so low? 
[Seeing Caesar's body. 

Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils 

Shrunk to this little measure ?—Fare thee well.-— 

I know not, gentlemen, what you intend, 

Who else must be let blood, who else is rank ; 

If I myself, there is no hour so fit 

As Cesar’s death’s hour ; nor no instrument 

Of half that worth, as those your swords, made rich 

With the most noble blood of all this world. 

I do beseech ye, if ye bear me hard, 

Now, whilst your purpled hands do reak and smoke, 

Fulfil your pleasure. Live a thousand years, 

T shall not find myself so apt to die : 

No place will please me so, no mean of death, 

As here by Cesar, and by you cut off, 

The choice and master spirits of this age. _ 

Bru. (tu. c.) O, Antony ! beg not your death of us, © 
Though now we must appear bloody and cruel, = 
As, by Sur hands, and this our present act, 

You see we do ; yet see you but our hands : 
Our hearts you see aot, they are Pi ; 
And pity to the general wrong of Rome 
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Hath done this deed on Cesar. Yor your part, 
To you our swords have leaden points, Mark Antony : 
And our hearts, 
Of brothers’ temper, do receive you in 
With all kind love, good thoughts, and reverence. 
Cas. Your voice shall be as strong as any man’s, 
In the disposing of new dignities. 
Bru. Only be patient till we have appeased 
The multitude, beside themselves with fear, 
And then we will deliver you the cause 
Why I, that did love Cesar when I struck him, 
Have thus proceeded. 
Ant. 1 doubt not of your wisdom. 
Let each man render me his bloody hand : 
First, Marcus Brutus, will I shake with you ;— 
ext, Caius Cassius, [ Brutus, Cuscu, &e. sullenly offer 
their hands.] do I take your hand ;— 
Now, Decius, yours ;—now yours, Metellus ;— 
Yours, Cinna ?—and, my valiant Casca, yours ; 
Though last, not least in love, yours, good ‘l'rebonius. 
Gentlemen all—alas! what shall 1 say! 
My credit now stands on such slippery ground, 
That one of two bad ways you must conceit me, 
Either a coward or a flatterer— [Bending over the body. 
That J did love thee, Cesar, O, ’tis true: 
If then thy spirit look upon us now, 
Shall it not grieve thee, dearer than thy death, 
To see thy Antony making his peace, 
Shaking the bloody fingers of thy foes,— 
Most noble—in the presence of thy corse ? 
Had I as many eyes as thou hast wounds 
Weeping as fast as they stream forth thy blood, 
It would become me better than to close 
In terms of friendship with thine enemies. 
Pardon me, Julius !—lIlere wast thou bay’d, brave heart ! 
Here didst thou fall; and here thy hunters stand, 
Sign’d in thy spoil, and crimson’d in thy death. 
Cas. (u. c.) Mark Antony— 
Ant. Pardon me, Caius Cassius : 
The enemies of Casar shall say this ; 
Then, in a friend, it is cold modesty. 
Cas. I blame you not for praising Cesar so : 
But what compact mean you to have with us? 
Will you be prick’d in number of our friends ; 
Or shall we on, and not depend on you ? 
Ant. Therefore I took your hands ; but was, indeed, 
D 
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Sway’d from the pt by looking down on Cesar. . 
Friends am I with you all, and love you all ; 
Upon this hope, that you shall give me reasons, 
Why, and wherein, Cesar was dangerous. 
Bru. Or else were this a savage spectacle : 
Our reasons are so full of good regard, 
That were you, Antony, the son of Caesar, 
You should be satisfied. 
Ant. (u.) That’s all I seek : 
And ain moreover suitor, that I may 
Produce his body to the market-place ; 
And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 
Speak in the order of his funeral. 
Bru. You shall, Mark Antony. 
Cas. Brutus, a word with you.—[Aside,] You know not 
what you do: Do not consent, 
That Antony speak in his funeral : 
Know you how much the people may be moved 
By that which he will utter? 
Bru. [Aside.] By your pardon :— 
I will myself into the pulpit first, 
And show the reason of our Casar’s death : 
What Antony shall speak, I will protest 
He speaks by leave and by permission ; 
And that we are contented, Ceasar shall 
Have all true rites, and lawful ceremonies. 
It shall advantage more, than do us wrong. 
Cas. [ Aside.} I know not what may fall; I like it nog. 
Bru. Mark Antony, here, take your Casar’s body. 
You shall not in your funeral speech blame us, 
But speak all good you can devise of Cesar ; 
And say, you do’t by our permission ; 
Else shall you not have any hand at all 
About his funeral : And you shall speak 
In the same pulpit whereto I am going, 
After my speach is ended. 
Ant. Be it so ; 
I do desire no more. 
Bru. Prepare the body then, and follow us. 
{Exeunt all but Antony, Servius, and Strato, Le. 
Ant. [Kneeling at the feet of Cesar.] O, pardon me, 
thou bleeding piece of earth, 
That I am meek and gentle with these butchers ! 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of times. 
Woe to the hand that shed this costly blood : 
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Over thy wounds now do I prophesy— 

Which, hke dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips, 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue— 

{ Rises.] A curse shall light upon the limbs of men ; 
Domestic fury, and fierce civil strife, 

Shall cumber all the parts of Italy ; 

Blood and destruction shall be so in use, 

And dreadful objects so familiar, 

That mothers shall but smile, when they behold 
Their infants quarter’d with the hands of war ; 
All pity choak’d with custom of fell deeds : 

And Cesar’s spirit, ranging for revenge, 

With Até by his side, come hot from hell, 

Shall in these confines, with a monarch’s voice, 
Cry ‘« Havock,”’ and let slip the dogs of war ! 
That this foul deed shall smell above the earth 
With carrion men, groaning for burial. 


Enter Friavius, Currus, and Attendants, R. 


News from Octavius Cesar, is it not ? 
Fla. (r.) It is, Mark Antony. 
Ant. Cesar did write for him to come to Rome. 
Fia. He did receive his letters, and is coming : 
He writes, that I should say to you—[Seeing the Body.] 
—QO, Caesar !— 
Ant. (c.) Thy heart is big ; get thee apart and weep. 
Passion, I see, is catching ; for mine eyes, 
Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thine 
Began to water. Is Octavius coming ? 
Fla. He lies to-night within seven leagues of Rome. 
Ant. Post off with speed, and tell him what hath chanced. 
Yet, stay a while ; 
Thou shalt not back, till I have borne this corse 
Into the market-place : there shall I try, 
In my oration, how the people take 
The cruel issue of these bloody men ; 
According to the which, thou shalt discourse 
To young Octavius of the state of things. 
Come, bring the body on. [Exeunt with Casar’s Body. 


SCENE III.—Rome.—A Street. 


Enter Cinna, with the Cap of Liberty, a Throng of Ple- 
beiuns—Buurus, Cassivs, Casca, Treponius, Decivs, 
Merexvus, with their Swords drawn—and another Throng 
of Plebeians, rx. 


All the Ple. We will be satisfied ; let us be satisfied, 
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Bru. (c.) Then follow me, and give me audience, friends. 
Cassius, go you into the other street, 
And part the numbers.— 
Those that will hear me speak, come to the Forum. 
Cas. Those that will follow Cassius, go with me ; 
And public reason shall be render’d 
Of Casar’s death. 
Severul Ple. We will hear Brutus speak. 
Several Ple. We will hear Cassius. 
{Exeunt Cinna and Brutus with the greater purt of the 
Plebeians—Cassius, and the other Conspirators, with 
the rest of them. 


SCENE LV.—Rome.—The Forum. 


Enter a Throng of Plebeians, bawling ‘‘Silence!” Brutus, 
and another Crowd of Plebeians.—Brutus goes into the 
Rostrum. 


All the Ple. (x. and u.) Silence! silence ! 

Second Ple. The noble Brutus is ascended :—Silence? 

Bru. Be patient till the last.—Romans, countrymen, and 
lovers! hear me tor my cause ; and be silent, that you may 
hear: believe me for mine honour; and have respect to 
mine honour, that you may believe: censure me in your 
wisdom ; and awake your senses, that you may the better 
judge. If there be any in this assembly, any dear friend of 
Cesar’s, to him I say, that Brutus’ love to Casar was no 
less than his. If than that friend demand, why Brutus rose 
against Cesar, this is my answer :—Not that 1 loved Casar 
less, but that I loved Rome more. Had you rather Cesar 
were living, and die all slaves, than that Cesar were dead, 
to live all free men? As Casar loved me, 1 weep for him ; 
as he was fortunate, I rejoice at it; as he was valiant, 1 
honour him: but, as he was ambitious, I slew him: ‘There 
is tears for his love; joy, for his fortune; honour, for his 
valour; and death for his ambition. Who is here so base 
that would be a bondman ? If any, speak ; for him—have 
I offended. Who is here so rude, that would not be a Ro- 
man? If any, speak; for him have I offended. Who is 
here so vile that will not love his country? If any, speak ; 
for him have I offended. ! pause for a reply. 

All the Ple..(n. and t.) None, Brutus, none. 

Bru. Then none have I offended.—I have done no more 
to Cesar than you shall do to Brutus. ‘The question of his 
death is enroll’d in the Capitol: his glory not extenuated, 
wherein he was worthy ; nor his offences enforced, for which 


he suffer’d death. 
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All the Ple. Brutus! Bratus! Brutus!  . 

First Ple. Bring him-with triumph home unto his house: 
Give him a statue with his ancestors, 

Second Ple. Let him be Cesar. - 

All the Ple. Brutus ! Brutus! Brutus! 

Bru. My countrymen— 

Second Ple. Peace; silence! Biutus speaks. 

Bru. Here comes Cesar’s body mourn’d by Mark Antony. 


Enter Guards, bearing Czsan’ 6 Body on a Hearse,Antony, 
Servius, Srrato, and Cuitus. 


Good countrymen, let me withdraw alone ; 
I do entreat no man of you will stir ; 
But, for my sake, stay here with Antony, 
Do grace to Cesar’s corse ; and grace his speech 
Tending to Cesar’s glories, which Mark Antony, 
By our permission, is allow’d to make. 
[Brutus descends from the Rostrum. 
With this I depart—That, as I slew my best lover for the 
good of Rome, 1 have the same dagger for myself, when it 
shall please my country to need my death. 
[Exit Brutus, x. 
All the Ple. Lave, Brutus! live! live! 
First Ple. Stay, ho! and let us hear Mark Antony. 
Ant. For Brutus’ sake, I am beholden to you. 
[Antony ascends the Rostrum. 
Second. Ple. What does he say of Brutus ? 
lirst Ple. He says, for Brutus’s sake, 
He finds himself beholden to us all. 
Second Ple. *Twere best he spake no harm of Brutus here. 
First Ple. This Casar was a tyrant. 
‘Second Ple. Nay, that’s certain : 
We are bless’d that Rome is rid of him, 
Ant. You gentle Romans— 
All the Ple. Peace, ho! let us hear him. 
Ant. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears ; 
I come to bury Casar, not to praise him. 
The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones ; 
So let it be with Casar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you, Cesar was ambitious - 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault ; 
And grievously hath Cesar answered it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest— 
(For Brutus is an honourable man, 
So are they all, all honourable men)— 
p3 
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Come I to speak in Cesar’s funeral. 
He was my friend, faithful and just to me : 
But Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill : 
Did this in Cesar seem ambitious ! 
When that the poor have cried, Casar hath wept : 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff : 
Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
You all did see, that on the Lupercal, 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
Which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition ? 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And sure, he is an honourable man. 
I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 
But here I am to speak what I do know. 
You all did love him once, not without cause ; 
What cause withholds you then to mourn for him ? 
O judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts. 
And men have lost their reason !—-Bear with me: 
My heart is in the coffin there with Cesar, 
And I must pause till it come back to me. [ Weeps. 
First Ple. Methinks there is much reason in his sayings ; 
If thou consider rightly of the matter, 
Ceesar has had great wrong. 
Second Ple. Mark’d ye his words? He would not take 
the crown ; 
Therefore, ’tis certain, he was not ambitious. 
First Ple. There’s not a nobler man in Rome than An- 
tony. 
Third Ple. Poorsoul! his eyes are red as fire with weep- 


ing. 

Second Ple. Now mark him, he begins again to speak. 
Ant. But yesterday, the word of Cesar might 

Have stood against the world : now lies he there, 

And none so poor to do him reverence. 

O masters! if I were disposed to stir 

Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

I should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 

Who, you all know, are honourable men : 

I will not do them wrong ; I rather choose 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you, 

‘Than I will wrong such honpurable men. 

But here’s a parchment, with the seal of Ceesar, 
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I found it in his closet, ’tis his will : 
Let but the commons hear this testament 
Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read 
And they would go and kiss dead Cesar’s wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood : 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 
And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it, asa rich legacy, 
Unto their issue. 
Second Ple. We'll hear the will: Read it, Mark Antony. 
All the Ple. The will! the will! we will hear Cesar’s will. 
Ant. Have patience, gentle friends: 1 must noi read it; 
It is not meet you know how Cesar loved you. 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but men ; 
And, being men, hearing the will of Cesar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad: 
’Tis good you know not that you are his heirs ; 
For if you should, O, what would come of it! 
First Ple. Read the will ; we will hear it ; Casar’s will! 
Ant. Will you be patient? Will you stay a while ? 
I have o’ershot myself, to tell you of it. 
T fear, I wrong the honourable men, 
Whose daggers have stabb’d Cesar ; I do fear it. 
Second Ple. ‘hey were traitors: Honourable men ! 
All the Ple. The will! the testament ! 
Ant. You will compel me then to read the will? 
Then, make a ring about the corpse of Cesar, 
And let me shew you him that made the will. 
Shall I descend ? And will you give me leave ? 
Second Ple. Descend: you shall have leave. 
All the Ple. Come down, come down ! 
[Antony quits the Rostrum. 
First Ple. Room for Mark Antony ; most noble Antony ! 
All the Ple. Stand back! room! bear back ! 
Ant. If you have tears, prepare to shed. them now, 
You all do know this mantle: I remember 
The first time ever Ceesar put it on ; 
”T'was on a summer’s evening, in his tent, 
That day he overcame the Nervii :— 
Look, in this place, ran Cassius’ dagger through : 
See, what a rent the envious Casca made : 
Through this, the well-beloved Brutus stabb’d ; 
And, as he pluck’d his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Czsar follow’d it, 
As rushing out of doors, to be resolv’d 
If Brutus so unkindly knock’d, or no ! 
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For Brutus, as you know, was Cresar’s angel’: 
Judge, O you gods, how dearly Cesar loved him ! 
This was the worst, unkindest cut of all: 
For when the noble Cesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 
Quite vanquish’d him: then burst his mighty heart ; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 
Even at the base of Pompey’s statue, __ | 
Which all the while ran blood, great Cesar fell. 
Q, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 
Whilst bloody treason flourish’d over us.— 
O, now you weep; and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity : these are gracious drops, 
Kind souls! What, weep you, when you but behold 
Our Cwxsar’s vesture wounded ? Look you here, 
Here is himself, marr’d, as you see, with traitors. 
First Ple, O piteous spectacle ! 
Second Ple. O noble Cesar ! 
Third Ple. O woeful day! 
Fourth Ple. O traitors, villains ! 
Second Ple. We will be revenged! revenge; about— 
seek—burn —fire—kill—slay !—let not a traitor live. 
Ant. Stay, countrymen. 
First Ple. Peace there !—Hear the noble Antony. 
Second Ple. We'll hear him, we’ll follow him, we’ll die 
with him ! 
Ant. Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
They that have done this deed, are honourable , 
What private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 
That made them do it: They are wise and honourable : 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts : 
I am no orator, as Brutus is ; 
But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 
That love my friend: and that they know full welt 
That gave me public leave to speak of him ; 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 
To stir men’s blood: I only speak right on ; — 
I tell you that, which you yourselves do know ; 
Show you sweet Cesar’s wounds, poor, poor dumb mouths, 
And bid them speak for me: But, were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were Antony | 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
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In every wound of Cesar, that should move 

The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 
All the Ple. We'll mutiny ! 
Second Ple. We’ll burn the house of Brutus. 
First Ple. Away then, come, seek the conspirators. 
Ant. Yet hear me, countrymen ; yet hear me speak. 
All the Ple. Peace, ho! 
Ant. Why, friends, you go to do you know not what ; 

Wherein hath Cesar thus deserved your loves ? 

You have forgot the will I told you of. | 
Second Ple, Most true ;—the will ;—let’s stay and hear 

the will. 
Ant. Here is the will, and under Cesar’s seal. 

To every Roman citizen he gives, 

‘To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 

Second Ple. Most noble Cwsar!—we’'ll revenge his 
death. 

Ant. Hear me with patience. 

All the Ple. Peace, ho! 

Ant. Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 

His private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 

On this side Tyber ; he hath left them you, 

And to your heirs for ever, 

To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 

Here was a Cesar; When comes such another 1 
Second Ple. Never, never ;—Come, away, away : 

We'll burn his body in the holy place, 

And, with the brands, fire the traitors’ houses. 

Take up the body. [They raise the Hearse. 
First Ple. Go, fetch fire-—Pluck down benches— 
Third Ple. Pluck down forms, windows, any thing. 
Fourth Ple. Come, brands, ho! fire-brands. 

First Ple. To Brutus’, to Cassius’; burn all! 
Second Ple. Some to Decius’ house, and some to Casca’s 
Third Ple. Some to Trebonius’. 
All the Ple. Away ; go. 
[Exeunt the Plebeians, x. hearing Cesar’s Body, wit» 
great noise and tumult. 
Ant. (alone, and in a tone of erultation looking after the 
ratble.] Now let it work :—Mischicf, thou art afoot, 
Take thou what course thou wilt !—How now, fellow ? 


Enter Fravivs hastily. 


Fig. Sir, Octavius is already come to Rome. 
Ant. Where is he? 
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Fla. He and Lepidus are at Cesar’s house. 
Ant. And thither will I straight to visit him : 
He comes upon a wish. Fortune is merry, 
And, in this mood, will give us any thing. 
Fla. I heard him say, Brutus and Cassius 
Are rid like madmen through the gates of Rome. 
Ant. Belike, they had some notice of the people, 
How I had moved them. Bring me to Octavius. 
{ Exeunt, R. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I.—A Plain near Sardis. —The Camp of ‘Brutus.— 
A Flourish of trumpets. 


Brutus, Varro, Lucius, and others, without, v. 


Bru. Stand here.—Give the word, ho! and stand. 
Var. Stand ! 
Luc. Stand ! 


Enter Brutus, Varno, Lucius, an Eagle, Licrons, &c. i. 
meeting, Metre.tus and Pinparvs, 


Bru. What now, Metellus ? Is Cassius near ? 
Met. He is at hand ; and Pindarus is come 
To do you salutation from his master. 
[Pindarius gives a Letter to Brutus. 
Bru. (c.) He greets me well—Your master, Pindarus, 
In his own change, or by ill officers, 
Hath given me some worthy cause to wish 
Things done, undone : but, if he be at hand, 
I shall be satisfied. 
Pin. 1 do not doubt, 
But that my noble master will appear 
Such as he is, full of regard ad honour. : 
Bru. He is not doubted.— [Exit Pindarus, nr. 
A word, Metellus : 
How he received you, let me be 1esolved. 
Met. With courtesy, and with respect enouga , 
But not with such familiar instances, 
Not with such free and friendly conference 
As he hath used of old. 
Bru. Thou hast described 
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A hot friend cooling: Ever note, Metellus 
When love begins to sicken and decay, 
It useth an enforced ceremony. 
There are no tricks in plain and simple faith : 
But hollow men, like horses hot at hand, 
Make gallant show and promise of their mettle ; 
But, when they should endure the bloody spur, 
They fall their crests, and, like deceitful jades, 
Sink in the trial.— [A distant sound of Trumpets. 
Comes his army on? 
Met. They mean this night in Sardis to be quarter’d ; 
The greater part, the horse in general, 
Are come with Cassius. [Trumpets sound nearer. 
Bru. Hark, he is arrived. 
Cassius, Trebonius, Titinius, Pindarus, and others, 
without, R. 
Cas. (Rr. c.) Stand, ho! 
Tre. Stand. 
Tit. Stand 
Pin Stand. 


Enter Cassius, Tresonius, Titinius, Pinparvus, an 
Eagle, Licrors, &c. xn. 


Cas. (c.) Most noble brother, you have done me wrong. 
Bru. (c.) Judge me, you gods ! Wrong I mine enemies? 
And, if not so, how should I wrong a brother? 
Cas. Brutus, this sober form of yours hides wrongs ; 
And when you do them,— 
Bru. Cassius, be content : 
Speak your griefs softly—I do know you well : — 
Before the eyes of both our armies here, 
Which should perceive nothing but love from us, 
Let us not wrangle : Bid them move away ; 
Then, in my tent, Cassius, enlarge your griefs, 
And I will give you audience. 
Cas. Pindarus, 
Bid our commanders lead their charges off 
A little from this ground. 
[Exeunt Pindarus, Eagle, Lictors, &c. 
Bru. Metellus, do the like :— 
[Exeunt Metellus, Eagle, Licto~s, &c. 
And let no man 
Come to our tent, till we have done our conference 
[Flourish of Trumpets.—Exeunt, 1. 
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SCENE I1.—The Tent of Brutus.—A Table, Papers 
Chairs, Cushions, &c. 


Enter Cassius und Brutus, L. Us Ee 
Cas. [z. c.] That you have wrong’d me doth appear ir 
this : 

You have condemn’d and noted Lucius Pella, 

For taking bribes here of the Sardians ? 

Wherein, my letters, praying on his side, 

Because I knew the man, were slighted off. 
Bru. [c.] You wrong’d yourself, to write in such a case 
Cas. In such a time as this, it is not meet 

That every nice offence should bear his comment. 
Bru, Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 

Are much condemn’d to have an itching palm ; 

To sell and mart your offices for gold 

To undeservers, 

Cas. I, an itching palm !— 

You know that you are Brutus that speak this, 

Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last. 

Bru. The name of Cassius honours this corruption, 

And chastisement doth therefore hide his head. 

Cas. Chastisement! 
Bru, Remember March—the ides of March remember ! 

Did not great Julius bleed for justice’ sake ? 

What villain touch’d his body, that did stab, 

And not for justice? What, shall one of us, 

That struck the foremost man of all this world, 

But for supporting robbers—shall we now 

Contaminate our fingers with base bribes, 

And sell the mighty space of our large honours 

For so much trash, as may be grasped thus? 

1 had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 

Than such a Roman. 

Cas. Brutus, bay not me ; 

I’ll not endure it: I am a soldier, [, 

Older in practice, abler than yourself 

To make conditions. 

Bru. Go to ; you’re not, Cassius. 

Cas. I am. 

Bru. I say, you are not. 

Cus. Urge me no more : I shall forget myself : 

Have mind upon your health, tempt me no further. 
Bru Away, slight man ! 
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Cas. I’st possible 1— 
Bru. Hear me, for I will speak.— 
Must I give way and room to your rash choler ? 
Shall I be frighted, when a madman stares ? 
Cas. Ye gods! ye gods! Must I endure all this? 
Bru. [Nearer.] All this? ay, more.—Fret, till your 
proud heart break.— 
Go, show your slaves how choleric you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble: Must I budge ? 
Must I observe you? Must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humour ?—by the gods, 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
Though it do split you ; for, from this day forth, 
T’ll use you for my mirth—yea, for my laughter— 
When you are waspish. 
Cas. Is it come to this ? 
Bru. You say, you are a better soldier : 
Let it appear so ; make your vaunting true, 
And it shall please me well: for mine own part, 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 
_ Cas, You wrong me, every way you wrong me Brutus ; 
I said, an elder soldier, not a better ? 
Did I say better? 
Bru. [f you did, I care not. 
Cas. When Cassar lived, he durst not thus have moved 
me. 
Bru. Peace, peace: you durst not so have tempted him. 
Cas. 1 durst not? 
Bru. No. 
Cas. What? durst not tempt him? 
Bru. For your life, you durst not, 
Cas. Do not presume too much upon my love ; 
I may do that I shall be sorry for. 
Bru. You have done that you should be sorry for. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; 
For I am arm’d so strong in honesty, 
That they pass by me as the idle wind 
Which I respect not. £ did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which you denied me ; 
For I can raise no money by vile means : 
By heaven, I had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash, 
By any indirection. I did send 
To you for gold to pay my legions, 
Which you denied me: Was that done like Cassius ? 
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Should I have answer’d Caius Cassius so ? 
When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 

To lock such rascal counters from his friends, 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts, 


Cas. 1 denied you not. 
Bru. You did. 
Cas. I did not :—He was but a fool 
That pronent my answer back.—Brutus hath rived my 
eart : 
A fend should bear his friend’s, infirmities, 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 
Bru. I do not, till you practice them on me. 
Cas. You love me not. 
Bru. I do not like your faults. 
Cas. A friendly eye could never see such faults. 
Bru. (x. c.) A flatterer’s would not, though they do ap- 


ar 
As Bhge as high Olympus. 

Cus. (t.c.) Come, Antony, and, young Octavius, come, 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius ; 
For Cassius is aweary of the world : 
Hated by one he loves ; braved by his brother ; 

heck’d like a bondman : all his faults observed, 
Set in a note-book, learn’d, and conn’d by rote, 
To cast into my teeth. O, I could weep 
My Ha from mine eyes !—There is my dagger, 
And here my naked breast ; within, a heart 
Dearer than Plutus’ mine, richer than gold: 
If that thou be’st a Roman, take it forth ; 
I, that denied the gold, will give my heart : 
Strike, as thou didst at Cesar: for, I know, 
When thou didst hate him worst, thou lov’dst him better 
Than ever thou lov’dst Cassius. 

Bru. Sheath your dagger : 
Be angry when you will, it shall have scope ; 
Do what you will, dishonour shall be humour. 
O, Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb 
That carries anger, as the flint bears fire ; 
Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 
And straight is cold again. 

Cas. Hath Cassius lived 
To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
When grief, and blood ill-temper’d, vexeth him ? 

Biu. When I spoke that, I was ill-temper’d too. 

Cas. Do you confess so much? Give me your hand. 
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Bru. {Both Embrace c.] And my heart too. 

Cas. O, Brutus !— 

Bru, What’s the matter? 

Cas. Have not you love enough to bear with me, 
When that rash humour which ry mother gave me, 
Makes me forgetful ? 

Bru. Yes, Cassius ; and henceforth, 

When you are over-earnest with your Brutus, 
He’ll think your mother chides, and leave you so.— 
Metellus and Titinius ! 


Enter Titinrus and Mereutus. 


Bid the commanders 
Prepare to lodge their companies to-night. 
Cas. And come yourselves, and bring Trebonius with you 
Immediately to us. 
[Exeunt Titinius and Metellus. 
Bru, Lucius ! 


Enter Lucius, pr. v. &. 


A bow! of wine. [Exit Lucius, re vu. £ 
Cas. I did not think you could have been so an ry. 
Bru. O, Cassius, I am sick of many griefs. 

Cas. Of your philosophy you make no use, 
If you give place to accidental evils. 
ru. (c.) No man bears sorrow better :—-Portia is dead. 
Cas. Ha! Portia? 
Bru. She is dead. 
Cas. How ’scaped I killing, when I cross’d you so ? 
O, insupportable and touching loss !— 
Upon what sickness ? 
Bru. Impatient of my absence— 

And grief, that young Octavius with Mark Antony 

Have made themselves so strong: for with her death 

That tidings came : with this she fell distract, 

And, her attendants absent, swallow’d fire. 

Cas. And died so? 
Bru. Even so. 
Cas. O, ye immortal gods ! 


Enter Lucius, with a Taper—and Varro, with a Jar 
of Wine, and a Goblet.—Lucius places the Tuper on 
the Table, and takes the Jar from Varro. 

Bru. Speak no more of her—Give mea how! of wine :— 

{Takes the Goblet. 

In this I bury all unkindness, oo [ Drinks. 
Es, 
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Cas. My heart is thirsty for that noble pledge :— 
Fill, Lucius, till the wine o’erswell the cup ; 
I cannot drink too much of Brutus’s love. ({ Drinks. 
[Exeunt Varro and Lucius. 


Enter Titrnivus, Tresonius, and Mereuus, R. 


Bru. Come in, Titinius ;—Welcome, good Trebonius. 
Now sit we close about this taper here, 
And call in question our necessities. 
[Trebonius, Titinius, and Metellus stt. 
Cas. [r. c. Aside.] Portia, art thou gone? 
Bru. No more, I pray you,— 
[Brutus and Cassius retire to the Tuble and sit. 
Trebonius, 1 have here received letters, 
That young Octavius and Mark Antony 
Come down upon us with mighty power, 
Bending their expedition towards Philippi. 
Tre. Myself have letters of the self-same tenour. 
Bru, With what addition ? 
Tre. That by proscription, and bills of outlawry, 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, 
Ilave put to death a hundred senators. 
Bru. Therein our letters do not well agree ; 
Mine speak of seventy senators that died 
By their proscriptions—Cicero being one. 
Cas. Cicero one ? 
Tre. Ay, Cicero is dead, 
And by that order of proscription.— 
Brutus, had you your letters from your wife? 
Bru. No, Trebonius. 
Tre. Nor nothing ir your letters writ of her ? 
Bru. Nothing, Trebonius. 
Tre. That, methinks, is strange. 
Bru. Why ask you? Hear you aught of her in yours 
Tre. No, Brutus. 
Bru. [Rises.] Now, as you are a Roman, tell me true. 
Tre. [Rises.] Then, like a Roman, bear the truth I tell - 
For certain, she is dead, and by strange manner. 
Bru. Why, farewell, Portia !— 
[They all rise, and advance. 
We must die, Trebonius :— 
With meditating that she must die once, 
I have the patience to endure it now. 
Cas. (R. c.) Even so great men great losses should en: 
dure.— 
I have as much of this in art as you; 
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But yet nature could not bear it so. 

Bru. (c.) Well, to our work alive—What do you think 
Of marching to Philippi presently ? 

Cas. I do not think it good. 

Bru. Your reason ? 

Cas. This it is : 
Tis better, that the enemy seek us ; 
So shall he waste his means, weary his soldiers, 
Doing himself offence ; whilst we, lying still, 
Are full of rest, defence, and nimbleness. 

Bru. Good reasons saust, of force, give place to better. 
The people, ’twixt Philippi and this ground, 
Do stand but in a forced affection ; 
For they have grudged us contribution : 
The enemy, marching along by them, 
By them shall make a fuller number up, 
Come on refresh’d, new-added, and encouraged : 
From which advantage shall we cut him off, 
If at Philippi we do face him there, 
These people at our back. 

Cas. Here me, good brother— 

Bru. Under your pardon :—You must note beside, 
That we have tried the utmost of our friends, 
Our legions are brim-full, our cause is ripe : 
The enemy increaseth every day ; 
We, at the height, are ready to decline. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ;' 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows, and in miseries. 
On such a full sea are we now afloat ; 
And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures. : 

Cas. Then, with your will, go on ; 
We'll along ourselves, and meet them at Philippi. 

Bru. The deep night is crept upon our talk, 
And nature must obey necessity.— 
There is no more to say ? 

Cas. [r. going u.] No more.—Good nigh : 
Early to-morrow will we rise, and hence. 

Bru. [. going n.] Lucius, my gown.—Farewell good 
Trebonius : 
Good night, Titinius :—Noble, noble Cassius, 
Good night, and good repose. 

Cas. [Meet at c.| O, my dear brother ; 
‘This was an ill beginning of the night : 

L3 
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Never come such division ’tween our souls ! 
Let it not, Brutus. 
Bru. Every thing is well.— 
Good night, good brother :—Farewell, every one.—- 
[ Exeunt Cassius, Titinius, Trebonius, and Meteilus, r. 


Enter Lucius with a Gown ana Book. 


Give me my book [ Lucius gives the Book, 
Where is thy instrument ? 
Juuc. Here in the tent. Goes for his Lute. 


Bru. What, thou speak’st drowsily ? 
Poor knave, 1 blame thee not ; thou art o’erwatch’d. 
Call Varro, and some other of my friends ; 
i’1! have them sleep on cushions in my tent. 

Luc. Metellus! Varro! 


Enter Mrre.itus and Varno, L. v. &, 


Bru, (R.) I pray you, sirs, lie in my tent, and sleep ; 
It may be, 1 shall raise you by and by ; 
On business to my brother Cassius. 
Met. So please you we will stand, and watch your pleasure. 
Bru. I will not have it so, lie down, good sirs : 
It may be, I shall otherwise bethink me.— 
{ Metellus and Vurro retire, and lie down, v. v. ¥., 
Can’st thou hold up thy heavy eyes awhile, 
And touch thy instrument a strain or two ? 
Luc. Ay, my lord, an it please you. 
Bru. It does, my boy : 
I trouble thee too much ; but thou art willing. 
Luc. It is my duty, sir. 
Bru. J should not urge thy duty past thy mugac | 
I know, young bloods look for a time of rest. 
{f I do live I will be good to thee.— 
[Lucius begins to play, but soon Falls asleep. 
This is a mournful tune. O murd’rous slumbe: ! 
Lay’st thou thy leaden mace upon my boy, 
That plays the music 1—Gentle knave, good night : 
I will not do thee so much wrong to wake thee.— 
If thou dost nod, thou break'st thy instrument ; 
Vi take it from thee: [Takes away the Instrument and lays. 
it on the Table.} So—good boy, good night!— ~ 
Let me see, let me see :—Is not the leaf turn’d down, 
Where I left reading ? [Sits c.] Here it is, I think. 


Enter the Ghost of Casan, w. 
How ill this taper burns !—Ha ! whe comes here ? 
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I think, it is the weakness of mine eyes 
That shapes this monstrous apparition. 
lt comes upon me :—Art thou any thing ? 
Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil. 
That mak’st my blood cold, and my hair to stare 
Speak to me, what thou art. 
Ghost. Thy evil spirit, Brutus. 
Bru. Why com’st thou ? 
Ghost. To tell thee, thou shalt see me at Philippi. 
Bru. Well ; 
Then I shall see thee again ? 
Ghost. Ay—at Philippi. [Ghost vanishes. 
Bru. Why, I will see thee at Philippi then.— 
Now I have taken heart, thou vanishest : 
Ill spirit, 1 would hold more talk with thee.— 
Lucius !—Metellus !— Varro !—Sirs, awake! 
Met. My lord — Q 
Luc. My lord !— (7 Together—advancing. 
Vur. My lord !— 
Bru. (c.) Why did you so cry out, sirs in your sleep ? 
Met. (c.) Did we, my lord ? 
Bru. Ay: Saw you any thing ? 
Met. No, my lord ; 1 saw nothing. 
Bru. Go, and commend me to my brother Cassius . 
Bid him set on his powers betimes before, 
And we will follow. { Exeunt, L. v. E. 


ACT V. 


SCENE I.—The Plains of Philippi.—A Flourish of Trum- 
pets. 


Enter Antony, Ocraviws, Fravivs, Cuitus, Srrarto, 
Standards, §. P. Q. R., Golden Eagles, Lictors and 
Guards, rR. 


Oct. (r.) Now, Antony, our hopes are answer’d : 
You said, the enemy would not come down, 
But keep the hills and upper regions : 
lt proves not so: their battles are at hand - 
They mean to warn us at pape here, 
Answering before we do demand of them. 

Ant. (c.) Tut, Iam in their bosoms, and I know 
Wherefore they do it: they could be content 
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To visit other places ; and come down 
With fearful bravery, thinking, by this face, 
To fasten in our thoughts that they have courage ; 
But ’tis not so. 
Enter Szrvivs, Le 
Ser. Prepare you, generals : 
The enemy comes on in gallant show ; 
Their bloody sign of battle is hung out, 
And something to be done immediately. 
Ant. Octavius, lead your battle sofily on, 
Upon the left hand of the even field. 
Oct. Upon the right hand I, keep thou the left. 
Ant. Why do you cross me in this exigent ? 
Oct. I do not cross you ; but I will do so. 
[A Llourish of Trumpets. 


Enter Cassius, Brutus, Tresonivs, Mersiivs, Tirtr- 
nus, Prnparus, Ensign of Battle, Standards, S. P. Q. 
R., Silver Eagles, Lictors, and Guards. u. 


Bru. They stand, and would have parley.— 
Words before blows: Is it so, countrymen ; 

Oct. Not that we love words better, as you do. 

Bru. Good words are better than bad strokes, Octavius. 

Ant. (x. c.) In your bad strokes, Brutus, you give good 

words, 
Witness the hole you made in Cesar’s heart, 
Crying, ‘‘ Long hve! hail, Cesar!” 

Cus, (L. c.) Antony, 

The posture of your blows is yet unknown ; 
But, for your words, they rob the Hybla bees, 
And leave them honeyless. 

Ant. Not stingless too. 

Bru. O, yes, and soundless, 

For you have stolen their buzzing, Antony, 
And, very wisely, threat before you sting. 

Ant. Villains, you did not so, when your vile daggers 
Hack’d one another in the sides of Cesar: - 
You show’d your teeth like apes, and fawn’d like hounds, 
And bow’d like bondmen, kissing Casar’s feet ; 

Whilst damned Casca, like a cur behind, 
Struck Cesar on the neck. O, you flatterers ! 

Cas. Flatterers !—Now, Brutus, thank yourself : 
This tongue had not offended so to-day 
If Cassius might have ruled. 

Oct. (n.) Come, come, the cause ; If arguing makes us 

sweat, 
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The proof of it will turn to redder drops. 
Look— 
I draw a sword against conspirators : 
When think you that the sword goes up agai 
Never, till Casar’s three and twenty wounds 
Be well avenged ; or till another Cesar 
Have added slaughter to the sword of traitors. 
Bru. Ceasar, thou canst not die by traitors’ hands 
Unless thou bring’st them with thee. 
Oct. So I hope ;__ 
I was not born to die on Brutus’ sword. 
Bru. O, if thou wert the noblest of thy strain, 
Young man, thou could’st not die more honourable. 
Cas. A peevish school-boy, worthless of such honour, 
Join’d with a masker and a reveller. 
Ant. Old Cassius still ! 
Oct. Come, Antony ; away.— 
Defiance, traitors, hurl we in your teeth : 
If you dare fight to-day, come to the field ; 
If not, when you have stomachs. 
[Flourish of Trumpets.—Ezeunt Octavius, Antony. 
and their Attendants, 1. 
Cas. Why now, blow, wind ! swell, billow; and swim, 
bark ! 
The storm is up, and all is on the hazard.— 
Most noble Brutus, 
The gods to-day stand friendly ; that we may, 
Lovers in peace, lead on our days to age ! 
But, since the affairs of men rest still uncertain, 
Jet’s reason with the worst that may befal. 
lf we lose this battle, then 1s this 
The very last time we shall speak together : 
What are you then determined to do? 
Bru. Even by the rule of that philosophy, 
Ly which I did blame Cato for the death 
Which he did give himself :—I know not how. 
But I do find it cowardly and vile, 
Yor fear of what might fall, so to prevent 
- The time of life :—arming myself with patience, 
To stay the providence of some high powers 
That govern us below. 
Cas. Then, if we lose this battle. 
You are contented to be led in triumph 
Through the streets of Rome ? 
Bru. No, Cassius, no; think not, thou noble Roman, 
That ever Brutus will go bound to Rome ; 
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He bears too great a mind.—But, this same day 
Must end that work, the ides of March begun : 
And, whether we shall meet again, I know not ; 
Therefore our everlasting farewell take :-— 
For ever, and for ever, farewell, Cassius ! 
If we do meet again, why, we shall smile ; 
If not, why then this parting was well made. 
Cus. For ever, and for ever, farewell, Brutu; ! 
If we do meet again, we’ll smile indeed ; 
If not, ’tis true, this parting was well made. 
Bru. Why then, lead on.—Oh, that a man might know 
The end of this day’s business, ere it come ! 
But, it sufficeth that the day will end, 
And then the end is known.—Come, ho! away ! 
[Flourish of Trumpets.—Exeunt r. 


SCENE Il.—The Plains of Philippii—Another Part of 
the Field.—Alarums. 


Enter Cassius, (Rr. 8 £.) with an Eagle in his hand, and 
TREBONIUS. 


Cas. (c.) O look, Trebonius, look, the villains fly ! 
Myself have o mine own turn’d enemy : 
This ensign here of mine was turning back ; 
I slew the coward, and did take it from him. 
Tre. O, Cassius, Brutus gave the word too early, 
Who, having some advantage on shir ea 
Took it too eagerly ; his soldiers fell fo spoil, 
Whilst we by Antony are all enclosed. [Alarums. 


Enter Pinparus, L. 


Pin. Fly further off, my lord, fly further off; 
Mark Antony is in your tents, my lord : 
Fly therefore, noble Cassius, fly far off. 
Cas. This hill is far enough.—Look, look, Trebonius ;— 
Are those my tents where I perceive the fire ? 
Tre. They are, my lord. [Alarums, Rr. 
Cas. Trebonius, if thou lov’st me, 
Mount thou my horse, and hide thy spurs in him 
Till he have brought thee up to yonder troops, 
And here again, that I may rest assured, 
Whether yond’ troops are friend or enemy. 
Tre. I wil] be here again’ even with a thought. 
[Exit Trebonius, rR. 
Cas. Go, Pindarus, get higher on that hill ; 
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My sight was ever thick: regard Trebonius. 
And tell me what thou not’st about the field.— 
[ Exit Pindarus, r. 
This day (c.) I breathed first ; time is come round, 
And where I did begin, there shall I end ; 
My life is run his compass.—Sirrah, what news ? 
Pin. [Without.] O, my lord! 
Cas. What news! 
Pin. [Without.}] Trebonius is 
Enclosed round about with horsemen, that 
Make to him on the spur ;—yet he spurs on :— 
Now they are almost on him :—Now, Trebonius !|— 
Now some ’light ! O, he “lights too: he’s ta’en ;— 
[Shouts, and Flourish of Trumpets. 
And hark— ° 


They shout for joy. 
Cas. Come down, behold no more.— 
O, coward that I am, to live so long, 
To see my best friend ta’en before my face ! 


Enter Pinpanrus, R. 5S. Ee 


Come hither, sirrah : 
In Parthia did I take thee prisoner ; 
And then I swore thee, saving of thy life, 
That whatsoever I did bid thee do, 
Thou should’st attempt it. Come now, keep thine oath 
Now be a freeman ; and, with this good sword, 
That ran though Cesar’s bowels, search this bosom. 
Stand not to answer: Here, take thou the hilts ; 
And, when my face is cover’d, as ’tis now, 
Guide thou the sword.— 
[Pindarus takes the Sword, and Cassius runs upon it , 
he falls, c. 
Cesar, thou art revenged, 
Even with the sword that kill’d thee. [ Dies. 
Pin. So am I free ; yet would not so have been, 
Durst I have done my will.—O, Cassius ! 
Far from this country Pindarus shall run, 
Where never Roman shall take note of him. [Ezit, x. 


{ Alarums.] 


Enter Trenontvus, with a Laurel Crown on his Head, and 
TITINIUS, R. 


it. It is but change, Trebonius ; for Octavius 
Is overthrown by noble Brutus’ power, 
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As cassrus’ legions are by Antony. | 
Tre. These tidings will well comfort Cassius. 
Tit. Where did you leave him ? 
Tre. All disconsolate, 
With Pindarus his bondman, on this hill. 
Tit. [Sees Cassius’ bedy.] Is not that he that lies upon 
the ground ? 
He lies not like the living.—O, my heart ! 
Mistrust of my success hath done this deed.— 
What, Pindarus! Where art thou, Pindarus? 
Tit. Seek him, Trebonius ; while I go to bring 
The noble Brutus to this piercing sight, [Exit Titinius, nr. 
Tre. Why didst thou send me forth, brave Cassius ? 
Did I meet thy friends ? and did not they 
Put on my brows this wreath of victory, 
And bid me give't thee? Didst thou not hear their shouts ? 
Alas ! thou hast misconstrued every thing. 


Enter Trrinrus, Brurvs, Mereuyvus, Lucius, Varrno.— 
Standards. S. P. Q. R. Silver Eagles, Lictors, and 
Guards, R. s. &. and VU. FE. 

Bru. (x.) Where, where, Titinius, doth his body lie ; 
Tit. Lo, yonder; and Trebonius mourning it. 


Bru. [Bending over Cassius’ body.] O, Julius Cesar 
thou art mighty yet? 
Thy spirit walks abroad, and tums our swords 
In our own proper entrails.— 
The last of all the Romans, fare thee well ! 
It is impossible that ever Rome 
Should breed thy fellow.—Friends, I owe more tears 
To this dead man, than you shall see me pay.— 
Stoop, soldier, stoop, and bear the body hence.— 
| Soldiers prepare to bear away the body 
Now let us to the field ; for yet, ere night, 
We will try fortune in a second fight. 
‘[Alarums.—Scene changes. 


SCENE IIL. ~The Plains of Philippi.—Another Part of 
the Field.—Alarums. 


Enter Fuavius, Tirinrus, Servius, Standards, S. P. Q 
R. Silver Eagles, Lictors, Guards. 


Fla. (t.) Run, ho !—Tell Antony, Brutus is ta’en. 
Ser. Here comes the general. [Flourish of Trumpets, 
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Enter Anrony, Currus, Stearo, Standards, S. P. Q. KR. 
Golden’ Eagie, Lictors, und Guards, np. 
Fla. Brutus is ta’en, my lord; Brutus is ta’en. © 
Ant. (n.c.) Where is he ? as aa 
Tit. (1. c.) Safe, Antony ; Brutos is safe enongh: — 
T dare assure thee that no enem | 
Shall ever take alive the noble Brutus ; 
The gods defend him from so great a shame! 
When you do find him, or alive or dead, 
He will be found like Brutus, like himself. 
Ant. Keep this man safe, 
Give him all kindness : I had rather have 
Such men my friends, than enemies. 
This is not Brutus, sirs ; but, I assure you, 
A prize well worth a soldier’s arm.—Go on, 
And see whe’r Brutus be alive, or dead : 
And bring us word unto Octavius’ tent, 
How every thing is chanced. 
[Flourish of Trumpets.—Exeunt Servius and Flavius, 
L.-—Antony, Titinius, Clitus, Strato, &c, nr. 


SCENE IV.—The Plain of Phillippii—Another Part of 
the Field.—A Retreat sounded. 


Enter Brutus, METeL.vs, Farro, and Luctvs, t. 


eee) Come, poor remains of friends, let’s rest us 
ere.— 
Slaying is the word ; 
It is a deed in fashion.—Hagk thee, Lucius. 
i [ Whispering him. 
Luc. What I, my lord? No, not for all the world, 
Bru. Peace then, no words. 
Luc. Vl rather kill myself. 
Bru.” Come hither, good Metellus : [Metellus advances] 
list a word.— 
The ghost of Czsar hath appeared to me 
Two several times by night ; at Sardis, once ; 
And this last night, here in Philippi’s fields. 
I know, my hour is come. | 
Met. Brutus! Not so. 
Bru. Nay, I am sure it is. 
Thou see’st the world, Metellus, how it goes. 
Our enemies have beat us to the pit ; 
It is more worthy to leap in ourselves, 
F 
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Than tarry till ¢hey push us.—<Geod Metellus, 
Thou know’st that we two went to school together ; 
Even for that our love of old, I pray thee, 
Hold thou my sword hilts, whilst I run on it. 
Met. Brutus, that’s not an office for a friend, [Alarums 
Luc. Fly, fly, my lord; there is no tarrying here. 
Bru. Farewell to you ;—and you ;—and you, Metellus.-— 
Countrymen, 
My heart doth joy that yet, in all my life, 
I Hund no man, but he was true to me.— 
I shall have glory by this losing day, 
More than Octavius and Mark Antony 
By their vile conquest shall attain unto.— 
Retire, and let me think awhile. 
[They withdraw to a little distance, L. U. Es 
Luc. Look, he meditates. : 
Met. Now is that noble vessel full of grief, 
That it runs over even at his eyes. 
Bru. This was the justest cause that ever men 
Did draw their swords for ; and the gods renounce it. 
Disdaining life, to live a slave in Rome, 
Thus Brutus strikes his last for liberty. [He stabs himself. 
Farewell, 
Beloved country !—Casar, now be still ; 
T kill’d not thee with half so good a will. [ Dies. 


A Flourish of Trumpets. 
Enter Ocravius, Antony, Trrinius, Servius, Fravrvs, 
Currus, Strato, Standards, Star, S. P. Q. R. Gol- 
den Eagles, Silver Eagles, Lictors, and Guards. 


Oct. What man is that? 
Tit. (g.) ’Tis Brutus’ man.—Where is thy master, Lu- 
cius ? 
Luc. Free from the oondage you are in, Titinius : 
The conquerors can but make a fire of him ; 
For Brutus only overcame himself, 
And no man else hath honour by his death. 
Tit. So Brutus should be found.—I thank thee Brutys, 
That thou hast proved Titinius, saying true. 
Oct. All that served Brutus, I will entertain them. 
Ant. This was the noblest Roman of them all: 
All the conspirators, save only he, 
Did that they did in envy of great Cesar ; 
He, only in a general honest thought, 
And common good to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle ; and the elements 
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So mix’d in him, that nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, « This was a man !” 

Oct. According to his virtue let us use him, 
With all respect, and rites of burial. 

Ant. Within my tent his bones to-night shall lie, 
Most like a soldier order'd honourably. 
So, call the field to rest : and let’s away, 
To part the glories of this happy day. 

[Flourish of Martial Instruments.—Exeuns. 


THR END. 


